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Some days, when the Coach keeps you pounding 
round the track or chasing flies, or your tennis in- 
structor puts so much power into his drives that it 
almost knocks the racket out of your hands, you 
feel like quitting. 

But you stick it out—you play the game. You’re 
a good sport. And as a reward, you make the team. 

Allyour life you are going to be “playing the game.” 
And a funny thing about it is that exactly the same 
qualities that win out now will bring yousuccess later. 

Why are you a fast runner—tireless on a hike—a 
stayer in a hard game? It’s because you have health. 
You are not often knocked out by sickness. Too 
many colds haven’t weakened your wind. 

Good health makes winners—whether you are 
a boy or a man. 

Now about this matter of keeping clean. Funny 
papers like to joke about how boys hate to wash. Of 
course, you don’t hate it. You like a good bath as 
much as your Dad. What you object to is the idea of 
“dolling up” like a sissy. 


Lever Bros. Co. 


LEVER BROS. CO. Cambridge, Mass, 


51 Burleigh St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Send me a free cake of Lifebuoy Health 
Soap and a Lifebuoy ““Wash-Up” chart. 
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~ Playing the game 


The reason why keeping clean is necessary is be- 
cause dirt is dangerous. Most sickness is caused by 
germs. One little germ that passes from dirty hands 
to nose or mouth may do more harm than all the 
bruises you'll ever get on the field. 

Trainers and coaches all over the country are 
keen for Lifebuoy Health Soap because it guards 
athletes from sickness by gently removing germs 
from hands and face. 

You'll like Lifebuoy—it’s your kind of soap. 
There’s kick in its creamy, generous lather. It gets 
off all the dirt-—quickly. Great for a shampoo. Life- 
buoy keeps skin in fine condition—smooth and 
ruddy. 

Lifebuoy doesn’t cost much, but if you are a bit 
shy on change and would like to try it, we will gladly 
send a cake free, also a Lifebuoy wash-up chart that 
makes washing an interesting game you'll enjoy 
playing every day. Use the coupon below. 


The Healtte Doctor 


Orange-red Lifebuoy 
is the color of pure 
* palm fruit oil. You'll 
like its clean odor... 
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“Ef Caleb Sassoon has shet his door on you, I know one place you can’t get a job—and that’s 


Red Eagle Island 


BOVE the drenched thunder of the 
surf two ospreys were wheeling 
All the long morning they had 
hung there—hung or on sinewy 

ved aloft, two sleek specks 

: jue; or had dived plop! 

neatly under for an and climbed 

in. The sunlight pricked out their 
ering wet feathers. Their proud heads 
ed clear. There was gaict) very 
ove. They poised, soared, rode th: 

A stranger might ha 

ht it was springtime gamboling 


against 


instant, 
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exultant. 


But Matt Farnham knew better. In mid-afternoon, 
his hateful dishes washed and the kitchen swept, he 
came loafing down the shore path with a clam basket 


snd rake swinging on his arm. The air was sweet, sun- 
laced yet brisk with the north wind, Breathing deep, 
he swung down the wooded path and came into the 
open. And there were those two ospreys. “Fishin’s 
bad, poor fellers,” Matt mused. “You're hungry. An’ 
they’s more gry mouths over acrost the crick out- 
let, in that black bunch of sticks an’ mud on top the 
old pine. . . Here's luck, anyways.” 

He turned off to the left down the rocky beach. The 
two ospreys clung to his thoughts. Somehow they were 
a symbol of the life this boy had known. And there in 
the open, in the warm afternoon sun, with the fir trees 
standing out against the western sky and the roar of 
the breakers growing fainter to his ears—there he 
walked young Matt Farnham voiced a strange phil- 
osophy. 

“Tt’s eat,” said he—“or get eaten. An’ that’s a fact. 
Them young tinkers are schoolin’ deep to-day. So Mis- 
ter Fish Hawk, he goes hungry. And if him an’ his 
missus don’t eat an’ keep strong an’ perky—huh! Old 
Baldy’ll get them young fellers over acrost there for his 
dinner. An’ that’s the way of it—by jing!—with pretty 


as 
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Illustrated by George Avison 


nigh all folks. Eat—or get eaten!” He nodded grimly, 
with a sagacity that rode his youth strangely. 

Here was a youngster worth remark. Red rubber sea 
boots covered him upward to the thighs; from there on 
he was clothed in a shabby old peajacket; an equally 
old cloth cap perched on his head. His straw-colored 
hair glanced golden in the sun. The skin of his pinched 
face and long hands, unlike that of most natives of this 
coast, was pale. His blue eyes had a keen, questioning 
look. The forehead above them was high, with hol- 
lows behind the temples. 

But, most of all—ye gods! This youngster’s nose! It 
failed, grotesquely, to go with the rest of him. Too 
short it was, for the rest of his face; and the end of it 
went decisively—up! 


HAT was a man to do with a rascal like that of a 
nose? Cover if with something, and you'd say the 
lad was in bad trouble—lost his father or his best friend, 
or never had any—and was thinking too much about it 
Uncover that nose, and zip/—it’s a spitball flying across 
a little schoolroom and landing plunk! on Miss Bar- 


bie’s desk—and it’s, “Matt Farnham! Don’t you dare 
look so innocent. I know that was you!” 
That was the way of it. The boy knew it as well as 
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here!” 


you and I. And knowing saved him 
For he was in trouble. Yet the knowl- 
edge of that rapscallion of a nose helped 
him to smile. And when he smiled, his 
eyes lighting up and little wrinkles creas- 
ing into their outer corners and around 
his mouth. . Well, I’ve said he was 
worth a second glance. 


HE walking had grown muddy; he 

was far from the breakers now. On 

either hand, a quarter mile away, the 

forest parted neatly to the stretch of 

clay flats on which his sea boots made deep, sucking 

patterns. This was the creek, on the chart named Little 
River. At dead low tide, big clams lay here. 

Laboring through the clay, Matt Farnham came upon 
a big fish lying in the sun. It had not been long dead: 
its flesh looked firm and the eye was not yet hard. 
Here was one who had striven against the tough necessi- 
ties of life. This old grandfather, hero of many a quest 
and battle, was done in at last. He had sought the sunny 
shallows of the creek flats at high water. Perhaps he 
had slept, feebly balancing his old fins, his nose com- 
fortably in the mud. So the merciless tide had left him. 

Instantly Matt thought of those two patient fisher- 
men out yonder. But the osprey were gone. That was 
odd. . Had they found success at last, after hours 
of failure? Or winged home, discouraged, empty-tzloned? 
Or ? 

His gaze returning to that carcass, Matt that 
someone had been at work upon it. A great nole had 
been torn in the flesh. Quickly the boy looked straight 
up into the sky. 

“So that’s it!” he whispered. 
him!” 

He went on, suddenly conscious of his idling. Reach- 
ing likely spot where clusters of big holes spurted 


“Funny I ain’t seen 


thinly from the mud, he dropped his bas- 
ket and set to work. His wiry legs spread, 
his rake sank into the clay and turned it 
over. The solid dropping of big clams 
against the lathe slats, the sucking of the 
mud, the labored breathing of the worker— 


He stumbled against the basket, nearly fell; 
struggled on, getting, nowhere— 

Thrice—four, five times— 

Powerless. 2‘. . As ineffectual, pinioned thus, 
as the cottontail or young lamb usually 
gripped’ in those mighty talons. His upbent 
arm sought to ward off the beak; failing dink, 
groped for the clutch on his shoulder; closed 
on a scaled leg rooted -there- as unassailably 
as an oak sapling. And 
—the notion came! 

Fool! With a great 
cry he lifted the clam 
rake his right hand 


still held; lifted, 
swung it flail-wise 
ever his head—met 


solid flesh up there— 
lifted, swung again— 
with every ounce of 
waning strength. 

The battle ceased 
abruptly, as_ silently 
as it had begun. Matt 
felt that hold on: his 
shoulders slacken. A 


huge body - slipped 
past him, falling in 
the mud, 


Beside himself, he 
brought his rake down 
crashing on the 


these were the only sounds in that big eagle’s head. For a 
open place. ; “Wouldn’t care to go to sea?” Ina space he stood, 
Matt stood up, straightened his back to second the huddled tows shot awake. breathing hard. A 


rest. The basket was nearly full. Travel- 

ing up from it, his eyes wandered out to 

the water’s edge faintly green with flat ell-grass, and be- 
yond that to the rocky point where the path eame down, 
and past the tumbling surf there to the open sea. Two 
white specks on that level segment of horizon gleamed 
like scraps of paper in the westing sun. Fishing schoon- 
ers, Matt guessed, beating into Scarbay with their catch 
—racing in, most likely, to market from the Banks. 

His young heart went out to those struggling hulls, 
wild with sudden yearning. There was living! He pic- 
tured the glorious wet decks of those boats, the seething 
of green water past them, over their rails, the slatting of 
reef points on their bellying canvas, the clack of blocks 
and the squeak of taut cordage; his mind’s eye peopled 
them with glistening, oil-clothed men. 

“If only I could’ get aboard one o’ them,” 
tated, his eyes wide—‘Jing—” 

He stopped, lacking words. The silence of that place 
pressed in upon him. When he went on his voice was 
wistful: “Washing dishes,” he murmured—‘in a_ hot 
kitchen . . woman’s work—” He broke off. “Yah! 
get on with your diggin’.” 


he medi- 


HE sun was dropping low; its warmth was losing 

mellowness, its light thinning. The flood had be- 
gun to creep. It came on over the flats like a living 
thing, pushing a line of white froth before it. He must 
hurry. 

Soon the basket was full. Matt picked it up and 
struggled out into the creeping shallows, there to sosh 
it up and down, washing clams, his boots, and the rake. 
Then he strode ashore and headed for that rocky point 
where the path led home. 

He came to the dead fish; the tide had almost reached 
it. He put out his booted foot; lazily prodded the fish, 
making as if to turn it over. 

Something pulled his eyes away. A monstrous black 
shadow lay suddenly stamped on the wet clay—there— 
right beside him! 

The back of his neck crept. Some huge sinister pres- 
ence was swooping, ghastly silent, down upon him... . . 

In that crowded instant there was only one sound 
—the little spat! of the dropped basket. Mechani- 
cally Matt had thrown his left arm up over his head. 
Before he had time to flash a glance upward, the 
eagle struck. 

Sheer bewilderment, you understand, paralyzed 
that boy at the second when he should have been 
most alert. Had his brain 
called a little sooner he might 
have dodged. But he was 
slow. He stood there inert, 
dazed by this thing that had 
never happened before— 
noe therefore, never hap- 


POld Baldy struck. A clutch 
like calipers gripped Matt’s 
shoulders, tearing through 
cloth, biting into the flesh 
beneath. And the blows of a 
red-hot tack hammer began 
vicious raining on his head. 

Once—twice— 

In agony the boy writhed 
this way and that, trying to 
wrest free of the horror that 
rode him. His heavy sea 
boots clung sluggishly to the 
flats, churned up a morass in 
which he staggered blindly. 


great trembling had 
seized him. 

He looked down at Old Baldy, emperor of the air, 
whom he had conquered. Strange that this mighty 
bird should in death look so unregal! His enormous 
talons lay sprawled; his limp body bulged like an old 
sack. Only the head, though battered, remained im- 
perial. The white tuft on its crest gleamed like new 
snow. Beneath that, the back of the neck was clothed 
in silky, soft, reddish down. And the brown tegument 
hooding the nostrils, the great curved upper bill arch- 
ing proudly over the cere—even the eyes, now closed, 
seemed mute witnesses of a brutal majesty, once su- 
preme, now passing swiftly from a man-infested world. 

Something of this reached Matt Farnham as he 
stood there, a shaky victor. In that region eagles were 
almost unheard of. He had glimpsed the big bird here, 
very occasionally, and at some other points along the 
shore. But this monarch had attacked! Matt pondered 
that. He had never heard of such a thing. But he hit 
upon the reason. 

Old Baldy was hungry. Winging down for the meat 
he had already tasted, he had seen that dark-coated 
thing standing over his prize—touching it—about to 
steal it away! 

Reason enough. 
new-found creed. 
“or—get—eaten!” 

Whereupon the tide, coming all this time, licked his 
ankles. He looked up. The sun had dropped below 
the spruces; clear cold dusk was striding in from the 
sea. He stooped and laid 
hold of the ecareass by its 
talons, dragged it ashore. 


And once more Matt spoke his 
“It’s eat,’ he whispered solemnly— 


Up above high water SS 
mark, at the base of a SS 
straight young cedar he : 


scooped a roomy grave. 
“They'd oughter call you 
‘Red Eagle,’ not ‘Bald’,” he 
mused as the ruddy cirelet 
at the nape of the neck 


“I’m sorry, Pa .” he began, and 
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again caught his eye. “Poor old feller! Well—good-by.” 

On top of the smooth sand he pushed a rock for 
marker. Then he stood up. For the first time he was 
conscious of the stinging ache in his shoulders, the 
weight that seemed to press on his head. Tottering a 
little with weakness, he waded once more into the 
shalléws for his clams. Struggling with his little load, 
he plodded doggedly down the beach. The surf rose, 
growling, into its familiar roar. He found the path 
head; turned into it; headed up the rise and through 
the woods for home. 

7 
H—Triumphant Return! 


HE trail climbed to the top of the ridge and then 
ran along it in a thick grove of young hemlock. 
here under the 
But Matt knew 


It was already dusk in the open; 
trees the darkness had all but fallen. 
his way. 

The welcoming note of a small dog broke the twi- 
light stillness. Matt heard a racing scramble through 
the brush; felt, suddenly, a hard body cannon against 
his legs and leap up, pawing his boots. 

“Hi! Ruts,-you rascal! Where you been all day?” 
He patted the bristly bundle that squirmed ecstatically 
round his feet. “You missed a big time, boy! Get on, 
now. Most supper time.” 

Suspiciously the dog sniffed Matt’s hand and sleeve. 
He growled a little; then the stump of tail began its 
hard and Ruts yelped encouragement and dashed 
ahead. 

Matt climbed a stone wall and cime into the clearing. 

Dimly the land fell away before him in rolling, rock- 
spattered meadows to a distant strip of silver that was 
the Bay. On his left the pale road ran down into town. 
Beside it bulked the black shadow of a house with one 
lighted window peering like a yellow eye. 

Matt labored down the path along the wall of the 
house until his chin was level with the sill of that 
lighted window. Through the gap in the curtains he 
looked in. 

A white-globed lamp sat on the corner of a big, lit- 
tered table. Over it was bent the figure of an old man, 
writing. 

The man faced the window. His bald head was 
hooded im a skull cap of black cloth. Beneath it you 
saw a low forehead across which beetling eyebrows met 
and hung like the sedge-tufted brink of a sand bank. 
The eres were downeast, intent on the papers spread 
out over the table. But a great hooked nose sprang 
from between them, a jutting beak over thin-pressed 
lips. The hand that moved on the table was bony and 
bent, grossly knuckled, its skin hard as scales, its fin- 
gers like talons. . - 

Matt stole back to ‘the shed door, and with his clams 
passed through it into the kitchen. He lighted the lamp 
bracketed over the stove, and put on a kettle of water 
to boil. As he lifted the clams into the sink and be- 
gan to pump water over (Continued on page 48) 
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stopped short, appalled. 
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“Tl drive you out of this 

town——” His prominent 

eyes burned into those of 
father and son. 


Joe on 


the Jo 


By Thomson Burtis 


Illustrated by 


Part I 


OE CROCKETT was busy. It was shortly after 
five o’clock in the afternoon, and the day’s busi- 
ness of Crockett and Crockett, purveyors of the 
succulent “hot dog” to the hungry inhabitants of 

an oil town, was about to commence. In a little while 
the day’s work of most of the denizens of the boom 
town of Dixon would be over, they would be starting on 
an evening’s diversion, and the little hot dog stand 
crowded between two stores’ on “Dixon’s main street 
would do a land-office business. 

A boom town in the oil fields is a weird and wonder- 
ful thing. When oil is struck a human flood pours in on 
the trail of the flowing gold. Well scouts, land scouts, 
“lease hounds,” roughnecks, “hijackers,’ gamblers, busi- 
ness men, criminals of all varieties, hoboes, drillers— 
they swarm in as fast as trains, automobiles, or even 
their own legs can carry them. In a twinkling some 
sleepy little town, such as Dixon had been, is trans- 
formed into a roaring center of feverish activity, where 
fortunes are made and lost again on the same day, 
where hundreds of wild, reckless men of the oil fields 
make the nights resound as they seek nonc-too-innocent 
pleasure, and where money is pouring out of the ground 
so fast that a hundred dollars seems infinitesimal—too 
small to bother about in a place where men talk mil- 
lions without batting .an eye. 

Although Joe was only seventeen, he was already ac- 
customed to his surroundings, and he went on about his 
work without taking any particular notice of the scene 
before him. He had lived in the outskirts of Dixon all 
his life, and had seen it turn into a boom town less than 
three months before. However, two and a half months 
on the main street, working until two o'clock in the 
morning, had given him so much experience that, as he 
expressed it, he wouldn’t have given a plugged nickel to 
see twelve derricks do a dance down:the middle of the 
road. 

Instead of paying any attention to the people who 
passed, he was wrapped in his thoughts. Was there a 
chance that the streak of hard luck which had been 
dogging his father might end? Five straight years the 
cotton crop had failed, and the three-hundred-acre ranch 
on the edge of town—little as such ranches go—was 
mortgaged to the hilt. Then oil—but the field was 
north and east of town, and the Crockett ranch was 
two miles south of it. In a desperate effort to pick 
up some of the money which flowed so freely in Dixon, 
father and son had started the little sandwich booth. 
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They were making around thirty dollars a day, clear, 
too—but if old Dad Burnet, the most experienced free- 
lance geologist among all the “rockhounds” of the mid- 
continent field, was not talking through his hat per- 
haps the Crockett fortunes might be on the rise. 

“Well, I see the prominent politician’s son and heir is 
on the job! Remember, son, we got to sell a vote with 
every hot dog from now on!” 

Joe grinned at his father, who had limped out of the 
crowd and entered the booth. 

“I don’t believe you were nominated for mayor last 
night—why, look at you! A flannel shirt and a sombrero. 
You ought to have on a hard-boiled front and a wing 
collar and a stovepipe hat and—” 

“Gloves, so’s the hot dogs won't stain my fingers!” 
sighed Mr. Crockett, squinting humorously at brown 
gnarled hands that had done the work of two men for 
thirty years. 


HE little colloquy between father and son had refer- 

xence to the fact that Mr. Crockett had been nomi- 
nated for mayor of Dixon the night before. Ordinarily 
the mayorship of a little Texas town is not a very 
important job. But when that town turns into a roar- 
ing oil center, with thousands of visitors in it, the mayor- 
ship becomes a job of importance. 

“Do you really want to be elected, Dad?” inquired 
Joe as he served a hulking, bearded roughneck with a 
hot dog garnished with onions. “It only pays five hun- 
dred a year, and it’d take three men’s time to run this 
town—” 

“Well, yes and no,” returned Mr. Crockett slowly. 
“If the other party had nominated some of the men 
they've got, I'd withdraw. But some way I don’t quite 
like the idea of Henry Jargen running Dixon while the 
boom is on, son—and the only way we can keep this 
place from being a sore spot on the state is to step out 
and do something. When Mexia was on the boom 
the fall-down of the local authorities made it a byword. 
A man’s life wasn’t worth a nickel—and they finally had 
to declare martial law and get the soldiers in to run it. 
We don’t want Dixon to go through that.” 

Father and son were a curious contrast. Mr. Crockett 
was thin, rather stooped, and limped badly. Breaking 
an outlaw horse back in his cowpunching days on the 
Houston ranch had given him that. His thin face was 
tanned to mahogany, and his gray moustache drooped 
over a thin, humorously quirked mouth. Joe, on the 
other hand, was as tall as his father, but larger-boned. 
He had a broad. square-chinned face, tanned deeply 


from hours under the broiling Texas sun, and the fruit 
of that hard work showed in his straight body and 
powerful shoulders. He was blonde and gray-eyed, and 
his mouth seemed always about to break into a whole- 
souled grin. 

“What's the matter with Henry Jargen as mayor?” Joe 
inquired, turning some of the frankfurters, cooking mer- 
rily. “I figured he was such a big man around here he 
wouldn't even take the job. He owns the biggest store, 
is a director in the bank, got interests all around—” 

“Uh-huh. Maybe I’m figuring he wouldn’t have time 
enough to run it right,” returned Mr. Crockett, getting 
into a white apron which swathed him from head to 
foot. “I was a little surprised he ain’t backed out, 
myself.” 


EITHER of the Crocketts referred to the subject 

nearest to his heart. Joe had it on the tip of his 
tongue several times, but bit back the words. They had 
talked about it for hours—now that the time was near- 
ing when Dad Burnet would make his report he felt his 
heart begin to pound at the mere thought of it. 

Burnet was a long-standing friend of Mr. Crockett, 
and three days before he had dropped down to Dixon 
to look things over, and as a matter of course had stayed 
at the Crockett home. He had not been in on the 
Dixon pool—he had been down in Tampico for several 
weeks, and before that in Smackover. The other geolo- 
gists had not considered the Crockett ranch, or any of 
the territory south of town, as worth drilling on. The 
pool, in their opinion, extended north and east, and as 
well after well came in for anywhere from five hundred 
to ten thousand barrels a day their judgment seemed 
sound. But Dad Burnet, white-haired old veteran that 
he was, with the reputation of having spotted three 
pools single-handed, had undertaken to look over the 
land and see whether there was a possible chance that 
there was oil under the Crockett holdings. To-night 
he was to make his report. 

Joe, serving the customers automatically, was letting 
his mind rest on rosy possibilities for the future, when 
he saw a familiar figure picking his way up the street. 
A battered old felt hat, high boots, a black shirt, a lit- 
tle bag of specimens of rock, and a stout cane—there was 
no mistaking Dad Burnet. 

The old geologist greeted them in a cracked high 
tenor voice, polished his eyeglasses, accepted a steaming 
hot dog with mustard, ate it with relish, and then walked 
out of the door in the rear of the booth, accompanied 
by Mr. Crockett, without having given the slightest in- 
dication of what his decision was. 

It was twenty minutes or more before Mr. Crockett 
returned. Joe plastered onions on three sandwiches, 
handed them to a customer, rang up thirty cents, and 
turned to his father. 

“What about it, Dad?” he asked quietly, but his gray 
eyes were shining with excitement. 

“Thinks it’s well worth a gamble, and he’s going to 
put his John Henry on a written paper to that effect,” 
Mr. Crockett said slowly, trying hard to remain calm. 
“Now if I can get those men—Sibley and Green and 
Smithers and the rest—to put up the money on the 
strength of what Dad says, we'll be able to take a shot 
at the moon, anyway.” 

“He’s not very sure that there’s oil there, eh?” 

“No—but when Dad says it’s worth a gamble, that 
means sofnething. Rayley, the Mexpet man, figured 
there was a possibility of oil there, but while the wells 
are coming in in the other direction, and things look so 
good out there, they didn’t feel like gambling on ours. 
You know they offer ten dollars an acre—but there 
wouldn’t have been any drilling for a year, maybe—and 
the price was so small that it wasn’t worth tying up, we 
figured, until Dad gave his opinion.” 
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“Do you think Mr. Sibley and the rest will throw in 
the money all right?” 

“I think so. They're itching to get into the game, 
but they’re wise old birds, as you know, and they won't 
go wild. This would be a legitimate speculation: the 
supply the money to drill the well, I supply the land, 
and we share alike. I'll get you to round ’em up to- 
morrow morning, and we'll see what can be done.” 

Business abruptly increased. For three hours the two 
Crocketts were kept on the jump. They sold enough 
hot dogs to make a chain that would reach halfway to 
New York, Joe figured. 


BOUT eleven o’clock, a big man in a black soft hat 
and well-made clothing pushed himself in front of 
the counter. 

“Well, I see my rival for mayor is hard at work!” he 
said, laughing loudly. “Jim, it’s kind of funny to see you 
selling hot dogs on the main street of the town you may 
be running!” 

Mr. Crockett grinned. 

“That’s right, Henry,” he admitted. 
to do.” 

“When do you get through here?” demanded Jargen. 

“About one o'clock, or maybe two if business is good. 
Why?” 

Joe, listening, watched Henry Jargen curiously. He 
felt some significance behind the query, and Jargen’s 
loud geniality was a bit unusual. He was rather a big 
man, and impressive-looking. 
and fat jowls made his 
face appear much larger 


“But I’ve got it 


His jaw was very heavy, 


withdraw as a candidate—say a week before the election 
—and give me a free field.” 

“Double-cross the men that nominated me, eh?” asked 
Mr. Crockett mildly, but Joe felt danger ahead. In- 


_stinctively he moved closer to his father, as though to 


support him. = 
“No, no!” protested Jargen, his harsh voice raising a 


bit. “Don’t get me wrong. You can do it any way you 


like. Look here. That five hundred a year doesn’t mean 
anything—and you know as well as 1 do that the job 
needs a man that ean give full time to it. You hadn't 
ought to try it. My record stands for itself. Why not 
come out right away, if you prefer, withdrawing ‘as a 
candidate and endorsing me? If you do that, your party 
might nominate somebody else—but I’d win.” 

“Henry, I’m saying no,” said Mr. Crockett slowly. 
“Don’t ask me why I'm willing to tackle the job— 
maybe it’s because I want to do my duty as a citizen. 
And don’t ask me why I don’t want to endorse you. 
Let’s leave it that I’m going to run.” 

“I see,” said Jargen, and there was the hint of a sneer 
in his voice. “Better think it over a little, Jim. I know 
where you stand, to a nickel. Your ranch is mortgaged 
for every cent it’s worth, and you owe eight hundred 
dollars back interest that you’re just paying off now on 
the profits of this hot dog place. You owe everybody in 
town.” 

“What have my private affairs got to do with it— 
and how are they any of your business, Henry?” 

“Just this, Jim. Don’t think I expect you to do me 

a favor for nothing. I'll tell you what 
I'll do. I want to be mayor. I've 


at the bottom than at 
the top — pear-shaped. 
Iron gray hair and a 
wide, thin mouth below 
a prominent nose gave 
him a look of hard bold- 
ness that bore out his 
reputation. He was one 
of Dixon’s leading busi- 
ness men, and had made 
money on the side in 
many deals such as cat- 
tle speculation and cot- 
ton-sceed brokerage. 
There were wild tales of 
Jargen’s youth—he had 
killed two men in Gon- 
zales one night years be- 
fore, but a plea of self- 
defense had freed him. 
Everything he touched 
scemed to turn to money. 
He was now a leading 
citizen, and anecdotes of 
his wild youth were of- 
ten told to emphasize the 
change in him. 

“T want to sce you on 
business, as soon as you 
get through, Jim,’ said 
Jargen, lowering his voice 
a bit. “Suppose I drop 
around at one o'clock for 
a little talk—right here.” 

“O. K.,” nodded Crock- 
ett. 

“That's right funny, 
son,” he said to Joe as 
Jargen left. “I can't im- 
agine what Henry Jar- 
gen wants to do business 
with me about, unless it’s 
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Two fires! 


Doomed? 


heavy with death. 


Connie Morgan 
Fights Fire! 


in Connie | 
Morgan's lumber 
camp. Dead quiet—broken 
by the wild ringing of the 
telephonenear Connie's bunk 
“Hello! Hello! Fire! Fire!” 
came a voice from the distant 
fire tower. “Blazeon Section | 
14! Another startin’ on 20!" 
Then someone 
had set them, Connie realized 
grimly as he rushed to save 
camp, mills, and timber— 
and capture the fire-setter. 
| Loyal men fought furious- 
| ly, but the flames leaped 
| toward the doomed pine. 
To Connie Mor- 
gan, came a flash of inspira- 
tion that sent him plung- 
ing through stifling smoke 
and falling sparks and heat} 


Watch for this thrilling 
| new Connie Morgan story. 


Coming Next Month 


got money. If you'll withdraw I'll 
loan you five thousand dollars—and 
you needn’t sign any note for it and 
you don’t need to worry about pay- 
ing it back.” 

Joe saw his father’s stooped form 
straighten a bit, and he took a step 
forward. When he spoke his voice 
was shaking—and Joe knew that he 
was in the grip of consuming rage. 

“Trying to bribe me, are you? I'm 
not putting it past you, Henry—I’m 
not even surprised. I've heard the 
inside of some of your deals, and now 
I know what you are. But when you 
dare to get the idea that Id. take 
your rotten money—that’s an insult!” 

All the make-believe friendship in 
Jargen’s face disappeared in an in- 


oil.” 

Jargen was there at 
one oclock, but Crockett could not shut up shop for a 
half hour. The blazing street was still crowded with a 
motley crowd, and the hot dog business flourished. Fi- 
nally there came a lull in trade, and Mr. Crockett said: 

“T believe we'll close up, Joe. We can’t sleep too late 
to-morrow morning—we got to do business and round up 
those fellows. Let's clean up. Be just a minute, Henry.” 

In ten minutes the front of the booth was shuttered, 
and everything shipshape. Mr. Crockett turned to his 
visitor. “Shoot,” he said. 


emp o glanced at Joe and said hesitantly: 

“Want the boy to hear, Jim?” 

“Why not?” countered Mr. Crockett, and Jargen 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“It’s all right with me,” he stated. 

“What I want to see you about is this, Jim,” Jargen 
began abruptly. “You and I are rival candidates for 
mayor. Your party’s got a slight majority, normally. I 
imagine the race will be a pretty tight one—I've got the 
respect of this town, and so’ve you. But your party 
might win for you, over me. You see, I’m putting my 
cards on the table.” 

“What are you getting at, Henry?” inquired Mr. 
Crockett. Joe, as close to his father as he was, could 
feel a subtle change in the timbre of the older man’s 
voice. 

“Jim, you can’t handle the job. You've got to keep 
humping to make money. You're in bad shape—I know 
that. And I want to be mayor. Jim, I’m asking you to 


A battered old felt hat, 

black shirt, stout cane— 

there was no mistaking 
Dad Burnet. 
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stant, and his features convulsed in an ugly sneer. When 
he spoke there was a world of suppressed passion in his 
choked voice. . 

“Jim Crockett, Ill get you and that whelp of yours 
if it takes me the last day I live! I'll drive you out of 
this town, worse paupers than you are now! From now 
ne ” 

He stopped and for a moment his prominent eyes 
burned into those of father and son. Then he turned 
abruptly, and stamped out the door. 

“You certainly talked up-to him,’ chuckled Joe. 

Father and son talked little on the way home. Finally 
Mr. Crockett said, half to himself: 

“T wonder just why Jargen is so anxious to be mayor 
—pay five thousand for it?” 

Which set Joe’s active mind off on a train of thought 
which was entirely new. He had not realized, until 
that second, how unexplainable Jargen’s insistence had 
been. He owned a big store, and had a variety of busi- 
ness interests. Why should he want to take full time to 
run Dixon—at five hundred dollars a year? He was not 
the type to whom civic duty would mean much—wit- 
ness this attempt to bribe his rival. There was some- 
thing back of that offer of his. 


A’ eleven o'clock the next morning there gathered in 
the shabbily comfortable sitting room of the Crock- 
ett home six tanned, weather-beaten Texans. Mr. 
Crockett came to the point at once. 

“You all know Dad Burnet’s reputation, boys,” he 
said slowly. “You're all looking for a reasonable in- 
vestment in oil. Dad’s here and I'll let him tell it all, 
and you can see what you want to do. All right, Dad.” 

The old geologist talked rapidly in his high-pitched 
voice, biting off his words tersely. He did not go into 
geological details which his auditors would not under- 
stand, although he did mention several things such as 
the difference in outcroppings and the possible meaning 
of the ereek which ran south of town and might mark 
the boundaries of the pool. Joe, wide-eyed and ex- 
cited, felt a tingle go through him as the old man con- 
cluded: 

“In my opinion, there’s a fifty-fifty chance that the 
pool extends under Jim’s land. The other geologists 
don't agree—they figure maybe one chance in twenty. 
Take your pick. You know me, and you know them, 
by reputation. If you six men want to throw in five 
thousand apiece, with the probability that it will not 
all be needed, for one-seventh share in three hundred 
acres which may have oil, I would personally consider 
it a wise investment—providing that you do not cripple 
yourselves to do it. If your well comes in, you can 
settle back and let the big companies lease the land 
at far more than your investment. Of course, Jim, 
in addition, would collect the eighth royalty to which 
he is entitled on all oil. You can pick up leases on 
adjoining acreage now for a song, too. Don’t shoot 
your last cent at it—if you can afford a gamble, you’ve 
got a good one, as the oil business goes!” 

The silence seemed almost insupportable to Joe when 
the veteran rockhound had finished. The taciturn Texans, 
each one a canny old friend of Mr. Crockett’s, smoked 
reflectively. Two of them were poor men, compara- 
tively. The others, according to report, 
could invest five thousand dollars with- 
out putting themselves in danger of star- 
vation. One of them, Sibley, was reputed 
to be worth a hundred thousand dollars, 
and had three thousand head of cattle on 
his ranch fifteen miles north. It was 
Sibley who broke the ice. 4 

“We're figuring this on a seven-share 
basis—one share worth five thousand 
dollars except Jim's, and Jim puts in no 
money, but supplies the land. I'll take all 
the shares you boys don’t want, in addi- 
tion to my own.” 

Joe could not restrain himself. 

“Yippee!” he shouted—the old cowboy 
yell which he had learned from his father. 
Mr. Crockett grinned happily, and the 
others guffawed loudly. 

“Anxious to git out o’ the hot dog bus- 
iness, are yuh?” chuckled Sibley. “Can't 
blame yuh none, at that. Well, let's get 
to work, boys.” f 

Which they did. Two of them divided 
one share between them, and Sibley took 
up two. The other three men took one 
share each. There was no written contract 
—it was not necessary between six old 
pioneers who had known each other from boy- 
hood. It was voted that Sibley should handle 
the money, and five checks, totaling $20,000 were 
laid in his hands. Joe wrote out receipts, which 
Sibley signed. Dad had a location for the first 
well picked, and undertook to “poke around for 
a day or two and find a good driller with a 
rig” for the new concern. 

Joe was walking on air when he started for 
town that afternoon to get the booth in readi- 
ness and a suitable number of hot dogs sizzling. 

“Gosh. If there’s only oil!” he kept saying 
to himself, and could not refrain from indulging 
in the famous pastime of counting large flocks 
of chickens Jong before the eggs had hatched. 
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For a moment the air was full of fists, and then Bart and Joe were pinioned tightly. 


That night, Mr. Crockett left Joc alone at the 
stand. It was raining heavily; streets were deserted; 
business was light. Occasional customers stopped, but 
very few. Finally, when it was nearing midnight, two 
men appeared and the younger one hailed Joc with a 
wide grin. 

How’s the butcher business?” he drawled. 
the hounds ain’t movin’ very fast, are they?” 

“Not so very—but I should worry now!” returned Joe. 
“How are you, Mr. Miller?” 

The older man was big, and so was his son, Bart. 
“Slow-and-Ea Miller had been a famous driller in 
the mid-continent fields for many years, and of late his 
son Bart, a young giant of eighteen, had been his chief 
assistant on the derrick floor. Theirs had been the best 
drilling crew in the South. Two months before “Sleazy” 
Miller and Bart had made a deal on some leased acreage 
which had netted them a large fortune. and they were 
out of the oil game for good. They had had a contract 
for drilling a well at the time. which they had carried 
out, and were now staying in Dixon for a few days to 
dispose of their rig and wind up their affairs. Bart and 
Joe had become fast. friends. 

“Come in the booth out of the wet, and I'll treat you 
to a dog apiece,” invited Joe. “Being about to become 
capitalists ourselves, I crave to treat a millionaire to a 
frankfurter before I get so rich it won't mean any- 
thing.” 

“T’ve got to mosey along,” drawled Mr. Miller. 
eat yuh out o” house and home, though.” 

Bart came in the booth, and Joe, after pledging him 
to secrecy, imparted the news. 

“Great stuff—an’ believe me, Dad Burnet knows what 
he’s talkin’ about. Say, those felluhs puttin’ up the 
money ought to pick up some cheap acreage on lease 
around yore ranch—itll be worth money if you bring in 
a well. Do it before the news gets out—what Dad said, 
I mean. There'll be a hundred leasehounds willin’ to 
take a chance on acreage as soon’s yore well starts goin’ 
down. Who's yore driller?” 

“All right—hot dogs and plenty of ’em!” roared a big 
bass voice. Six men, in boots and oil-stained straw 
sombreros, surged against the small booth. They ap- 
peared to have been drinking—one of them staggered a 
bit, and the others were laughing and razzing each other. 


“T guess 


“Bart'll 


“Since when they been lettin’ babies intuh the oil 
fields?” inquired one of the men—a bearded fellow with 
only -one eye. 

“Ain’t he sweet?—an’ the other feller, too. He's a 
little bigger, but he’s got a nice young face,” jcered 
another man, squinting drunkenly at Bart. 

“Come on—a little speed!” snarled one of the men. 


OF, accustomed to the vagaries of the scum which is 

a part of oil towns, handed over the first three frank- 
furters, encased in the slit rolls provided for them. The 
bearded man took a look at, his, and then swore viciously. 

“I told yuh to put onions on mince!” he snarled. 

Bart Miller leaned across the counter. 

“Pull in yore neck, mister—you said nothin’ about 
onions.” 

“Where d’you come in, sister? Boys, 
here’re too fresh. They need a lesson.” 
Joe’s eyes began to glow, but he held his temper. 
“Give me your roll—I'll put onions on it for you,” he 

said mildly. 

“Yeah—take it!” 
in Joe’s face. 

A human wave of men seemed to roll over the counter. 
The six men, as though the throwing of the sandwich 
had been the signal, started scrambling over the counter. 
Joe and Bart were taken by surprise but the close quarters 
were in their favor. One man stuck his hand in the 
boiling water, and yelled for merey. Two others 
were over the counter, and the others were waiting 
behind. 

Joe lashed out with his fists, and they smacked solidly 
to the bearded man’s jaw. Bart was doing his share, like- 
wise, but the numbers were too great. For a moment 
the air was full of fists, and then Bart and Joe were 
pinioned tightly. 

There was a surging crowd outside of the booth, fight- 
ing to get a look at the fracas as Bart and Joe were 
propelled out the back door. The bearded man was 
holding Joe, and a huge, red-moustached man had Bart’s 
arms pinioned. The other four men were wrecking the 
booth with shouts of drunken laughter. 

Joe was beside himself with rage. With a sudden 
twist, into which he put every ounce of strength he had, 
he broke loose. With one leap he was at the throat of 


these babies 


the man yelled, and threw it full 


the burly fellow who was holding Bart, and the young 
oil man started work himself. Before the one-eyed man 
could reach them Bart was loose. The next second, 
unhampered by the close quarters of the booth, he got 
in one swing, just as Joe turned to meet his assailant. 
One swing from Bart Miller was enough to down an ox. 

Without conscious thought, Joe dropped to his knees. 
The onrushing thug stumbled against him and fell heay- 
ily. Bart landed on him with a thud. As Joe leaped 
to his feet he saw the man whom Bart had downed 
getting up, swaying on his feet. It was child’s play for 
Joe to land a beautiful right to the side of the jaw, and 
the man went down for the count. 

“Come on, Bart,’ gasped Joe, as the frail booth before 
them actually swayed on its foundation. There was 
bedlam outside in the street, and through the open door 
in the rear of the little shack he could see the other four 
men destroying everything they could get their hands on. 


ROUND the corner streamed a procession of men. 
In the lead was Sheriff Scales and two deputies, 
reinforced by peace officer Barclay. They gathered in ; 
the five ruffians, revived the unconscious one, and then 
the sheriff took testimony. 

Joe’s story was short and to the point, borne out by 
Bart. Slow-and-Easy Miller, who had returned with Mr. 
Crockett, was one wide grin, as was the rest of the crowd. 
But Joe, looking at his father, knew what he was think- 
ing. It would take a couple of hundred dollars to dupli- 
cate the wrecked booth and cooking equipment—and for 
at least a week there would be no business done by the 
firm of Crockett and Crockett. 

The guilty men would not talk at all. 

“Take us away!” snarled the one-eyed man, who 
seemed to be a leader, and that was the only sentence 
anyone spoke. 

They were “taken away” to the hoosegow, and gradually 
the crowd dropped away. Another trifling set-to in an 
oil town means little. Some old friends of Mr. Crockett’s 
lingered to commiserate with him, but soon they de- 
parted and left the Millers and the Crocketts together, 
surveying the wrecked shack. 

“Now just what. happened, in detail, son?” asked Mr. 
Crockett. Joe repeated the story, but at the end he 
turned to Bart. (Continued on page 88) 


With an ear-splitting squall, 
he struck just short, glaring 
rage and disappointment. 
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The Pool of Adventure 


HE soft, spring night was heavy with pleasing 
odors. Fresh, moist earth, turned by countless 
millions of grass shoots pushing through; the 
resinous tang that came from new needles on the 
conifers, sappy buds of deciduous trees exhaling a faintly 
pungent smell, while everywhere was a trace of some 
aromatic herb such as wild mint or anise. The full 
moon, pouring its yellow flood over the irregular frag- 
ment of dark glass which was the lake, saw only in the 
deepest thickets of the timber-girted shores the few 
white patches which marked the last of the snow. A 
silent night, an intoxicating night full of mysteries, the 
fulfillment of promises long-deferred, with life bringing 
forth life, and all the world taking on a new meaning. 

It may have been that the magic of the moment penc- 
trated even the slow intelligence of Cosho, the big por- 
cupine; stirring the sluggish blood in his veins, and 
awakening vague thoughts and impulses. For of a sud- 
den he had a craving, and determined that he would 
visit The Pool. Whereupon the fates hastily mar- 
shaled their forces, set the stage, shuttled their puppets, 
and otherwise acknowledged the importance of Cosho’s 
decision. When the big porcupine took it upon himself 
to journey at this time of year, romance tarried and ad- 
venture bent a willing ear. 

Yet he did not make the decision so abruptly as might 
be expected. One does not sally forth from a feudal 
castle by nonchalantly pushing open the front gate; 
Cosho’s proposed sortie was to him freighted with por- 
tent. All winter he had lived in the lofty spread of a 
great poplar, painstakingly stripping each twig and 
branch of its bitter bark, until now the tree, with its 
limbs white and bare, seemed to have been afflicted by 
some leprous blight. Cosho ate and slept there, and 
even when blizzards swept down from the north, shack- 
ling the land with ice and snow, he simply dozed con- 
tentedly in a high crotch, oblivious to the most freezing 
blast. The cold weather had but one effect on him; it 
made him torpid. As spring neared, and the air grew 
balmy, his interest in life quickened, and with it his 
movements, so that at this moment, although infinitely 
slow and deliberate, he displayed somewhat more ac- 
tivity than a large and robust snail. 

His decision came with a series of unmusical squeaks 
and grunts, and fidgeting on the limb where he clung 
like some great spiny protuberance. It may have been 
that hours of exposure to the full glare of the spring 
moonlight had aroused a certain madness in his stolid 
brain. At intervals now, he raised his head, paused in 
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his mastication of poplar bark, and sampled the air with 
twitching nostrils. Each time he did this his squeak or 
grunt became more emphatic. Finally, very cautiously, 
it seemed, although no amount of shaking could have 
dislodged him from his perch, he turned and started for 
the bole of the tree. There he paused in indecision, and 
eventually went backing down the thick trunk. He was 
bound for The Pool, and nothing should swerve him. 


HE POOL itself was no more than a nearly-land- 
locked arm of the lake, and but a hundred yards 
from Cosho’s tree. A wooded, shaded spot; shores 
choked with ancient windfalls, ends submerged, which 
were the runways of prowling mink. In plain view was 
a muskrat lodge, the home of a wise old pair of the 
aquatic rodents who were inordinately proud of their 
ten children. The kits, barely old enough to swim, were 
getting a lesson from their father in diving to the bot- 
tom and bringing up luscious pond-lily bulbs, which the 
old male carried to his open-air dining room on the log. 
Down the almost invisible wild-life trail came Cosho, 
muttering querulously to himself, grunting, squeaking, 
and seemingly withal in a terrible humor. In reality, how- 
ever, he was in high spirits, and was singing; lilting the 
indefinable joy that was in his heart; voicing his glad- 
ness that spring was here once more. He had gone but 
a few steps when an air current brought a scent which 
interested him mightily, and momentarily drew him 
from his determination to. visit The Pool. 

A timber cruiser, on his’ way into the hills that day, 
had sat on a near-by log and eaten his lunch, tossing 
behind him several tough strips of bacon rind; and it 
was the odor of the smoky, salty meat which awoke 
delighted anticipation in Cosho. His eyesight was of 
the poorest, but he boasted a nose that was second to 
but few of the wild kindred. Grunting his satisfaction, 
he started after the meat scrap. 

Now, it chanced that a big male lynx, made unpopu- 
lar at home by the arrival of four kittens which, in the 
saturnine way of most cats, he would have devoured if 
given an opportunity, had been wandering morosely 
through the woods until he came to the log. His keen 


nose told him that a snowshoe rabbit was hidden inside 
the rotted shell. With vast patience he disposed him- 
self comfortably in a near-by thicket facing the -rab- 
bit-hole, and prepared to wait. Knowing rabbits as he 
did, the lynx had every reason to believe that the magic 
of the night would entice the unsuspecting bunny out- 
side. That he was correct in his premise was proved by 
the fact that the rabbit had already appeared at the en- 
trance of its home, and by means of eyes, ears and nose, 
was seeking to learn if an enemy were about. The lynx 
was craft personified, however, and his mottled coat 
blended perfectly with the covert in which he lay as 
frozen. But just as the rabbit decided that the coast 
was clear, something happened. 

Around the end of the log, quills rattling hollowly 
like strings of dried bones being shaken together, 
came Cosho, still singing happily. Rabbits interested 
him not at all; behind a phalanx of spears, it is prob; 
able that he even scorned the lynx. Yet his abrupt ap- 
pearance, disconcerting as it was, undoubtedly saved the 
rabbit's life. 

Startled, the rabbit ducked back out of sight and at 
that instant the lynx leaped. Out of the tail of one 
beady eye, Cosho saw the cat coming; great, fluffy, 
feathered feet spread wide, and claws extended. With a 
movement remarkably quick for such a sloth-like animal, 
the porcupine humped himself into an attitude of de- 
fense, burying his nose between forepaws, and erecting 
his spines until he seemed to grow to twice his natural 
size. Indeed, too, in the filtered moonlight he appeared 
to change color, as the lighter fur beneath his quills was 
exposed; it was as though he had suddenly turned pale 
with anger. 

But the lynx had no intention of leaping on that 
living .pin-cushion. With an ear-splitting squall, he 
struck just short, and stood there glaring rage and dis- 
appointment. 

Then revenge flamed in his eyes. Being an old lynx. 
he understood porcupines, and while he would have 
preferred the rabbit, his hunger pangs were not to be 
denied. He flattened on the ground within three feet of 
Cosho’s head. 

For a full minute this tableau held; then the lynx 
got up and walked around behind the porcupine. Again 
he crouched and waited. 

Cosho, irritated but not seriously alarmed, could not 
fathom such tactics, usually his enemies left him 
severely alone, or they very foolishly attacked him: 
whereupon they gained (Continued on page 34) 
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Brant sprang to his feet, tore off his coat, and waved it frantically. 


T was mid-August. The Sweet Sizteen, a week 
out of Gloucester, was anchored near Braganza 
Bank, fishing for cod and haddock. At twelve 
on a hazy, muggy day the crew began to make 

ready for their afternoon set. 

Whack! Whack! Whack! 

The sharp, heavy butcher knives played a choppy 
staccato on the bait-boards along the cabin’s edge, 
hacking frozen herring into inch-long corner pieces 
f trawl hooks. The schooner, tugging at her 
anchor, rolled and pitched, as she, chunked into the 
zh southwest swells. 

Suddenly Dave Darcy checked his knife. 

What's that? Sounds like a mowing-machine a long 
Wav off! ? 

A long way is right,” jeered Brant Nixon. “The near- 

! ield’s something over a hundred miles. You must 
ave regular Pipes o’ Lucknow ears.” 

Dave disregarded his chum’s ridicule. 

Seems almost like a swarm of bumblebees, doesn’t 


or the 


h 


Sure, Dave!” agreed Martin Weed sunnily. “You've 
a hive in your belfry; an’ that’s what you hear hummin’. 
Watch sharp, or you'll get stung!” 

Pr-r-r-r-r! 

, faint metallic whirr was unmistakable. Everybody 
ved whacking, and stared west. 

“Pipes o’ Lucknow, eh?” crowed Dave. 
now, Weed?” 

The sound deepened to a clattering bass. 
who first picked up the hydroplane. 

“There! Just above the rollers! 
duck!" 

The khaki machine grew larger, flying fast and low. 
Dave remembered the cook, down in the forecastle, fry- 
ing doughnuts 

“On deck, Nap! 


“Who's stung 
It was Brant 


Skimming like a 


Here’s a hydroplane!” 


ARDEN popped up, red-faced and bare-armed, and 
joined the staring crowd. Only Captain Tom, after 
one scowling look, kept his knife going. 

“Tt’s a flying boat,” said Brant, “a biplane, HS2I. 
type, a pusher, with propeller in the rear. Isn't she a 
bird! Got a 400-horsepower Liberty engine, and good 
for eighty-five miles an hour. Can’t she scoot, though! 
Wish I was on her!” 

“T wish you was,” 
cut bait!” 

On came the machine. They could make out pilot 
and observer in helmets and goggles. 

“She'll close astern!” shonted 


snapped the captain. “Shut up, an’ 


Dave “Let me 


pass 


Sky Loafers 
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get out your shotgun, Cap’n, and fire them salute!” 
He started down into the cabin. 
“Nev'r a salute!” snarled Corcoran. ‘Take your foot 
off my doorstep!” 
Amazed, Dave stopped short. His commander freed 


his mind. 

“Sky loafers! Good-f'r-nothin’ divvles! Tryin’ t’ sec 
how fast or how far or how high they c’n go, while oth’ 
men are workin’ hard t’ support ’em. What use are 
they? Nev’r a bit! When a feller’s too lazy t’ do any- 
thing else, he takes t’ flyin’.” 

“Air sailors!” he continued. “Lightnin’ chasers! 
tin’ up aloft an’ lettin’ th’ engine do th’ work, while they 
kite along an’ enjoy th’ scenery. Usin’ neith’r brain nor 
muscle, but just graftin’ on Uncle Sam!” 

As this tirade ended, the flying boat passed barely 
fifty yards astern, its roar drowning all lesser sounds. 
Even the sulky captain’s eyes were fastened on it. The 
schooner gave a tremendous roll. On a sudden the ob- 
server began to wave both arms frantical! 

“What’s bitin’ th’ crazy loon?” 

Captain Tom’s eyes and ears quickly found out. A 
dingy, greasy cloud blew aft. Everybody whirled, and 
t half-dozen startled yells gave the alarm. 

“Fire! FIRE!” . 

Marden bolted for his galley. 

“That last roll must have tipped ‘over my doughnut 
kettle and the stove cover, and spilled the fat into the 
fire!” 


Set- 


He backed down into the smoke. Captain Tom grabbx d 
at him, but missed. 

“Come out o’ that, you fool!” 

Nap disappeared. Five seconds later he fumbled back, 
coughing and strangling. 

“T can’t do anything! Water! Drown it!” 

Ten minutes of lively work with the pails saved the 
schooner. Then Captain Tom paid his respects to the 
fliers. Whether or not they understood, they saw that 


With a gesture of farewell, they 
sealed eastward. Corcoran’s wrath was still at the 
boiling point. He turned on the luckless Dave. 

“An’ you're the feller who got Nap away from his 
galley!” 

No football coach or bucko mate had anything on 
Captain Tom, once he was roused. He had the brain 
to back his temper, and the tongue to back his brain, 
and the muscle to back his tongue, loosened by the 
peril from which the Sixteen had just escaped. He 
had a hand-picked assortment of picturesque idioms; 
and no pent-up dictionary or grammar contracted 
his vocal powers. He stamped and snorted up and 

down the cramped deck, like a rogue elephant on the 

rampage. What he didn’t say to Dave, and incidentally 
to Brant, wasn’t worth saying. It left both boys white 
ind choking. 

Corcoran finished. He looked after the aviators, al- 
most hidden in the eastern haze. 

“I've no use for birds like them,” he growled. “I 
know ’em too well. One of ’em’s perched on my family 
tree. My sister's boy, my namesake, Tommy C., had 
the makin’ of as smart a fisherman as ever pulled trawl. 
I was plannin’ t’ leave him th’ schooner, when I retired. 
An’ what does he do five years ago but get nutty ov’r 
flyin’ an’ go off an’ leave me! I saw him at a fair th’ 
next summer. He an’ another gazook was goin’ through 
all sorts o’ monkey stunts in th’ air, loopin’ th’ loop, do- 
in’ the giant swing, an’ turnin’ double somersaults 
backward. By an’ by somebody stubs his thumb, an’ 
down bumps th’ machine, an’ runs along th’ ground, 
When it reaches a soft spot, th’ wheels sink in, an’ it 
up-ends on its snoot, smashes th’ propeller, an’ tips over. 
Out comes Tommy on his head. He was shook up 
some, but no bones were broken. There he stood in his 
leather coat an’ helmet an’ fool grin, nickin’ th’ mud 
out. o” his radiator holes with th’ point of his jackknife. 
No, I didn’t say anything t’ him. But that f'r flyin’!” 

He snapped his fingers. Again the bait knives began 
whacking. 


the fire was out. 


T two that afternoon the Swect Sizteen’s crew went 
out for their second set. The breezeless air, like a 

moist heavy blanket, made the men listless and sluggish. 
The falling barometer presaged a storm. Captain Tom 
was uneasy. His sixth sense, developed through years of 
battling with wind and sea, forewarned him of trouble. 

“Th’ Divvle’s brewin’ some kind of a broth up there 
beyant th’ horizon.” 

He scowled at Dave and Brant. 

“Anybody who's afraid t’ go out fr this set e’n stay 
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aboard, an’ help Nap clean up th’ forecastle.” 

This promised to be a dirty disagreeable job. So the 
boys ducked it. Soon they were rowing southwest against 
the long, interminable swells, heaving lazily in from the 
open Atlantic. A northeast wind was beginning to kick 
up a slight chop. 

Their conversation turned to the hydroplane, the fire 
and Captain Tom. 

“Cap’n’s set,” remarked Brant. “He hangs onto a 
grudge like a bulldog. His mad was up this noon all 
right, all right! Well, it was a close call for the schooner. 
But ’tisn’t fair to lay it to the hydroplane or to us.” 

“I can see where we don’t have a very good time the 
rest of this trip,” said Dave. “If Cap’n Tom rubs it into 
me too hard, I’m going to quit the Sizteen and ship with 
somebody else. I’ve got my limit, and he came pretty 
near it this noon.” 

“Queer what that machine was doing out here so far 
from land,” observed Brant. “Scouting for rum-runners, 
perhaps.” 

“I wouldn’t object to being a flyer myself.” 

The wind freshened; the chop increased. They were 
almost three miles south of the vessel, when they heaved 
over their trawl. 

“Dave,” said Brant uneasily, “I’ve a hunch some- 
thing’s going to happen. I don't like this smoky sky and 
puffy wind.” 

“We'll set and take up as quick as we can,” returned 
his chum. 

A haze swathed the glittering sea. Gradually the 
pitching schooner grew dim; at last even her spiky masts 
vanished. The sun glowered, a copper ball. 

‘Brant heaved the heavy ground-line in over the roller. 
It was blowing harder and growing rougher every min- 
ute. The air sparkled, as with diamond dust. Feather- 
white crests capped the glassy green surges, and flying 
spray drenched the dory. 

“Br-r-r-r!” exclaimed Dave. “Blow some more! We're 
sure in for a peeler, a regular ringtailed snorter.” 

The dory jumped skittishly; but the trawl, heavy with 
fish, held her bow up into the gale. Dave eyed their in- 
creasing catch. 

“We'll have a stiff pull back.” 

Brant unhooked a twenty-pound cod. 

“Isn’t he a dandy! I hate to stop hauling.” 

But with every fish the boat rode deeper, and more 
water cascaded over the bow. 

“Jerusalem!” gasped Dave. “This ts tough!” 

“Almost too much of a good thing. Guess we'll have 
to buoy the trawl, and let go.” 

A distant whisper! 

“What's that!” exclaimed Brant. “Hydroplane again?” 

The whisper became a murmur; the murmur, a rush- 
ing; the rushing, a rumble; the rumble, a roar; the 
roar, a hollow bellowing. ‘Then the gale struck with 
tenfold fury. 

“Guess the Old One himself’s coming!” said Dave. 

Out of the haze heaved a huge comber. It was close 
aboard, before the boys saw it. 

“Look alive!” yelled Brant. 

Dave began scooping out the water with his oil hat. 


As the rushing wave 
broke over the boat, fill- 
ing her from gunwale to 
gunwale, the trawl 
snapped like rotten 
thread. Fish, oars, buoys, 
tubs were washed out. 
Dave, swept aft, barely 
saved himself by catch- 
ing the stern becket.. The 
dory swung side to the 
sea. A little more, and 
she would be rolled over. 
-Brant wrenched up the 
nearest thwart, and pad- 
dled hard to bring the 
bow up into the wind. 
“Bail!” he gasped. 


Brant, on his knees, dipped to port and starboard alter- 
nately. His breath and strength were failing, when his 
eye fell on the only remaining trawl tub, its strap 
caught round a thole pin. 

“Let's ‘drug’ her,” he proposed. 

About thirty fathoms of ground line remained aboard. 
One end they tied to the painter, the other to the tub, 
and dropped it overboard. Like a floating anchor, it kept 
the dory’s head to the dry, heavy wind, as they drifted 
rapidly seaward. 


HE afternoon was waning. 

northeast, must keep her anchorage, until all the 
other dories should come in. By the time she could 
search for the boys it would be too dark for her to 
find them. Without oars, how could they last. till 
morning? As the leaping dory pulled back against the 
tub, the painter whipped the water. The straining rope 
could not stand those repeated jerks forever. They 
watched it anxiously. 

The red sun touched the horizon, its level rays glori- 
fying the yeasty spindrift. Still the gale did not slacken. 
Suddenly Dave held up his hand. 

“Listen, Brant!” 

A distant low rumble came up against the wind. 


A Smashing Tennis 
Story 


Ren ructions between a fiery youngster 
and a famous tennis expert; players pet 
superstitions mixed with plenty of clashes and 
chuckles; fine, fast tournament playing and real 
tips on tennis—you'll find them all in Rex Lee's 
coming story of “That Sarsaparilla Smash.” 

Young Red Atwell, himself a tennis player 
extraordinary, asked nothing better of athletic 
life than his chance to play in the same tourna- 
ment with the famous Jason Puyster. Hc 
dreamed of it, trained for it, lived for it. 

Then came the big clash! It sent a high- 
powered car to the bottom of the lake; it got two 
hasty dispositions all wet and muddy; it ruined 
Red's lucky tennis shoes; it wrecked the dignity 
of a famous man. 

It was Red's fault, and it wasn’t Red's fault. 
It was funny. and it wasn’t funny. 

But of one thing Red Atwell was sure. Even 
if most of the club members had put him down 
as an upstart and a rowdy, he was going to play 
in that tournament—and he was going to bat 
Puyster! A big ambition for a lank youngster. 
His father’s coaching had made him a whirlwind 
on the court, but Puyster was a marvel of speed 
and a wizard with a smash— 


“THAT SARSAPARILLA SMASH” 
Coming Next Month 


Captain Tom 

scanned the avia- 

tors up and down, 

two or three times 

opened his mouth, 

but no words 
came, 


The schooner, miles - 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
“Abraham's Breaker, pounding! We're drifting 
straight down on it. We'll never cross it alive!” 

But Brant was giving his attention to something else. 

“There’s the hydroplane again!” 

The faint whirring grew louder. Soon the machine 
was visible eastward, skimming toward them in the 
dying sunlight. Brant sprang to his feet, tore off his 
coat, and waved it frantically. 

Dave followed his example. On came the plane, its 
clatter drowning old Abraham’s menace. 

“They'll never: notice us in this haze,’ 
Dave. “Guess our goose is cooked!” 

Suddenly the leather-capped observer leaned out and 
swung his hand. Brant uttered a yell of joy. 

“They see us!” 

The plane circled broadly, and came up against the 
wind, until it hung like a huge droning beetle, fifty 
feet above the sea, and close istern of the dory. On its 
lower panel was painted a white star surrounded by 
a red circle on a blue field. From the gunner’s cockpit 
the observer began to motion with his hands. 

“What’s he doing?” asked Dave, puzzled. 

“Signaling! I know the code. Don't bother me.” 

The aviator continued wigwagging. 

“Will try to take you off with rope,” spelled Brant. 
“Be ready!” 

“What! In this wind and sea?” snorted Dave incredu- 
lously. “They can’t do it.” 

“Give ’em a chance! If they don’t, who will?” 

Dave remembered old Abraham, and grew silent. 

“All right!” Brant signaled back. 

From the bow of the flying boat dropped a rope. 
Every yard a knot had been tied for a handhold; and 
its end was weighted with three life preservers. Bucket- 
ing into the gale, the plane moved slowly forward over 
the dory. But the line, despite its triple burden, strung 
back in the heavy wind, too high to be reached. The 
observer gave a gesture of disappointment, and the 
machine darted away. The boys’ hearts sank. 

“No use!” despaired Dave. “They’ve given it up!” 

Suddenly the drag rope broke. The dory, unballasted, 
floated high. Caught by the wind, the bow stwung like a 
flash. A moment more, and she would be overturned. 
Brant grabbed his thwart. 

“Quick, Dave!” 

Paddling their hardest, they turned her head once 
more to the blast.’ Abraham was rumbling louder to 
leeward. They looked for the plane. 

“Here she comes again!” shouted Brant joyfully. 

Two hundred yards astern, the flying boat was just 
swinging toward them. The observer in the cockpit 
had pulled his rope back, and was fussing over it. 

“They'll have to get us mighty quick, if they’re going 
to get us at all,” said Dave. 

Once more the rope dropped. This time, beside the 
life preservers, it bore two pyrene fire-extinguishers, such 
as are always carried on hydroplanes. Their additional 
weight was sufficient to make it hang practically straight, 
so that its end dipped in the water. Skipping from 
crest to crest, it approached the dory. 

“Go first, Dave!” said Brant. “I'll hold her steady.” 

It was no time for argument. A metal cylinder clanged 
against the stern. Dave dropped his thwart, and rose 
with outstretched arms. His fingers were almost clos- 
ing round the rope, when the plane gave a leap to one 
side. It had struck a “bump” in the air, corresponding 
“to a wave on the sea. The line 
with its dangling collection was 
jerked from Dave’s clutch. He 
gave a cry of disappointment. The 
flying boat scaled away. 


? 


desponded 


ITH a farewell flicker that 

set the spume ablaze, the 
top of the sun’s fiery disk van- 
ished under the horizon. Leeward 
the breaker rumbled draggingly. 
The aviators must make haste. Af- 
ter it grew dark, their efforts 
would be fruitless. The boys’ faces 
were white and set, as they 
watched the persistent machine 
circle once more behind them. 

Up, up, up, closer and closer. The 
observer's hand, moving to right 
and left, now rising, now falling, 
gave the pilot his directions. At 
last the roaring plane hung mo- 
tionless over the dory, its speed 
nicely calculated to correspond 
with the force of the wind and the backward drift of the 
boat. It was the decisive moment. 

“Careful, Dave!” warned Brant. “Don’t miss it! And 
don’t let that extinguisher smash you on the head!” 

Dave’s hands closed round the dangling cylinder, then 
clutched the rope. Slowly the plane moved ahead, the 
dory dropped from under him, and he swung above the 
tumbling seas. 

His feet dragged through the water. A high wave 
drenched him to the waist. Then the pilot elevated the 
nose of his machine, and Dave was snatched above the 
surface. He began climbing as fast as he could from 
knot to knot, while Brant, kneeling in the tossing dory, 
watched him with an anxious face. i 

Up, up, up! It was hard to grasp the slender, sway- 
ing line. But Dave's arms (Continued on page 47) 
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Dinsdale fell into the arms 

of one of his crowd and 

Kip reeled a bit and sank 
down on the grass. 


NE rotten February afternoon I wandered down 
the corridor to 26, thumped, and burst in on a 
scene of surging activity. Ray hadvhis feet on 
the radiator and Kip sprawled on the window 
seat, a book on his placid tummy; and both were 
pretty near asleep. Beyond Kip was a rain-washed 
window, and through it you got a queer blurred view 
of the campus; dingy snow cut by red-brick walks; 
pools of water; the slate roof of Bolster looking silver- 
plated in the whitish light; a crimson curtain hanging 
from an open window and dripping blood on the white 
marble steps beneath; and rain, rain till you wondered 
where it all came from. I shoved onto the end of 
the cushion and asked Kip what book he was reading. 
“*Recreation’,’” he murmured. 
“Who wrote it?” 
“Grey of Fallodon.” 
“Uh-huh,” said I. No use showing your ignorance, ch? 
I took the book and looked at it where it was opened. 
“T put games definitely as a desirable part of recreation, 
and I would say have one or more games of which you 
are fond, but let them, at any rate in youth, be games 


which test the wind, the staying power, and the activity . 


of the whole body, as well as skill.” That's what I read. 
“He’s not such a fool, either,” I said, and I read it again, 
aloud this time. “Ponder that, my young friend,” I 
said. “Get that about ‘wind’ and ‘staying. power’ and 
‘activity of the whole body.’ Bet you Grey’s a lacrosse 
player, what?” 

“Lacrosse,” groaned Ray, dropping his feet from the 
radiator. “Don’t be a total ass, Dutch! Doesn’t he 
mention skill, too?” 

“Huh, maybe you think the guy’s boosting running,” 
I came back at him. “That’s what you might call re- 
plete with skill! Humping around a track for a couple 
of miles! Yeah, that’s an art, that is!” 

“You try it some time,” growled Ray. “Then you'll 
find it takes a heap more skill than batting folks on 
the head with a crooked stick!” 

“Ts that so? I'll bet I run a blame sight farther than 
two miles in a lacrosse game, young feller, and—” But 
right there I saw that Ray was dying for a scrap and so 
I quit. “Well, anyway, that’s got nothing to do with 
Kip. You know blame well he ought to do something 
besides play golf.” 
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Kip’s Finish 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 


“Don’t I tell him so all the time?” demanded Ray. 

“I can’t even play that,’ said Kip sadly. “Jennings 
as good as told me the other day that I wouldn’t make 
the team. Oh, well—” 

“You're in luck,” I told him. “Say, listen, you get 
yourself a stick and I'll show you enough about lacrosse 
in half an hour so’s you can get on the squad next 
month.” 

“No use, Dutch. It wouldn’t do.” 

“Why wouldn't it?” 

Kip grinned at Ray. “He doesn’t admire your pastime, 
and, you know, I’ve got to live with him.” 

“That’s right,” said Ray. “Might as well Jay off him, 
Dutch. He’s about decided to go out for track.” 

“That straight, about going out for the track team?” 
I asked Kip a minute later, after Ray had gone off to 
the gym. 

“Well, he wants me to. 
they need new men on the squad, and all that. 
try it.” 

“Kip,” I said solemnly, “don’t go and make «a horri- 
ble mistake. You listen to me.” I talked lacrosse to 
him ‘for a good half hour, I guess, but I couldn’t get 
him to promise anything. 


Thinks I could sprint. Says 
I might 


i ee been trying to get Kip Trainor on the lacrosse 
squad ever since last spring, and Ray had been talk- 
ing track to him just as long. But neither of us had any 
luck because Kip was nutty about golf. I’m not say- 
ing anything against that game, but you know as well 
as I that it isn’t a serious occupation like lacrosse, or 
even football. As for track stuff, only a crazy coot like 


Ray Robinson would say much for that. Kip kept 
thinking he’d make the golf team, but he didn’t. Some 
guy was always crowding him off. To-day, though, was 
the first time I'd heard him talk discouraged. 

Of course Ray had the advantage over me, for he 
and Kip roomed together and were thick as thieves. 
Ray was only two or three months older than Kip, 
but he seemed more, and Kip went on like he thought 
Ray was the embodiment of all wisdom, or whatever 
it is. Mind you, I liked Ray, but he was so darn 
cocksure that he got my goat sometimes. He _ pre- 
tended he couldn’t see lacrosse with a spyglass and 
that a fellow who played it was crazy in the dome. 

Then, too, I’d get out of patience with Kip for think- 
ing Ray such a marvel and doing just about everything 
Ray told him to. 

After that three-day rain the weather got onto itself 
and it wasn’t long before we were outdoors and I was 
too busy to see much of Kip and Ray. But one after- 
noon along the first part of March I happened over to 
the track on my way to the field, and there was Kip 
in shorts and a running shirt and spiked shoes prac- 
ticing starts with a bunch of others. Presently Green- 
away sent them off on a jog and I asked: “What’s Kip 
Trainor think he’s doing, Greeny?” 

red thinks he’s learning to be a sprinter,” said the 
coach. 

“That so?” I said, innocent. “Well, I guess he will be 
good.” Greeny pulled a splinter off the hurdle he was 
sitting on and began to chew it, eyeing me sort of 
suspicious. But all he said was, “Yeah?” 

They held the spring handicap meet on a Friday, and 
as we were playing Torrence at lacrosse the next af- 
ternoon, we had only a half hour’s work-out and so I 
got over to the oval in time to see the last of the stunts. 
There was a mob of entries, for a guy will try any- 
thing if he thinks he’s got enough handicap. When they 
pulled off the 440-yards I was surprised to see Kip in it. 
Last I'd known, you see, he was going to be a sprinter. 
Watching him run, I was good and mad I hadn’t got him 
for lacrosse, for he sure did run sweet. Not very fast, I 
guess, but easy and like he was enjoying it. He had a 
sort of springy stride that I liked; although Ray, who 
had been our best miler last year, ran close to the 
ground. Kip didn’t come in better than sixth, but he 
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finished as fresh as a daisy, and going across to the 
tent he talked like he hadn’t been winded a bit. And I 
kept thinking to myself, Gee, what a lacrosse player he 
would have made! 

I had one more try, but he only laughed. “Be your 
own sweet self, Dutch,” he said. “I like this game and 
I’m going to keep at it.” 

“Yes, but what’s it going to get you?” I asked. “Run- 
ning about tenth in the quarter-mile isn’t such a much.” 
“Was I tenth? I didn’t think it was as bad as that.” 

“Well, maybe you were sixth or seventh, but what's 
the diff? Might just as well not 
finish. Now if you were playing 
lacrosse—” 

“Dutch, you're a pest! Anyway, 
* [I'm in the half, and maybe I'll 
do better.” 

Which he did. For he finished 
fifth. 


LONG about the last of April 

they held the class meet, and 
Kip was entered for the 880 and 
got second place. I didn’t see it 
because it came off while we were 
away on the spring trip, but after 
recess I came across Kip one day 
and congratulated him. ‘Looks 
like you'd found your distance,” I 
said. “Who told you you were a 
sprinter in the first place?” 

“Well, Ray thought I’d be bet- 
ter at the sprints than at the dis- 
tances, but I couldn’t seem to get. 
the hang of starting. I always got 
off last.” 

“Holy mackerel!” I said. “You 
don't mean that Ray made a mis- 
take?” 

Kip grinned. “No, I don’t be- 
lieve so. Probably I'd be a fair 
sprinter if I could get the gun 
right.” 

“Huh,” I said, “I could fy if I * 
had wings! Still like the game?” 

Kip nodded. “You bet, Dutch! Ne 
It’s great!” aX by 

Next thing I knew Kip was try- 
ing the mile at the interscholastic 
meet along in lute April. He didn’t 
get placed, of course, in either that 
or the 880, but, for that matter, 
neither did Ray. Just the same, 
Banning took third place, scoring ar. 
pretty heavy in the field events. BONS 
I ran into Greeny at Cottrell’s 
Drug Store Sunday afternoon and 
asked about Kip. 

_ “Well,” said Greeny, “it wouldn't 
Jar me much to see him land the 
cross-country next November.” 

“Meaning you think he’s a long-distance runner, ch?” 

“You got it. If there was a two-mile run on the ecard 
two weeks from next Saturday he'd win it. He’s got 
the craziest pair o’ lungs I ever saw on a kid.” 

“Crazy?” 

“Yeah, they don’t get pumpin’ right until he’s done a 
mile or so, it seems. Say, if he had Ray Robinson’s 
stride and judgment he'd give Ray a nice race.” 

“And a couple of months ago you weren't thinking 
much of him, were you, Coach?” 

“Why would I?” he snorted. “He said he wanted 
to do the sprints; suid Robinson said he could. Shucks, 
I saw he wouldn’t ever make a sprinter. You couldn't 
get him off the mark without a shove! But I tried him 
in the 440 and he showed better. Then I edged hint into 
the half and he looked better still. So I tried him in the 
mile, and he found himself, Dutch. Course he didn’t 
do much Saturday. Look at the bunch he ran against! 
But after I’ve worked on him another year and length- 
ened his stride he’s going to show speed as well as lungs. 
Have another?” 

I haven’t said so right out, but I was sort of nuts on 
Kip. Had been since the day, a couple of years before, 
I found a big bum named Murdoch making him do 
stunts for a gang of seniors. Murdoch and I had a sweet 
scrap, and Kip was sort of grateful and used to drop 
around to see me after that. Then, next fall, he hitched 
up with Ray, and after that we weren't so chummy. 
Well, that was all right, because ’'m not much to feast 
the eyes on and haven't any parlor tricks, while Ray’s a 
fascinating sort of coot and it was natural for Kip to fall 
for him. Anyway, it didn’t make any difference be- 
tween Kip and me as far as I was concerned, and—what 
I mean, I got sort of interested in his track career, as 
Ray called it, and used to go over to the oval now and 
then when I had the chance and watch him work. 

I remember one afternoon finding him and Ray and 
Dilworth and a couple others having a mile trial with 
Greeny holding the watch on them. They were starting 
the third lap when I got there and Ray was well in the 
lead, with Dilworth second and the other three about 
sixty yards back. Kip was taking it plumb easy, it 
looked like, till Greeny bawled him out. “Last lap! 
Last lap! Lengthen out, Trainor! Move out o’ there 
and run!” Kip moved out and left the two others be- 
hind and beat Dilworth just at the finish. Ray had to 


He kept gaining on Ray, foot by foot. 


sit down on the bench, and so did Dilworth, but Kip 
ambled back down the track and wanted to know his 
time. 

“Never mind your time,” snarled Greeny. “It was 
slow enough! Say, why the hootin’ owls was you loafing 
back there in the third lap? Didn’t you know it was a 
race?” 

“Why, yes, but I knew I could pass Dilworth in the 
last.” 

“You did, eh? Well, what about Robinson? Didn't 
you happen to see him? Or was he too far al «hid 

Kip grinned. 
“Well, I guess there 
wouldn't be much 
use trying to beat 
him, would there?” 

Greeny almost 
swallowed his gum. 
“Listen, you!” he 
sputtered. “You're 
here to do like I tell 
you. When I say 
run, you run! I’m 
not expecting you to 
beat Robinson, but 
there’s no rule says 
you can’t try! Beat 


it over to the 
showers, and—hcy! 
—jog it all the 


way!” Then he saw 
me grinning and 
growled: “By golly, 
Id like to see that 


guy sweat just 
once!” 
HE next Satur- 


day the track 
team went to Lanier 
und met the fresh- 
men and, of course, 
got beaten. But Ray 


won the mile and 
came in second in the 
880, and Kip finished 
fourth in the mile. 

The big event, the 
dual meet with Old 
Forge Academy came 
on the last Saturday 
in May. The Record 
came out with an ar- 
ticle the Thursday be- 
fore that told how 
Banning would have 
to work hard and all 
that but would win 
by about 80 to 63. It 
said Ray was sure of 
the mile and Dil- 
worth would likely 
pick up one or two 
points in that event. 
I couldn't see why 
they were touting Dil- 
worth, though, for I 
was plumb certain 
Kip could beat that 
guy. 

Friday, after prac- 


about it. 


make money by catchin 


Jibby’s new summer 


Great 
snakes. 


alla 


A Whale of a 
Mistake 


Jibby Jones Makes It 


HAT’S THAT? Jibby Jones never’ 
makes a blunder? Guess a; 
made one this time, and it’s a blinger of a 
blunder. Estimated cost, $200.43. 
His friend George can't help chuckling 
You'll chuckle, 
George tells you how ‘nog Aime rir’ to 


nosed snakes, and f himself fair 
hopping in trouble. Toad trouble! Trust 
|  Jibby to pick a lively kind. 

And trust Ellis Parker Butler to make a 
lively story out of it, a different sort of 
story that gives you an entirely new slant 
on Jibby and a fascinating glimpse of 


the towering sand dunes and gigantic wind 
bowls of the Atlantic Coast. * 
lace to catch bait for hog-nosed 
ut that’s an ex 
ment. Ask Jibby’s friend G 
ready for a big laugh when he tells you in 
the gine number of THE AMERICAN Boy 
ut Jibby Jones and the Snake Bait. 
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“Sure; and you're doing finc, Kip. I'm proud of you.” 

“That’s the trouble. I’m doing too fine.” 

“Come again,” I said. 

“I’m getting too good at it, Dutch. I—I'm afraid I 
can beat Ray!” 

I just stared at him. He nodded seriously, though, and 
went on. 

“Yes. I’m not absolutely sure, for I’ve never tried. And 
Greeny’s peeved because I don’t do better.” 

“Well, for the love of limes, why don’t you?” I asked. 
Then it dawned on me. “You mean—” 

“That’s it, Dutch. You know Ray. He’s a cotking 
good chap, and I like him a lot, but he’d never forgive 
me if I beat him, He's used to being the big cheese in 
the mile run, he’s expecting to win it to-morrow, just 
as he did last year, and he'd be all broken up if he 
didn’t, Anyhow, even if it wouldn’t make any difference 
between us, which it surely would, I'd rather do any- 
-thing than disappoint him, Dutch.” 

“Tt might do him good,” I grunted, but of course Kip 
couldn’t see it that way. Finally, I asked, “Well, why 
don’t you let him have it and you finish second?” 

“But do you think I could? That would be all right 
if I could pull it off, but there'll be at least six starters, 
and Old Forge has two good men in Dinsdale and Cottle. 
What I mean is, can I tag along behind Ray and let him 
finish first and not get caught at it? Greeny swears that 
if I don’t run my head off he'll drop me from the track 
team and tell everyone why. And Id hate that, Dutch.” 

“I'll say so! And Greeny’s just the guy to do it, too. 
I guess the best thing for you, Kip, is to break your leg 
between now and two o'clock to-morrow!” 

“It looks that way,” he sighed. “I heard some of the 
fellows talking this afternoon; Goodlet—he’s our cap- 
tain, you know—and three or four others; and they said 
that the meet would depend on two or three events; 
the mile, for one, and the 440 and one of the sprints, I 
think it was. Of course it’s my duty to see that we do 
as well as we can. I mean, I ought to—to think of the 
school, Dutch, oughtn’t 1?” 

“The school comes first, Kip.” 

“I know.” Kip stared gloomily at his shoes. “I wish 
Id never started track work, Dutch.” Presently he said, 

“T never have beaten Ray, and maybe I can’t. Greeny’s 
never told me my time lately, and that makes me sus- 
picious. I'm afraid that if I set right out at the start 
and did my best I'd pass Ray along about the middle 
of the last quarter. You sec, he’s really a much better 
runner than I am, Dutch; I haven't his form and I can’t 
judge my pace very well yet; but I’ve got better wind. 
And that goes for a good deal in 
the mile. I generally finish pretty 
fresh and I guess I could keep on 
running for another lap or two 
without feeling it badly. I was 
wondering, if I ate something or 
got myself tired beforehand—but 
that would be sort of cheating, 
wouldn’t it? And, as you said, the 
school does come first.” 


FTER awhile he went off, 

looking more cheerful al- 
though he hadn’t got much ad- 
vice. I was sorry he was in a jam, 
-but what could I tell him he didn’t 
already know? Besides, to tell the 
truth, I didn’t really believe that 
about his being as good as Ray. 
It didn’t stand to reason that a 
guy who'd been training only three 
months could beat a fellow who'd 
been at it two years, did it? 

We had more than four hundred 
fellows at Banning that year, and 
Old Forge brought a couple of 
hundred along, and so there was 
quite a mob on hand at two 
o'clock that Saturday afternoon. 
We had a band, a lot of imported 
officials, two or three photogra- 
phers and a United States Senator 
who was some guy’s father. Alto- 
gether it was some event. What 
with about three dozen officials 
and all the fellows who were tak- 
ing part in the meet, it looked like 
there were as many on the ‘field 
as in the grandstand. There was 


in. He's 


too, when 


it for moe 
y 


it among 


sive amusc- 
rge—and get 


tice, I found Kip wait- 
ing for me in my dig- 
gings. It. was the first 
time he’d been around since before Christmas and I was 
kind of pleased until I learned his errand. “Dutch,” he 
said, “you’ve always been corking to me, a darn sight 
better than I've deserved; and I know you'll hand me 
the righ® dope.” 

“Shoot,” said I. 

“It's about Ray, Dutch.” 

“What's he done?” 

“Nothing. It’s what I’ve done. I mean what I might 
do. You see I—I’m sort of fond of Ray.” 

“Sure,” I said. “He’s a good fellow.” 

“Well, you know he got me started in this running 
business. He thought I’d make a sprinter. Well, I 
couldn’t, and Greeny got me at the half, and then the 
mile.” 


a big -score-board back of the 
starting line, and by three o'clock 
you had to look a couple of times 
to see whether Banning or Old Forge was ahead, 
the figures were so close. We did better than we'd 
expected in the sprints and hurdles and not so well in 
the field events. I still say that running isn’t real brain 
work, but I'll own that I was sort of excited. Ted Row- 
ley and I and a couple of other chaps had seats in the 
first row, and when Mayfield, of Banning, won the high 
hurdles by the length of his eyelashes I almost fell over 
the wall. Old Forge had copped the meet last spring, 
and our gang sure wanted to win to-day and was all het 
up about it. Every time anything happened everyone 
jumped up and waved something and yelled bloody 
murder, and when we gave the long cheer and the base 
drummer whanged his hardest there was quite some dis- 
turbance! (Continued on page 45) 
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Painless Camping 
By Elmer C. Adams 


NE evening on my first camping trip, my com- 

panion and I laid aside our canoe paddles just at 

sundown on a wide sandy shore of a large lake. 

As a result of certain tomfooleries, we had upset 
in shallow water during the day, and had with difficulty 
rescued our odds and ends of duffel which the current 
was mischievously bearing away. The sun had dried us, 
however; and now that the night, clear and warm, was 
already upon us, we decided against the formality of 
pitching camp. We set the canoe on edge to break the 
wind, and with blankets handy, lay down in our clothes 
to sleep under the stars. 

I awoke some time later with a dash of moisture in 
my face and sprang erect. A stiff wind was blowing, 
high waves could be heard seething almost at my feet, 
and a thick murk was twisting and hurling across the 
sky. In an instant while I tried to collect what I then 
regarded as my wits, a violent downpour was upon us. 

“Bill!” I called to my companion. I fumbled for the 
canoe and turned it bottom up with the intention of 
creeping under it. Bill meanwhile reared to his feet and 
sniffed the watery air like a startled horse; at once, with 
astonishing energy he seized the canoe and whirled it 
over onto its bottom; and in the darkness I heard the 
sound of shoes and tinware clattering as they were hur- 
riedly pitched into it. 

“What’s the matter?” I cried, upsetting the boat 
again. Bill once more in 
his madness rolled it top 
side up and began prowl- 
ing about the beach for 
duffel. “Catch them,” I 
heard him cry. “They’re 
floating away!” 

leaped to him and 
shook his arm. “Bill, Bill! 
wake up!” I cried. “It’s 
raining.” 

His wild energy left 
him and he said, in a 
changed voice, “Why, I 
am awake.” 

Awake he was. after 
that, although a minute 
before he had been 
asleep, or half asleep, 
and dreaming of our ad- 
venture on the preced- 
ing day. We got our 
shelter erected at last and wedged ourselves under it as 
we could, among the decks and thwarts. But not until 
our clothes, blankets, and food supplies were thoroughly 
soaked. We shivered the night out with our teeth rat- 
tling like beans in an empty bag, and arose to a morn- 
ing of chill, exhaustion, and hunger. 

That “empty bag” is no figure of speech, either. The 
teeth were about the only contents of our heads; or if 
there was anything in addition to teeth it certainly was 
not knowledge of camp craft. 


Bear in mind that the pots 
and pans need scouring. 


EVERAL years passed before I understood fully that 
the comedy of that night was also a tragedy—a 
tragedy of ignorance. My belief in those days was that 
camping consisted of sleeping on a rock (unless snags 
and nettles were more abundant), of cating my food raw 
(when I didn’t have leisure to burn it), and of enduring 
wet, cold, fatigue, and blisters, while pretending all the 
time that I enjoyed them. I thought camping was , 
the art of being uncomfortable without complain- 
ing. I thought it was an act of heroism, like being 
burned at the stake; it hurt, but one had a principle 
to majntain, and maybe history would know one as 
a martyr, and honor him with a bronze (or solid 
ivory) monument in a park. 

But of course this is all the bunk. No experienced 
camper, woodsman, hunter or explorer ever suffers 
discomfort for a moment when he can avoid it. He 
keeps his body warm and dry and protected from 
wounds; he feeds it with appetizing, nourishing 
food; and he lays it to rest at night in a bed that 
is both well sheltered and soft. 

In short, good camping is the exact opposite of 
what I, in common with most campers, believed it 
to be. It is a problem in adjustment. You are 
really camping when you are exercising your wits, 
somewhere out in the woods, with scant equipment, 
to minister to your bodily and spiritual needs as 
effectively as you could within the walls of your 
own home. 

Does this have a namby-pamby sound? There 
is nothing namby-pamby about the act of creating a 
home in a wilderness; of starting where the Indians 
started and winning for yourself the advantages of 
civilization. It is a test of your ingenuity, your 


creativeness, your pa- 
tience, and your indus- 
try; whereas the other 
style of camping is a test 
of nothing but your en- 
durance. Good camp- 
ing trains the important 
faculties of self-reliance 
and self-help; the other 
style is a training in noth- 
ing but self-neglect. 

Suppose then, that you 
are going camping this 
summer and are bent 
upon practicing camping 
as an art, and not as an 
accident. How should you 
go about it? 

Obviously, no exact sct 
of instructions could ap- 
ply to all kinds of camp- 
ing. Let us therefore consider the type that is most 
common, a week-end trip of two or three days, not far 
from home, with ample facilities for transporting equip- 
ment. Starting from this basis the details of any other 
kind of trip can readily be worked out. 

I have said that camping consists in creating for your- 
self the comforts of home: shelter, clothing, food, and 
entertainment. 

Given a ready-made cottage or shack, the problem of 
shelter is solved in advance, but the chances are you 
will use a tent. Now tents are almost as diverse in 
character as houses. Under favorable conditions I have 
slept luxuriously in an army pup tent, and in a tent of 
balloon silk, weighing four pounds, which could be toted 
over the mountains on my back. But the first of these 
will attract mosquitoes from the 48 states and insular 
possessions, and both, on a rainy day, are about as com- 
fortable as a hole in a hollow log. 

You will want a tent to live in, as well as sleep in, 
and for this purpose there is nothing equal to the wall 
tent. A tent for two people should have floor space at 
least 9 feet by 9, with walls 3 feet high, and an extreme 
height of 7 and one-half feet at the ridgepole. A tent 
12 by 14, with 3 and a half foot walls, and 8 foot top 
will hold four people. The material should be of heavy 
duck, preferably 10 ounce. This will shed a light rain 
and, with a fly added, will keep you dry in all kinds of 
weather for indefinite periods. Generally poles and pegs 
accompany the tent, but at need you can cut something 
suitable near the camp site. 


OR a bed, the folding army cot is as good as any- 

thing, though you must remember that on chilly 
nights you will need a blanket under you as well as 
above. The inflatable air mattress is endorsed by some, 
but I doubt whether it justifies the cost, especially on 
short trips. I would recommend that you take along no 
mattress at all. You can easily construct a bed for 
yourself, and will enjoy doing so. 

The first essential for this process is some kind of 
waterproof material to lay between you and the ground. 
My own favorite device is an army officer’s bed roll; 
sporting goods houses put out a rubber blanket especially 
for the purpose; but at the worst a strip of common 
oilcloth will serve admirably, as I know from experience. 
The object of this contrivance is to ward off the mois- 


Commence a war of extermination. 


Wrap yourself in a blanket while 
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your outer garments dry. 


ture and cold that the minute you lie down immediately 
begins to rise from the driest and warmest ground, and 
convert your bones into icicles. Don't go without it. 
Besides being necessary for bed making, it has a sur- 
prising number of other uses that will suggest themselves 
almost hourly. 

In addition to the tent and the ground cloth, you will 
need in summer one medium weight blanket for each 
person (two for each in northern latitudes) and also 
one or two extras. Do not overlook several yards of 
mosquito netting, for without it there will be the old 
story of the lion 
(which is the mos- 
quito) lying down 
with the lamb 
(which is you) and 
only the lion getting 
up. 

Tent, ground 
cloth, blankets, mos- 
quito netting—these 
are the indispensa- 
bles you must take 
from home. As to 
sites, in many places 
the state and mu- 
nicipal parks will 
save you the labor of 
selection. In choos- 
ing a site for your- 
self there are two or 
three main points to 
be borne in mind. 
Be sure that it is in 
walking distance of 
good drinking water. 
Avoid the vicinity of 
big trees, which 
might get funny and drop a branch on you in the night. 
Let the ground be high, for it will also then be dry, 
and the breezes blowing over it will be your ally against 
insect pests. Carefully clear away all stones, snags, and 
sharp weed stems, which are the most quarrelsome bed- 
fellows known. Then erect your tent, taking care not 
to draw the guy ropes too tight, lest they shrink in a 
rain and heave your stakes from the ground. 

Balsam boughs are ideal for bedding. Along river 
courses I have used willow twigs with fair results. 
Dry grasses and dry leaves also make an excellent 
couch. In a settled district a dime will usually 
buy a couple of armloads of straw from a farmer. 
Any of these materials are good, but whichever 
one you employ, get plenty of it. An hour spent in 
gathering leaves at sundown may save you several 
hours of sleeplessness in the night and of stiffness 
a on the morrow. 
: In making your bed, the forage may be placed on 
the ground, and your waterproof on top of it. But 
{ recommend placing the waterproof on the ground, 
the forage on that, and on the forage a blanket, 
which will be your sheet. You will thus have be- 
tween your body and the ground a layer of soft 
materials, enclosed on both sides, and filled with 
warm air which in itself will constitute the best 
feature of your mattress. 

An article almost equal to the mattress in im- 
portance is your pillow. Do not imagine you can 
stack a pair of shoes under your head and sleep the 
sleep of the just. A roll of your clothing will be a 
trifle—and only a trifle—better. The best thing is 
a cushion covered with denim,-or a small denim 
bag, which you can stuff with the same material 
that fills your mattress. (Continued on page 28) 


Khaki shirts and overalls are 
perfectly satisfactory. 
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We watched from dark to dawn, but neither saw nor heard the least sign of the enemy. 


UTTING us off from all 
hope of escape, into the 
valley below us rode 


a great column of 
Apaches. 

“They are going to camp 
right there, watch us day and 
night until we starve to death!” wailed Red Sun Flower. 

None of us answered her. We knew only too well 
what we might expect from the cruel Apaches. We had 
escaped them before only by the narrowest of chances. 
Now they had us penned up, high among the ancient 
cliff dwellings of the great Southwest. 

Against so many, what hope had our little group? Two 
old men, their two women, two boys—what could we do? 

True, Good Duck and White Eagle were as brave as 
they were wise, or they would not at their age have 
started this search into the south for the entrance to 
the sacred Under World. Their women, too. Corn 
Woman and Red Sun Flower, were of surprising courage. 
As for Kohena and me, Hopitu lad by birth and Hopitu 
lad by adoption, we had been trained to overcome fear 
and fight staunchly. 

But we had little chance to fight, though I was thank- 
ful for the rifle left me by my white father when he went 
on the treasure hunt from which he had never returned. 

With the enemy coming up the valley, we had rushed 
venison and water up the ladder to the cliff dwellings. 
Then we had pulled our ladder up after us, and there we 
were—penned up alive. 

We could last only so long as our food and water 
lasted. And even though our food supply had been in- 
creased by the wild honey Kohena and I had discovered 
between a house wall and the wall of the cliff cave, we 
knew we could not hold out long. 

With despair in our hearts, if not on our lips, we 
watched the enemy below us. 


Chapter VII 


EN, women and children, there were all of four 
M hundred Apaches down there in the valley. They 

came on up it a little way, then turned down to 
the edge of the trees along the river and unpacked their 
horses and turned them loose, built a number of fires 
and laughed and chatted around them, the shriller, 
louder voices of the children coming up plainly to our 
ears. Above the strung-out camp there was a gap in the 
timber bordering the river; we saw some men cross it, 
the first of the guard that was to keep watch upon us. 
Red Sun Flower shuddered and said: 

“By this time they are there in the timber under us, 
staring up at us with their cruel eyes! I can feel the 
hate in them!” And shuddering again, she drew back 
from the edge of the cliff. 

Next morning we ate straight honey; it did not go 
down so well nor could we eat so much of it as we had 
the day before. The day dragged along, and before 
noon I began to realize how terrible. a succession of 
such days were to be to us, cooped up in that cave like 
rats in a hole, eventually to starve to death, if we did 
not choose a quicker way to end our misery. Not once 
but a ‘iundred times before night, I looked up at the 
~oo. of the cavern, no more than thirty fect at the 
most, from the flat top of the cliff. It was cracked in 
places; one big crack could be reached from the roof 
of a two-story house at the back of the cavern, and the 
erack was in angular friable rock that could, he. pried 
down with a crowbar. If I only had one! And then I 
jeered at myself for wishing for something unattainable. 


Questers of the Desert 


By James Willard Schultz 


Illustrated by Frank E. Schoonover 


In the middle of the day we tried to make another 
meal of honey, but hungry though we were, could 
eat only a little of it; so Good Duck asked the women 
to give us an evening meal of corn bread and broiled 
meat. I noticed, later, that they passed much of the 
time off by themselves, talking earnestly about some- 
thing or other. When the time came White Eagle built 
a fire for them and they began at once heating the 
bread stones. It was a long time, however, before they 
called us to eat. We went back to the fire and sat down, 
and Corn’ Woman passed to each of us a rolled bread 
and a piece of meat of no great size. We began eating 
and presently White Eagle said to Red Sun Flower: 
“Woman, why are you not eating? Where is your bread 
and your meat?” 

She did not answer, but looked at Corn Woman who, 
we then noticed, also had no food before her. 

“Hal What does this mean? You two, why are you 
not eating?” Good Duck asked them. And had to re- 
peat the question several times before Corn Woman an- 
swered: 

“There is so little food! You men are to have it all! 
We are but women, nothing persons, it doesn’t matter 
how soon we die!” 

“Yes! You men are to eat it, the little that there is; 
it may last you until you can find some way to escape 
from this dreadful place,” the other quickly added. I 
knew then what they had been so earnestly talking about 
during the afternoon. And I knew, too, that tears were 
coming into my eyes. 

Laying aside his bread and meat, Good Duck said to 
his woman, his voice trembling with emotion: “These 
many winters and summers we have. shared equally all 
that we had and will continue to do so to the end. Corn 
Woman, I shall not eat another mouthful until you cook 
and eat as much bread and meat as you have given to 
me.” : 

“And I say the same to you,” White Eagle told his 
woman, huskily and low, and laid aside his portion of 
the food. 

“But we want you to have it all! 
she pleaded. 

“If you would have us eat, then you must eat too,” he 
answered. 

So with every evidence of reluctance, they cooked 
bread and meat for themselves; and not until they were 
actually eating it did the two men finish their portion. 


We don’t matter,” 


HE night passed quietly. The following day dragged 
along to its end, and that evening the women made 
bread with half of the corn meal that remained in their 
food sacks, and we ate it with all the honey that .we 
could force into our unwilling stomachs. There remained 
meat for no more than six days. We could plainly vision 
our end. 
The following day broke cloudy, threatening rain. In 


the afternoon the children of 
the camp came out into the 
open several times, and point- 
ing to us and dancing about, 
shrilly jeered, doubtless call- 
ing us bad names and telling 
us that we were soon to die. 
As evening drew near we noticed more men than usual 
crossing the opening in the timber, and White Eagle 
said that he believed they were preparing to make an 
attack upon us should the night be very cloudy and 
dark. We ate our meager portions of meat and a few 
mouthfuls of honey and prepared to defend ourselves as 
best we could. 

There was but one place where a ladder could be set 
to reach up to our level, and that was upon the little 
rock shelf at.the head of the steep and zigzag trail. As 
soon as it. was dark enough to conceal our movements, 
we carried out and laid at the very edge of the cliff 
above the shelf numbers of large flat rocks from the 
fallen wall of a house, and then sat down all in a row 
behind them, the women at the outer ends and I in the 
center with ready rifle. Not a star was in sight and the 
moon was not due to rise until near twelve o'clock. Rain 
began to fall and then the night became so black that 
we could not even see the little rock shelf under us. 
There the enemy would have the advantage; looking 
up against the white wall of the cliff, they could dis- 
cern us if we should lean out over the edge of it. 

Said Good Duck, when we were all seated: “More 
than once our ancestors sat here just as we are sitting, 
with piles of rocks to hurl down upon the enemy.” 

“Yes, and at last were forced to leave these homes 
that they had built with long hard work; how sad they 
must have been when obliged to turn their backs upon 
them and their fields with ever flowing water,” White 
Eagle added. 

“If you must talk, oh, wise ones, talk of things not 
heart-depressing; of something to give us courage,” 
Kohena told them. 

At last we heard, somewhere down along the steep 
trail, the faint sound of something striking the rock. 

Then there was the almost noiseless tunk of some- 
thing against the edge of the cliff straight in front of us, 
and reaching out each of us and together, White Eagle 
and I touched a pole of a ladder, and then a rung of it. 
I extended my rifle, gently resting the muzzle upon the 
rung, White Eagle by feeling of my arm and weapon, 
learning my intention, and giving me an approving 
nudge. Followed another long time of suspense; my 
heart was beating furiously, choking me it seemed. At 
last something pressed gently against the muzzle of my 
rifle and I pulled the trigger, and the flash of the 
powder revealed a painted and shirtless, shock-headed 
Indian toppling backward from the ladder. It revealed, 
too, something that I did not see, another ladder to my 
left and an enemy upon it, head and shoulders above 
the cliff edge; and as I sprang to my feet, Kohena and 
Corn Woman each hurled a heavy stone at him, and 
knocking him from the ladder, heard him thud upon 
those below. 

Leaning as far over the edge of the cliff as I could 
with safety, I began firing down the slant of the ladder 
in front of me, the flash of my first shot revealing both 
ladders lined with Apaches, a dense crowd of them 
upon the little rock shelf, and many more in close line 
upon the trail. They had not recovered from the terri- 
ble surprise that we had given them, were all standing 
as though paralyzed; but by the time I let them have 
my third shot, and my companions an unceasing shower 
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of heavy stones, they were groaning, yelling, struggling 
madly with one another for right of way down. the nar- 
row trail, the one way by which they could retreat. Good 
Duck and White Eagle were singing a weird fierce war 
song as they hurled down their deadly missiles. Kohena 


was shouting, “Apache dogs, take that! And that! And 
that!” 
At last the hammer of my rifle dully clicked, and I 


knew that the magazine was empty. I felt in my pouch 
for more cartridges, with trembling fingers shoved three 
or four into the receiver, worked the lever and fired 
again, and for the last time, for the flash of that shot 
revealed only dead and dying men upon the rock shelf 
and the head of the trail. 

“The ladders! We must have them,” said Red Sun 
Flower. We groped for and seized and pulled them up. 

“And now a little I am cold! cold!” pleaded 
Corn Woman 

White Eagk 
had laid 1 soon started a 


fire! 


sticks that he 
all hurried 


his way back to the 
blaze, and we 


to it, and began telling, one after another, all that we 
had seen, felt, and done during our repulse of the enemy 
There were, we felt sure, no Icss than twelve, dead or 


dying down upon the rock shelf, and others must have 
fallen from it. Not an arrow had been fired up at us 
Good Duck said that, without doubt, my god-made gun 
was a thing new to them and the thing that had stricken 
them with terrible fear. Never again would they attempt 
to come up into the cavern. 

“No, not while we are alive. They will 
they are sure that we have starved to death, 
time is not far off,” said White Eagle. 

I passed the rest of the night dozing now and then 
but for the most part 
painfully awake. As dawn 
came on, I saw that the 
others were also awake 
and restless. We got up 
and stole to the edge of 
the cliff, and little by 
little leaned out and 
looked down; stared at 
one another and looked 
down again ; not an Apache 
was in sight! The dead 
and the injured had been 
removed from the little 
rock shelf and the head of 
the trail, and we all the 
time within a hundred feet 
of them! Had one of the 
wounded uttered so much 
as a groan, we would have 
heard him. What forti- 
tude they had displayed! 
And yes, how truly brave 
had been the others in re- 
turning to that shelf of 
death, after being fired 
upon by a gun that thun- 
dered and kept on thun- 


wait until 
and that 


dering faster than they 
could count! 

“Gone, every one of 
them; we shall never 
know how many we 
killed!” Good Duck 


mournfully exclaimed. 
HERE 
from down the 
ling Of 
their “dead i, and 
, said: ‘ 
I many voic 
means many dead!” 

We sat there at the edge 
of the cliff a long time 
looking, listening, our- 
selves sad enough. The 
clouds of the night rolled 
away, the sun came up, 
i we wondered how 
suns we would 


CAME to us 
valley, 
women for 


White 


™ 
see. 

Ten x passed across 
the opening in the timber, 
and not long afterward 
eight men went down 
through it. “Still watch- 
ing us from below,” said 
Corn Woman, shortly. 

“Yes, and after what wi 
did to them last night 
they never will cease 
watching us until our end 
comes, either at their 
hands or of want of food!” 
said Red Sun Flower. 

“T will not, will not, wil 
not give up!” old Good 
Duck cried. “You women. 
cook meat for us all; set 
out more honey, plenty of 


any more 


glad of what we did to the Apache dogs last night! 
And after I have had a little sleep, I shall go into the 
kiva and pray the gods to show us a way out of this 
place to safety. I just feel that they will do it.” 

None made comment on that. White Eagle went 
back with the women and made a fire for them, and 
they soon called us and parceled out to us a few mouth- 
fuls of meat and plenty of the now sickening honey. 
Meagre though it was, the meal did’raise our spirits; or 
perhaps it was Good Duck's tale of people who, in 
trouble deep as ours, had been saved by the help of 
the gods. 

We sat down and began our watch. Below, men were 
driving their horse herds into camp, and catching num- 
bers of them, and we could no longer hear the wailing 
of women for their dead; it was evident that the camp 
was to be moved. Ten men, the same number that 
we had earlier seen go up across the opening in the 
timber, now came down into it and paused several 
times and looked about before they went on to camp. 

“Ha! They were very careful to let us see them going 
down! If they had not made such a show of it, I 
might have believed that your god-made gun had 
frightened them so badly that they were going to move 
a long way from us,” said Kohena. 

The enemy soon broke camp, and like a long black 
snake the caravan of them came straight up the valley, 


made a sudden turn across: the opening in the timber 


and forded the river, and went west up the oak and 
juniper ridge, where we occasionally glimpsed them in 
the open spaces, and saw them go over the bare rocky 
top. 


From that time, we watched from dark to dawn, slept 
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as we would during the day, and Good Duck kept more 
and more to the kiva, praying and assuring us that his 
prayers would in some wonderful way be answered. So 
passed two days and three nights, and during that time 
we neither saw nor heard the least sign that a watch 
was being kept on us by our enemy. By the time the 
third morning broke, and we sat down to our few mouth- 
fuls of meat and dishes of nauseating honey, we were 
all of us, save Good Duck, terribly depressed. There was 
not enough meat for another day, and we knew that we 
could not live long upon the straight sweet; also, our 
supply of water was getting low. 

“Two days more of this, and we would be too weak 
to leave here, even if the way were open to us. I pro- 
pose that we go now while we have some strength and 
at the foot of this cliff die fighting. That will be better 


than death by slow starvation here!” said White Eagle. 
“Oh, no! No! Far better for Corn Woman and me 


that we die here! Think what those Apaches would do 


to us before they killed us, just women,” cried Red Sun 
Flower. 

“True! True! I did not thi of that. So we die 
here! Well, the sooner our end comes, the _ better,” 
said he. 

“Talk about dying as you will, I for one do not 
believe our end is to be here. I still have faith that 


am going to 
Good Duck 


the gods will in some way rescue us. I 
the kiva right now again to pray to them,” 


said, and got up and left us. 

Kohena left us too, and went out to the edge of 
the cliff, came back a little later and said,+monoto- 
nously, as though it were an everyday occurrence: 


down under us. I saw 
one of them crawling in 
the brush.” 


“I was right. Enemies are 


our good water. We will 
eat and drink, and be 


The flash of the powder revealed a painted and shirtless Indian toppling backward from the ladder. 


I lay down, tried to 
sleep, got up after a time 
and began walking rest- 
lessly among the ancient 
and grim houses. Up and 
down the length of the 
cavern I went, and to and 
fro, thinking all the time 
that it was very unfair 
that I must die so young. 
And then, turning past the 
kiva, and the droning of 
Good Duck’s prayers, I 
wandered toward the back 
end of the cavern, and 
saw something there that 
brought me up short, that 
momentarily bewildered 
me, and then gave me 
sudden hope of escape 
from the terrible place; 
and loudly as I could, I 
shouted, “Come here! 
Come here! Come quick, 
all of you!” 


Chapter VIIT 


HEY CAME, all of 
them; even Good 
Duck from his 


prayers, came crying anx- 
iously: “What is it? 
What is the danger?” 

“Not danger! Hope! 
Maybe a way of escape for 
us! I saw a wood rat come 
out of that pile of old 
stuff and run back into 
it,” I all but shouted, 
pointing -to a heap of 
rubbish — covered rocks 
against the wall of the 
cavern. 

“Well, what of that?” 
Kohena demanded. 

“Everything! No rats 
were here when we came! 


in here by 
descending 


Rats can’t get 
coming up, or 
the cliff—” 

“T understand! Come on 
all of you, let’s see what 
is behind that heap!” cried 
White Eagle, interrupting 
mine. 

We fell upon it, pawed 
off centuries-old dust, pot- 
tery fragments, crumbling 
animal bones and worn- 
out sandals of yucca fibre; 
exposed large rocks of all 


shapes and heaved and 
carried them back upon 
the cavern floor. The 
fluffy dust made a haze 
around us. We sneezed, 
coughed, gasped for 
breath; and the smaller 


the pile became the faster 
(Continued on page 56) 
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itch to His Weakness! 


Tips That Every Fellow Who Pitches—or 


Practice fielding bunts, Johnson 
advises. 


‘THE greatest player on the 
world’s champion baseball 
team—that’s Walter Johnson, 
king of fast ball pitchers. For 
eighteen years he has been 
mowing down big league bat- 
ters—many say his dazzling 
speed is the greatest ever seen 
on @ baseball diamond. Last 
year he led the pitchers in his 
league with 23 victories and 7 
defeats. Baseball critics voted 
him the most valuable player 
in the American League. 
—The Editors. 


HEN the Washington 

club plays at home 

lots of boys come to 

the ball park before the games to warm up 
with us. 

Two yeats ago I was particularly drawn to one young 
chap—an upstanding, broad-shouldered youngster who 
looked to be about seventeen or eighteen years old. He 
came to the park day after day, and he loved to go in 
the box and pitch to us. He’d shoot in curve after 
curve—fast enough, and sharp breaking enough, to keep 
even big leaguers watching their step. 

“Buddie,” I said to him one day, “you're hitting too 
heavy a pace. Boys of your age haven’t their muscles 
hardened to the jerking strain that a curve ball delivery 
puts on them. Better cut down on your curves, if you 
want your arm to last.” 

The boy just grinned, good-naturedly, and—kept on 
pitching curve balls. I don’t expect to see him at the 
ball park this year. Unless he’s stronger than nine out 
of ten boys are, his arm will be about gone. 

If pitching is your ambition, at the beginning of the 
season throw no curves at all. Later, when you're in 
tiptop shape, you may try them sparingly. If you go 
about it the right way, you can become an effective 
pitcher without using the curve ball until your arm is 
ready for it. 

Usually a boy who wants to pitch tries for high speed 
and a large assortment of curves. Neither is a pitcher's 
greatest asset. First of all, seek control. 

Last year “Dazzy” Vance bumed up the National 
League. He very nearly pitched Brooklyn into 
a pennant by winning 26 out of 30 games. Con- 
sider Dazzy’s history. He came to the big 
leagues with all the stuff in the world, but he 
was wild. When he threw the ball he did not 
know where it would land. 

Manager after manager tried him out, shook 
a rueful head, and released him. Dazzy had 
plenty of speed and marvelous curves, but he 
simply couldn’t put the ball where he wanted 
it. He kept trying, however, and last season 
control came to him. After that there was no 
stopping him. 

Joe Boeling was a pitcher who suffered from 
the same ailment as Vance—he came to the 
Washington club with lots of stuff, but was 
wild. Our manager felt sure that 
Joe had it in him to make good. So 
every day he'd send him to a re- 
mote corner of the field with a 
catcher and a home plate, and Boel- 
ing would patiently blaze away. Oc- 
easionally, during practice, the 
manager would send him to the 
mound to pitch to batters. And now 
and then Joe would dismiss his 
catcher and throw at a mark. 
Finally hard, work triumphed, and 
Boeling got control. He joined our 


Frank Frisch, Giant captain, was fanned 
but once in four world’s series. John- 


son did 


ohnson gets his body 
: behind the ball. 


Bats—WNeeds to Know 


“Dazzy” 
Vance 
was 
ineffective 
until he 
learned 
control. 


it. 


staff of regular pitchers and won 
eleven straight games! 

So acquire control. You need it. 

I’m not going to prescribe any 
cut-and-dried way of delivering the ball—every fellow 
should pitch in the style that suits him best. But be 
sure the upper part of your body is helping your arm. 
If you don’t get your shoulders and back working for 
you you'll soon wear out. 


BE sure your stride is the right length—if it’s too long 
or too short you won’t get the best control and you'll 
end up off balance to field bunts. Co-ordination is what 
you should strive for—rhythm; close co-operation be- 
tween all your muscles. Without co-ordination, you'll 
be easy to hit, and you're likely to tire quickly. One 
good way to improve your form is to watch other suc- 
cessful pitchers, and see what they do that you don’t do. 
Get them to watch you work, and tell you wherein your 
delivery is not smooth. But don’t make the mistake 
of trying to imitate another player too closely. Every 
man has his own style and what helps the other fellow 
win may lose for you. 

I get thousands of letters from boys, and most of 
the senders seem to think that I use a half-dozen curves, 
at least. Actually, we in the big league don’t throw as 
many curves as pitchers in the minors. In the first place 
there’s the reason I told you about—curve balls are hard 
on the arm. If I had relied heavily on 
curves I would not have lasted eighteen 
years in the majors. You don’t need a 
lot of curves. Very few big leaguers use 
more than one curve, a fast ball, and a 
slow ball, or change of pace. The out- 
: curve is most popular among major 
a 4 league pitchers, and the outdrop. Not 

many pitchers throw a straight drop. 

Usually a pitcher holds the ball the 
same way to throw all three—between 
the thumb and first two fingers. He re- 
leases the curve ball with a jerk of the 
wrist to make it break sharply. He 
throws the slow ball in exactly the same 
manner as his fast one, except that he 
grips it loosely. A smart pitcher takes 
pains to wind up and deliver the ball 
the same way for all kinds of pitches, so 
the batter won’t be able to detect in ad- 
vance what is coming. 

“Tf you don’t throw three or four dif- 
ferent kinds of curves,” a boy once asked 
me, “how do you fool a batter?” 

The answer is: Pitch to the batter's 
weakness. Use your brains. What 
you throw to the batter is if anything 
more important than how you throw it. 
In deciding what sort of ball to pitch 


As Told by Walter Johnson | 
~. to Vaughn Francis 


“I throw low balls to Ty Cobb.” 
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Babe Ruth is always 
dangerous, 


you must keep two things in mind 
—the batter’s particular weakness, 
and your own “best” ball. Don't, 
in an effort to reach your oppo- 
nent’s weak spot, expose your own. 
Maybe he has trouble hitting out- 
drops. If you have a good out- 
drop, blaze away at him. But if 
outdrops are hard for you to 
throw, better not chance them. 

As most boys know, my specialty 
is fast- ball pitching. More than 
anything I rely on a high fast one. 
But I mix ’em up. I work the 
corners; I shoot the ball in around 
a batter’s hands; I throw it knee- 
high and outside. There’s a reason 
for every ball I throw. 

Some batters, of course, are death on any kind of a 
pitch. Babe Ruth is always dangerous. Several years 
ago the Yankees were playing Washington. From the 
bench I watched Ruth, as I’d watched him many times 
before, and decided that slow curves might keep him 
from hitting. So the next day I fed him nothing but 
slow ones. The first time he struck out; the second 
time he punched an easy bounder that I tossed to the 
first baseman; the third time he again struck out. In the 
eleventh he came up again, with the score a tie. I 
threw him another slow ball—a perfect one that went 
exactly where I’d intended it to go. The Babe hit it a 
mighty swat. 

Eventually that ball came down. But when it did 
there was a fence between it and our nearest fielder. 
Babe Ruth had another home run to his credit, and I a 
lost ball game. 

No, you can’t dope Babe Ruth. Two or three years 
ago he was over-eager, and would bite at bad balls. 
Now he’s more cautious, and he makes us serve ’em up 
to him. I throw Babe Ruth nothing but bad ones— 
teasers, with now and then a fast ball that clips a cor- 
ner of the plate. If the Babe wants to strike at them, 
all right—he’s biting at bad ones and the odds are 
against him. If he doesn’t strike he walks, and that, 
ordinarily, suits me just as well. 


Y COBB is another batter whom pitchers dread. He 

is tricky; he can pretty well tell what kind of a ball 
the pitcher is going to throw; and he knows how to 
keep the pitcher from finding out what sort of pitch he 
is expecting. Moreover, Ty is a “chop” hitter; he doesn’t 
set himself so completely for one kind of ball that an- 
other kind, coming unexpectedly, will catch him wholly 
off guard. I have found that Ty Cobb’s weakness, if he 
may be said to have a weakness, is a low ball. So I 
throw him lots of low balls. 

Find out ahead of time as much as you can about 
rival batters; study them before the game and during it. 
If a batter appears nervous, for instance, and over- 
anxious, slow up your delivery. By your very calmness, 
and deliberation, you can increase his nervousness. Feed 
him bad balls; he’s likely to reach for them. If a man 
stands unusually far back from the plate, work the out- 
side corners. If he crowds the plate, a high inside one 
may make him swing like a gate. If he catches up his 
bat, keep the ball away from him—make him reach far 
out for it. 

The St. Louis Browns have an outfielder, big Jacob- 
son, who is a good fielder and a hard hitter. When he 
steps into the ‘batter’s box he looks as tall as a telephone 
post. I try to turn his height to my advantage. If he 
stands erect, I keep the ball (Continued on page 54) 
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Eunamtuck’s Word ~~ 


By George Bruce Marquis 


Illustrated by W. W. Clarke 


HE camp of old Toolaps was cunningly sheltered 

behind a thick-set fringe of alder and red willow. 

His smoke-blackened tepee, with its grimy, tat- 

tered covering, gave the impression that the pole 
skeleton had shrunk with age, leaving the canvas epider- 
mis wrinkled and folded, like the skin of an ancient hag. 
The door flap was looped up in slatternly fashion, and 
Toolaps sat by the opening, his keen eyes patrolling a 
strip of the trail that ran by his tepee and on to the 
Flat Dog Agency. 

Presently a man on horseback, coming from the di- 
rection of the Agency, rounded a bend in the trail a 
hundred yards or so away. The newcomer was an In- 
dian, one Eunamtuck, the chief of the Tillayuma In- 
dian police, mounted on his famous pinto, a horse well 
nigh as renowned as the rider himself. 

Toolaps did not look up until Eunamtuck slid from 
his pony before the tepee door and addressed the old 
man in the Nez Perce tongue. 

“Red Wolf tells it,’ so Eunamtuck began, “that thy 
wife Shego is sick.” 

“Aye.” Toolaps nodded. After a moment he added in 
a colorless monotone. “Doubtless she will die.” 

Eunamtuck, as tender-hearted as he was brave, was 
troubled by the other's words. For the moment he 
waved aside the indisputable fact that Toolaps was a 
crafty, disreputable Indian, and that his spouse Shego 
was nothing behind him in that regard. Shego, the 
Wily, she was called on the Tillayuma reservation, an 
appellation fairly earned by years of devious dealings 
with the other wards of the Government. Above every- 
thing she hated Eunamtuck, the chief of police, with 
envenomed bitterness because of her son Ishnomish. 

Ishnomish had inherited all her lawless ways, and 
with wits sharpened by education had leaped headlong 
into a career of crime almost as soon as the doors of the 
college had closed behind him. Eunamtuck had cut 
short his sojourn on the reservation, and now in com- 


pany with a fellow outlaw, Red Zorn, it was rumored 
that Ishnomish was. rusticating somewhere back in the 
Blue Mountains, well beyond the limits of the reserva- 
tion. 

Yet Eunamtuck harbored no malice toward Shego, 
and now at Toolaps’ simple statement that his wife 
would die, the chiefs big heart was moved to pity. 
While he hesitated, from the wigwam there suddenly is- 
sued a babble of meaningless words, ending with the 
wail: 

“Tshnomish! my son, my little son!” 

Eunamtuck looked inquiringly at Toolaps. 

“It is so always,’ Toolaps slowly answered the un- 
spoken question. “To her the years have turned back- 
ward and he is again a little boy thus,” and with his 
brown and wrinkled hand he measured the stature of a 
tot, perhaps just beginning to walk. 

“Let us go in,” Eunamtuck suggested finally. “Tene- 
bec, my wife, sends her something it may be she will 
eat,” and he held out the covered basket that he ear- 
ried in his hand. 


HEGO lay on a pile of blankets, eyes closed, dron- 

ing to herself, apparently oblivious to their entrance. 
As Eunamtuck stepped nearer, he noted that her hands 
were toying aimlessly with a diminutive pair of beaded 
moccasins which he surmised had been worn by Ish- 
nomish in his baby days. 

Toolaps spoke to her, 

“Shego,” he called .softly, “Shego.” 

Listlessly the eyes fluttered open, rested a moment 
on the troubled face of her husband and then closed 
wearily. 

“Shego,’ Toolaps again addressed her. “Here is Eu- 
namtuck with things that thou mayest eat.” 

At that hated name her lethargy vanished. Her eyes 
flashed angrily, and raising a shaky hand, she pointed 
a finger at Eunamtuck accusingly. 
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From his pocket 
he drew out one 
of the tiny bead- 
ed moccasins. 


“I will have nothing from Eunamtuck,” she hissed. 
“Begone! I hate you, you spy!” 

Then, as if exhausted utterly by the swift spasm of 
rage, her hand dropped suddenly, her breast heaved 
with her labored breathing, her eyes closed, and Eunam- 
tuck noted that her fingers clutched once more the tiny 
moccasins once worn by her outlaw son. 

Silently he turned away, and followed by Toolaps 
walked slowly out of the tepee. As they paused just 
beyond the door, once more came to them the droning 
murmur: “Ishnomish, my son.” 

“It is as I have said,” Toolaps declared gloomily. “She 
will die unless—” he hesitated. 

“Unless Ishnomish comes,” 
ished the sentence. 

Toolaps looked at him suspiciously. 

“That cannot be,” he said briefly. 

“And yet Shego will die unless he comes,” Eunamtuck 
mused, as if speaking to himself. 

“Aye,” Toolaps agreed hopelessly. 

“Then he must come,’ Eunamtuck said decisively. 

“But thou wouldst send him to prison,” Toolaps flared 
angrily. “How say you then, that he must come? Be- 
sides,” he added, practically, “who is to carry him the 
word? All fear the Red One. No one would dare seek 
them out where they are hidden.” 

“Yet I do not fear the Red One,” Eunamtuck inter- 
posed, 

“Doubtless that is true,’ Toolaps was forced to admit. 
Then he returned stubbornly to his original thesis. 
“Thou wouldst send Ishnomish to prison.” 

Eunamtuck looked at the old man steadily. 

“T keep faith with those who keep faith with me.” 

To gainsay that simple statement seemed like dis- 
puting an axiom. Toolaps, casting rapidly over the 
past, felt that Eunamtuck had stated an incontestable 
truth, for the whole life of the chief of police was be- 
hind the declaration, (Contiiued on page 39) 


Eunamtuck calmly fin- 
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The house stood back from the road, in the midst of a friendly though unkempt lawn. 
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haunted house!” I jeered at Phil 
down the country 


O this is your 
Rathburn, who had brought me 
road from the trolley line. 
“Yes, it’s mine, all right,” he replied, shrugging 
his shoulders, “and unless I can get rid of the ‘ha’nt,’ I 
seem likely to keep the place until I’m walking with a 
cane and telling yarns to my grandchildren.” 

With a cub reporter’s keen interest in any story possi- 
bility, I took another look at the comfortable rambling 
white building, so much like any other of the rural 
homes in that section of the country. It stood back from 
the road in the midst of a friendly, though unkempt 
lawn. There was a small orchard somewhat to the rear 
of the house, and a barn, with the door banging on a 
broken hinge. 

“It doesn’t look spooky,’ 
any shivery feeling out of it. 
orthodox haunted house at all.” 

Again Phil Rathburn shrugged. 

“T wish you could convince prospective 
that,” he d ruefully. “Dl split the profi 
if you ean bring—oh, , Mrs. Bartholemew, 
and make her believe that it isn’t inhabited by a vicious 
ghost. She rented it, you know, she and her mother, 
and she was all set to buy the place. And then— 
blooey! The ghost walked, and Mrs. Bartholemew 
and-her mother decamped. Naturally, she talked about 
her experiences and now I can’t even rent the house, let 
alone sell it. I hired a man to come over and take 
care of it, and he got the spook bug and quit cold.” 

“H’m!” I said. “Is this Mrs. Bartholemew the scary 
sort?” 

Phil shook his head. 

‘No, she isn’t. That's what makes it seem so queer. 
I’ve known her for a long time—even before I went into 
the real estate business, and she seems to be a practical, 


’ I said finally. “I can’t get 
I don’t believe it’s an 


By Emma-Lindsay Squier 
Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty 


hard-headed, even a courageous woman. In faet, she 
routed a burglar, single-handed, when she and her 
mother lived in Kensington; just went in where he was 
rifling her silverware, hit him with a poker, stunned him, 
tied him up, and sat on him until the police came. That 
doesn’t sound like feminine timidity, does it?” 

“No,” I admitted, “it doesn’t. Still, you never can 
tell. Women are funny that way. TI might tackle a 
burglar single-handed, and yet be scared to death of a 
banging shut at night, or a board creaking in the 
next room—just the difference between facing the 
known, and the unknown, you : 

: he assented slowly, “there’s something in that, 
but in this case—” 

I broke out laughing. 

“Look here, Phil, you have all the earmarks of be- 
lieving in this ghost yourself! No wonder you can't 
convince anybody that the house is hauntless.” 

E frowned uncertainly at the apparently innocent 
building. 

“Well—” he hesitated, “to tell you the truth, Ned, 
queer s have happened here. And for all your 
suppositions about Mrs. Bartholemew’s nerves, she 
stayed in the house longer than anyone else would have 
stuck it out, in the face of some mystifying—even terri- 
fying phenomena.” 

Vhat. happened?” T asked curiously. 

“Oh, all the customary spook tricks that are 


told about 


too 
night 


—almost 
and stormy 


a ds on 


right,” I sea 
and <a crash of gle in the attic. Mrs. Bar- 
tholemew caadakigated with a lamp, and foupd nothing 
but a broken window.” 
“A branch of a tree blowing against it,” 
i a long, peculiar loc 
€ tree near the hous 

“That’s so, there isn’t,’ I agreed, 
“Well, what next?” 

“Every night after that something happened; uncanny, 
nerve- ing. A vase was knocked over in the attic 
room on a perfectly quiet night—and there was a scream 
that followed it. Again Mrs. Bartholemew went up with 
a lamp, and found—nothing. Then her little dog, a fox- 
terrier, began to get uneasy. He apparently heard sounds 
that she did not hear, and would bark, and growl—and 
howl.” 

“Pleasant company for a lonely evening,” 
“Yes; most women, I’m telling you, 
moved out after the third day. But Mrs. Bartholemew 
and her mother stayed on. They examined every inch 
of the house in the daylight without finding anything 
that would explain the curious noises of the night. Then 
one night, the two of them, with the little dog, sat in 
the sitting room downstairs, trying to read. Suddenly 
they heard footsteps on the stairway in the hall; thump, 
thump, coming nearer, and nearer You can well be- 
lieve that they sat there almost paralyzed with fright. 
But Mrs. Rartholemew seized the lamp and made for the 

door. 

“I’m going to find out what it is if it kills me 
She ran out of the room, and : 
heard her scream, followed by 


I put in. 


was all he said. 
orgetting to grin. 


I observed. 
would have 


gasped to her mother. 
of a sudden the mother 
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the crash of broken glass. The old lady staggered to her 
feet just as her daughter came running back, the ex- 
tinguished lamp, chimneyless, smoking in her hand. 


& fbb Mother,’ she was sobbing out, ‘let’s get 

out of here to-night. Jt came after me—knocked 
the lamp chimney off—struck at me with a knife—oh, 
that face—that awful face—’ 

“She put her hand up to her cheek. 
covered with blood.” 

“Well,” I said, after a silence, “is that all?” 

“Yes,” answered Phil, sarcastically, “that’s practically 
all. But simple and bright as the story sounds, the two 
women left the house that very night, and wouldn't 
even go back to get their things—had the neighbors do 
it for them.” 

“And did the neighbors hear or see anything?” 

“Yes, they did. Of course you could discount their 
statements somewhat, because Mrs. Bartholemew’s ex- 
perience undoubtedly had affected the nerves of the 
other women. But they all claimed to have heard faint, 
mysterious noises, and when two of them had the courage 
to examine the attic, they heard, so they say. a sharp 
hissing. They couldn’t locate it, however. I don’t sup- 
pose they tried very hard.” 

“A snake?” I suggested. But Phil shook his head. 

“T thought of that, but they agreed that it wasn’t 
that sort of a noise—more breathy, they said. And 
then, the caretaker—the man I told you about—saw ‘the 
face. He’s an ignorant, superstitious Swede; so I’m not 
entirely sure of what he saw, and what he thought he 
saw. But he says that he started from the sitting room 
to the kitchen at night without taking the lamp with 
him. He heard that hissing noise the women spoke 
about—looked up—and there, in the darkness, on the 
stairs, he saw two burning eyes staring at him, and in 
the dim light, he swears that there was a face—a horri- 
ble flat face looking at him. He rushed back into the 
sitting room, and when he found courage enough to go 
out into the hall with the lamp, nothing was to be seen.” 

In spite of the warm, sunshiny 
day, I felt a queer, shivery sen- 
sation at the roots of my hair—the 
very sensation I had told Phil I 
couldn’t get out of his haunted 
house. 

“Look here,” Phil said suddenly, 
“vou’re a newspaper man. You 
might be able to help me out. Let's 
stay here to-night and see for our- 
selves if there isn’t a logical ex- 
planation for everything that’s 
happened. A story from you—a 
good, breezy, common sense ac- 
count of our test, would do a lot 
to clear up the reputation of the 
house.” 

I shot a look at him to see if 
he was serious. He was, very much 
so. 

“Oh, come now, Phil—” I began. 


It. came away 


But he interrupted me. “Of 
course, if you’re afraid—” 
“Bosh! You know I’m _ not 


afraid. But I’d planned to get back 
to the city to-night.” 

“Bosh yourself!” he slung at 
me. “You don’t have to be back 
to town before to-morrow noon, 
you piker.” 

“Piker nothing!” I told him. 
“JT don’t get much time off, and 
there are things in the city I want 
to do. But if you’re set on watch- 
ing for your hot-eyed ghost, I'll 
stay with you.” 


E didn’t lose any time in tak- 

ing me up. “Fine!” he said. 
“Then you’ve got your night’s 
work cut out for you. The house is 
completely furnished. There is even 
enough bedding, provided we want 
to go to bed. And there is coffee 
in the kitchen cupboard. The care- 
taker left so suddenly that he 
didn’t remove his provisions or 
come back for them. Plenty of 
wood for a fire, too, and lamps to 
read by—” 

“All right, all right,’ I cut in. 
“T said I'd stay, didn’t I? But if 
we're here for the night, let’s do a 
little exploring.” 

We examined the outside of the 
house first, looking for footprints. 
There were none. We went into 
the barn, with its mingled fra- 
grance of old hay and musty ma- 
nure, and satisfied ourselves that 
no one was lurking there, and that 
no passing tramp had used the 
building as headquarters from 
which to play ghost with two lone- 
ly frightened women. 

Finally we entered the house it- 
self; clean, with a pervading 


smell of stale air, such as closed houses always have. It 
Was commonplace and silent, and the afternoon sun 
came in slanted patterns through the closed shutters. 
And yet, as we climbed the stairs which led to the sleep- 
ing rooms above, I had a curious, uncomfortable feel- 
ing that we were not alone in that house—that some- 
one—or something—was aware of our presence, was lis- 
tening to our footsteps on the stair, was only waiting 
for the darkness to— 

A board creaked, and I jumped. Phil, too. 
both laughed; fairly naturally. 

We examined the sleeping rooms, which adjoined each 
other, and found nothing unusual. I opened the closet 
doors of each one, but found only old garments hanging 
there, left evidently by one of the two women who had 
fled before the coming of—what! 

For the first time it dawned on me that Mrs. Bar- 
tholemew had been an unusually courageous woman. 
Skeptic as I was by training and profession, my nerves 
were decidedly on the jump. I would have given much 
if some miracle, in the form of a call from the news- 
paper office, could have wirelessed itself into that silent 
—too silent—house, and allowed me to retreat, “saving 
my face,” as the Orientals would put it, from the night’s 
vigil that lay before me. 

Phil apparently did not share my sensations. But 
then, how could one know? I flatter myself that I 
turned out as nonchalant an air as he did. 

We talked glibly, matter-of-factly about a variety of 
subjects as we examined the rooms, and presently we 
mounted the creaky stairway that led to the attic. 

It was dusty and dark up there. I was keenly con- 
scious that the daylight was going fast. Presently it 
would be dark. And then— 

“Let’s give this room a hasty once-over, and go down 
and see about lamps and food,’ I suggested. I was 
amazed to hear how peculiar my voice sounded. Phil 


Then we 


nodded, and moved to the window, barred with a shutter, 
but lacking still the pane of glass that had fallen—or 
had been broken out—on that windy, stormy night. 
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“You see,” he was saying, as he opened it, “it’s too 
high above the ground for anyone to climb in—I 
don’t think any second-story worker could scale up the 
sheer side of the house, and there aren’t any trees that 
could have lashed against it.” 

“Oh, well,” I said impatiently, wishing only to get 
downstairs to the commonplace comfort of the living 
room with its wood stove, “window panes fall: out by 
themselves sometimes. The putty loosens, or—” 

I had paused before an uncurtained: recess that had 
once served as a closet. The words froze in my mouth 
like icicles, for I heard a pattering of feet somewhere be- 
yond there in the deepening gloom. 

“I—ah—ah—Phil—” I said. Then the icicles thawed 
from the roof of my mouth, for Phil smiled—in a 
rather superior way, I thought, and closed the shutter 
again. 

“Rats—or squirrels,” he said nonchalantly. “In an 
old house like this there are apt to be hundreds of them 
around.” 

“Of course,” I agreed. “I thought of that too.” 

But as we turned to descend the stairs, I heard an- 
other sound—a soft, almost intangible sound, that sent 
an uncontrollable tremor along my scalp—a subdued hiss 
—or was it my own breathing? «I stopped and listened 
again, holding my breath, but there was silence. 

“Come on,” said Phil, “let’s go down.’ 

“Just as you like,” I said, and so put the burden of 
the retreat—if it was that—upon my friend’s downward 
moving shoulders. 


W FE, soon made ourselves comfortable in the living 

room. We started a roaring fire in the stove, 
lighted two lamps and set them on the table. We pre- 
pared a sketchy, though sufficient, supper of black coffce, 
stale crackers, and apples. The next two hours passed 
pleasantly. The coffee was still warming our respective 
inner men, the wood fire burned cheerfully, and the 
lamps gave out such a yellow, reassuring light, that the 
eerie feeling of the twilight hour had disappeared com- 
pletely. 

But—the effects of the coffee 
wore off. We had nothing to read 
and no ecards to amuse ourselves 
with. The house was insufferably 
quiét. Accustomed as I was to 
the night noises of a city, the dis- 
tant purr of automobiles, the sub- 
dued rumbling of street car wheels, 
the occasional sound of voices and 
footsteps passing, the stillness of 
the lonely house made me restless 
and ill at ease. I think that Phil 
reacted somewhat to my subcon- 
scious uneasiness, for presently our 
talk lagged, died away for long 
moments. We would find our- 
selves listening—for what, we did 
not know. Then with an effort we 
would pick up the conversation 
again. 

As the long evening wore on, I 
could not help thinking how dif- 
ferently the story of Mrs. Bar- 
tholemew’s ex periences would 
sound now, if told in this lonely 
house, with all the stillness of 
night about us. “A vase knocked 
over in an unused room—a scream 
—the sound of footsteps in the 
dark—a staring face—” 

I twisted uncomfortably in my 
chair, and Phil looked up and 
smiled, 

“Sleepy, Ned? Shall we turn in 
and let the ghost walk unmolested, 
or shall we stick it out here until 
the witching hour of twelve?” 

“Oh, I’m game for anything,” I 
said. “I don’t care whether we—” 
The words died out of my mouth. 
Phil’s face became a white blur 
across the table. His eyes were 
dazed, incredulous. 

“Do you hear that?” he whis- 
pered tensely. I nodded without 


” 


speaking. From outside the room, 
on the  stairway—slow, halting 
footsteps descending— thump! 


thump! thump! 

For a long, horrible moment, we 
sat there, staring at each other, 
seemingly unable to move or 
speak. “Thump—thump—thump 
—” those sinister, insistent foot- 
steps, coming nearer—nearer— 

Even in that palsied instant of 
terror I knew that the sound was 
too light to be made by human 
feet. Well then what was it? What 
manner of thing was out there in 
the darkness? 

I was shamed—yet immeasur- 
ably relieved—when Phil jumped 
to his feet and broke the paralysis. 


“Something attacked me from behind,” he gasped out. 


He overturned a chair in the sud- 
den jerk (Continued on page 31) 
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Quinby 


O Bert Quinby, watching Old Man Clud under the 
flickering gas light in the dismal room, there had 
been something:sinister about the way the wheez- 
ing money-lender entered in his memorandum 

book a notation to the effect that the boy had borrowed 
$175. 

But then Bert in his soul rebelled against that borrow- 
ing. He would never have done it if Sam Sickles hadnt 
argued him into it. 

“We can save our Shoppers’ Service,” Bert’s astute 
young partner had argued, “if we can only borrow 
enough to keep us running until Christmas shopping be- 
gins. But we can’t borrow at the bank because we can’t 
show profits. Clud has taken a shine to you. Ask him 
for a loan.” 

Bert had looked around the little shop that 
represented so much: all his savings; long 
weeks of hard work; and, in a way, the 
wreck of his friendship with his father, for 
Mr. Quinby had thoroughly disapproved of 
the Shoppers’ Service. It had seemed to the 
boy as he looked around the little place that 
housed the dying Service that he must save 
this costly business at any sacrifice. 

So the money had been borrowed from 
Clud, and Clud had entered in his little red 
book ‘the amount Bert must pay him in Jan- 
uary. 

Then the next day, on his way out to see 
Tom Woods, the Butterfly Man, Bert came 
to the forlorn scene of a farmhouse auction. 
The boy, learned that the farmer had bor- 
rowed money, failed to meet his payments. 
and was now being sold out by the man who 

*had lent him the money. 

The situation gave Bert a queer feeling. 
Just then he saw Old Man Clud leaning 
against a tree, writing in his little red book. 
Suddenly sick at heart, the boy was gripped 
afresh by his desire to see Tém Woods. 


of telling the Butterfly Man nothing— 

but now he knew he would have to tell 
him all. For the fear that had arisen in him all 
in a moment demanded immediate counse! 
and advice. 

Old Man Clud, absorbed in the 
secrets of the little red book, had 
not seen him. Noiselessly he backed 
away, past the porch, out among the 
crowd. His bicycle was where he 
had left it. With the auctioneer’s 
clamor for a higher bid in his ears 
he rode away, and his tires sang a 
higher note of speed than they had 
ever sung before to the gritty sur- 
face of the county highway. 

To-day it was not necessary for 
him to ride all the way to the cabin. 
Scarcely had he left the highway for the dirt road than 
he saw a tall figure ahead striding along with the legs 
that seemed to annihilate distance. Bert sounded his 
horn once, twice, three times. The man swung around 
and then hastily scrambled for the side of the road. 

“Nothing doing,” he shouted. “You had one chance 
at me out here and failed. Be a gentleman and let well 
enough alone.” 

There was no answering laughter in Bert's eyes, and 
the man’s face sobered. The boy swung off the wheel. 

“T’m in trouble,” he said abruptly. 

“Home, school or business?” 

“Business.*-Do you know a man in Litchfield named 
Clud?” 

“T’'ve heard of him. Sweet individual with a fat. 
warm body and a cold, thin heart. He'd sell a man’s soul 
for a dollar. He’s a shark, a buzzard, and a polecat all 
rolled into one. Talks like a honeybee and stings like 
a snake. He’s a trickster and a schemer, a liar and a 
cheat, a rascal and a rogue. If he got his just deserts 
he’d be down in State’s Prison in a convict’s cell. Every 


Be: had started out with the intention 


time I pass him in the street I come home and take a 


strong bath. The night he dies, the angels will have to 
hold their noses. The church they take him into—if 
they take him into one—will have to be disinfected. 
Yes; I’ve heard of him. Why?” 

Under Tom Woods’ dry humor, was fire and indigna- 
tion. Every word of the unexpected denunciation thrust 
Bert through and through. The fears that had over- 
whelmed him at the farmhouse were substantial and 
real. His last hope that he might be mistaken was 
gone. He sank down, and put his back against the 
trunk of a tree and stared at the ground. 

The Butterfly Man eyed him keenly. “Bert! Old Man 
Clud hasn’t got you, has he?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Christopher!’’ After that one explosive outburst 
the man was silent. He seemed to be fighting down his 
wrath, bringing his mind back to its customary state of 
calm and disciplined control. He sat down beside the 


and Son 


boy. Methodically 
he drew out the 
ever-ready pipe and 
filled it with a delib- 
erate measurement 
of tobacco from a 
pouch. 

“When did you 
borrow the money?” 
he asked. 

“Yesterday.” 

“You weren't 
afraid of Clud then. 
Why are you afraid 
of him now?” 

Bert told of what 
he had seen at the 
farmhouse. 

“That’s Clud,” 
Tom Woods said 
grimly. “It isn’t the 
first time it’s hap- 


Bert sank down, his 
back against the 
trunk of a tree. The 
Butterfly Man eyed 
him keenly. 


pened to people 
through here. How much did you borrow?” 
“One hundred and fifty dollars.” 
“And you gave him a note for about $175. Is that 


right?” 

Bert lifted his head and nodded, and looked at the 
man with mingled respect and surprise. How did he 
know? 

“It's an old dodge,” Tom Woods said. “Every skin- 
flint of a loan shark practices it. That's how they beat 
the law which says that no interest above six per cent 
may be charged. On the face of that note Clud is get- 
ting only legal interest. You can’t prove he put the 
screws on you for $25 interest.” 

“But he did.” 

“You can’t prove it. 
You signed to that effect. 
it. He’s got you hooked.” 

“Suppose we can’t pay it?” 

“He'll sell you out as he sold out the farmer.” 

And then the business would be gone! Bert drew a 
long breath. 

“T should have come to you first.” 

“You should have gone to your father,” the man said 
quietly. “You promised me you would.” 


The note says he gave you $175. 
He’s got your signature to 


HE silence that followed ran, on for many minutes. 
When Bert spoke again, his words showed that he 
had been thinking. 

“Old Man Clud will never get $175 for the things 
in our store. How is he going to get the balance?” 

“Clud usually knows how to protect himself.. By 
the way, who signed that note? You and Sam together, 
or you alone?” 

“T signed it alone.” 

Tom Woods bit hard on his pipestem. 
found its way to Bert's shoulder. 

“Does that make it worse for me?” the boy demanded. 

“I’m afraid it does,’ the Butterfly Man said quietly. 
“Here! There’s a way out of this. Let me lend you $175 
and you go down and pay off Clud.” 

In that moment the current of the boy’s life was 
changed. The first vital, definite spark of manhood was 
struck from his fibre, hammered out—after the fashion 
of such sparks—on the hard anvil of adversity. He 
sprang to his feet. 
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“I got myself into this mess,’ he cried passionately, 
“and I'm not going to use a friend to climb out. How 
do I know how long you'd have te wait to get your 
money back? Anyway, you were against this business 
from the start. Why should you get mixed up in it? 
If I've got a licking coming to me out of this, I'll take 
its 

Tom Woods’ grip on his pipe relaxed. He was con- 
scious, all at once, that this was a November day, and 
that the ground was damp, and that he was becoming 

chilled. He scrambled to his feet. 

“You're not sore at me?” Bert asked. His tone 
said that, sore or not, his mind was fixed. 

“Sore?” The Butterfly Man laughed to himself. 
“Bert, they may get you down on your back, and 
re may have a tough time of it, but they'll never 

* lick you.” 


AXV—Dark Days 
Bis. face seemed older, more ma- 


ture, as he rode back to Litchfield. 

The crowd was gone from in front of 
the farmhouse; the auction was over. Reach- 
ing the store he went in and, bluntly and 
concisely, told Sam the story of what he 
had seen that day. 

Sam was thoughtful. “If anything should 
go wrong— Mind, I'm not saying it will; 
I think the Christmas trade will make us 
a big winner. But if anything should go 
wrong, and Clud sells these few things in 
the store, where’s he going to get the 
balance of his $175?” 

“Tom Woods said he knew where he could get it or 
he'd never have let us have the money.” 

Sam digested this. “Going home to supper?” he asked. 

“No; I'll telephone my mother.” 

“All right. Ill get a breath of air. 
this over.” 

An hour later Sam was back. There was about him an 
air of triumphant foxiness that Bert had never quite 
noticed before. 

“Look here,” Sam began, “you've been saving most of 
your $7.50 a week, haven't you?” 

“You 

“And I've got a little private bank account of my 
own. I didn’t put everything I had into this business. 
I guess Clud knows that; he’s got to have a way of find- 
ing out things in his game. He figures. that when the 
time comes he'll get what’s coming to him by going af- 
ter what we have in the bank in our own private ac- 
counts. Well, I’m going to fool him. I'm going to take 
my money out of this bank and go to the city and put 
it in a bank there. Then he won’t know where it is. You 
had better do the same.” 

Bert shook his head. 
shady tricks.” 

“Shady?” Sam cried indignantly. “That’s not shady; 
that’s a business precaution. Clud’s the one who’s done 
the shady trick. Didn’t he squeeze us for $25 and then 
cover it up by making us sign a note for more than we 
got?” 

“But. I agreed to it,” said Bert, “and signed it.” 

“You're a fool,’ Sam said impatiently, and gave him 
up as hopeless. 

That night Bert began to have misgivings of the part- 
nership—but it was something other than failure he was 
thinking of. 

Thanksgiving came and went, and made no, appreci- 
able change in the fortunes of The Shoppers” Service. 
Directly after the holiday, winter came on with a rush of 
intense cold and deep snow. For three days Litchfield 
shivered in the teeth of icy blasts and dug itself. out. 
Then the tide of trade began once more to move through 
frozen Washington Avenue; and Bert, figuring the slim- 
mest week’s receipts the partnership had ever known, 
could again write down a loss instead of a gain. 

Because his hopes for December had been so high, 
the result was doubly disappointing. Hour after hour 
the Christmas shoppers flowed past his door, buying. 
buying, buying, but not from him. The ice cream sale fell to 
nothing. There was a day when coffee and sandwiches 
netted only ninety cents. Bert became silent and glum. 
At home he had very little to say. Twice his father 
and mother, sitting in the dining room, heard him pac- 
ing the floor of his bedroom overhead. . 

“Things are going bad with him,” Mrs. Quinby said 
with an ache of sympathy in her voice. 

“He brought it on himself,” said the man. 

“Harry!” she said in reproach. 

The man got up from his chair and his worried foot- 
steps echoed those of his son. “Oh, I know; I know. 
I’d'give a hundred dollars this minute if I could get him 
out of it. Of course things are going the wrong way; 
they couldn’t go any other way. He’s carrying too big 
a load for a boy. It was a crack-brain scheme to start 
with. He’s got to learn his lesson. If I jumped into this 
thing and got him off with a whole skin, he’d forget 
the experience in a year. He’d always have a feeling 
in the back of his head that no matter how big a fool 


I want to think 


“I'm not going to play any 
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he made of himself, he could always count on me to get 
him out. He’s got to come to me and ask for help. He’s 
got to admit that he was wrong. When he does that 
I'll wind up that business of his and save him every dol- 
lar I can. But he’s got to swallow his medicine and 
admit that he was wrong.” 

Mrs. Quinby had a mental picture of her son’s sullen 
eyes and stubborn chin. “He’s not the kind to admit 
failure,” she sighed. She did not know that he had 
already admitted more than that to the Butterfly Man. 


ie the morning, while Bert ate, she sat across from 
him at the breakfast table. Mr. Quinby had already 
left the house. 

“Were you expecting big things this month?” she 
asked. 

The boy nodded. 

“It couldn’t be, Bert. Christmas shopping is very try- 
ing. People just go around in a sort of frenzy. Half the 
time they don’t know what they want. They don’t pay 
much attention to advertisements. They go from store 
to store, roaming through the aisles in the hope of find- 
ing something that will make a gift for somebody 
they’ve got to remember. A lot of people put off shop- 
ping until the last minute, and that makes it worse. 
They’re in such a hurry to reach the city in the morn- 
ing that there’s no time to step into your place and look 
at newspapers, and when they come home in the after- 
noon they're too tired. Didn’t you think of that?” 

“Neither of us did,” said Bert. There was no need 
to question his mother’s reasoning. Hadn’t he seen the 
restless stream passing and repassing the store day after 
day? Only a few months ago Sam, spouting second- 
hand opinions he had formed from a book, had seemed 
to him to be an oracle. That was past. 

“You'll have to wait until after Christmas for peo- 
ple to get interested in your business again, Bert.” 

“Next month?” He was on the point of saying that 
next month would be too late, but checked himself and 
went off to school. That day he flunked in every sub- 
ject. 

Two days before Christmas Bill Harrison came to the 
store, bought a plate of ice cream, and ate it as though 
he had something on his mind. “I got a letter to-day 
from Tom Woods,” he said at length. “He asked me to 
find out how you’re making it. I’m going to write an 
answer to-night.” 

That the Butterfly Man had sent Bill on this errand 
meant that Bill knew the facts. Bert spread his hands 
in a sweep that took in the whole place. “You're the 
first customer in two hours,” he said. 

Bill pushed his plate across the counter. “Another,” 
he said. With the refilled dish before him, he toyed 
with the spoon. “Sam certainly ran you up a fine alley, 
didn’t he?” 

“Sam’s losing his money, too,” said Bert. 

Bill looked at him shrewdly. “As much as you?” 

“Well, n—no. He’s been drawing out $2 to my 

“Why?” 

“Well, it was his idea—” 

“He’s certainly been get- 
ting paid pretty liberally 
for a bum idea,” Bill 
drawled. “Just what. shall 
I tell Tom Woods?” 

Bert took the dish and 
began to wash it. Bill 
leaned across the counter. 

“If you're going to tell 
him anything, Bert, tell 
him the truth.” 

“T’ve always told Tom 


$1.” 


Woods the truth,” Bert 
said in a low voice. “Tell 
him it’s worse than he 


thought it would be.” 

The admission seemed to 
break down in him the last 
barrier of pretense and 
false hope. The end was in 
sight. He knew it. Yet 
it was not in him to sur- 
render until the ball had 
been taken from him on 
downs. 

Every dollar he had in 
the bank would probably 
be swept dway in the 
crash. As the daring ad- 
venturer, facing death, 
makes his final gesture of 
disdain, Bert now had his 
wild moment of bravado, 
his defiance of Fate. Even 
though next Christmas 
might find him without a 
penny, this Christmas he 
would be gloriously lavish. 
It did not occur to him 
that, facing a debt he could 
not meet in full, he was 
bound by a moral obliga- 
tion to hold fast to every 
dollar of his funds. To 
spend now was, in effect, 
to take money that 


fully belonged to his creditors. But what he did not 
know did not worry him. 

He drew $20 from the bank and went shopping along 
Washington Avenue. Eight dollars secured him a box 
of good cigars for his father. The other $12 bought a 
handbag for his mother. He carried the gifts home. 


HRISTMAS morning he brought them downstairs. 

His father, appraising the cigars, opened his eyes 
wide in surprise. Bert felt no elation—what a difference 
it would have made had that look been testimonial to 
secure success instead of to a dying gasp! 

“Bert,” his mother whispered, holding the bag, “it’s 
beautiful, but you shouldn’t have spent so much money.” 

“What's the difference?” he said. “I wanted you to 
have it.” 

Something in the words told her the whole story. 

His own gifts scarcely moved him. He brightened at 
dinner, and ate his share of the good things, only to 
fall silent after the meal. He tried to read, but the 
book held no interest. He went out for a walk, found 
himself heading toward the store, and abruptly returned 
to the house. There was a new calendar in the hall 
showing the January page. The date, 18th, seemed to 
stare at him. He went into the living room, and sat at a 
window, and stared out at the street. January 18! 

Mr. Quinby, studying him from the dining room, sud- 
denly stood up and walked toward his chair. 

“Bert, haven’t you had enough yet of this confounded 
foolishness?” 

Had the question been put in any other form, the 
boy would have melted. But he read the words as 
holding accusation instead of sympathy, and they rasped 
along an old wound. His spine stiffened. 

“You haven’t heard me complain,” he answered. 

“No.” The man said it sharply and drew back, bafiled. 
helpless, thwarted. His expression said plainly “I can’t 
understand you,” but Bert was not looking at his face. 
The boy himself was conscious the next moment that 
his reply had been foolish and headstrong. ‘The_ right 
word then would have saved them both. 

The day after Christmas the Shoppers’ Service re- 
opened. The Christmas school vacation. meant no 
classes, and at 9 o'clock Bert came down to Washing- 
ton Avenue. Sam was in the rear of the store cleaning 
one of the burners of the gas stove. A newspaper lay 
on the counter opened at the help wanted page. Two 
of the advertisements calling for the services of an ex- 
perienced clerk, had been checked in lead pencil. Bert 
was standing with the newspaper in his hand when Sam 
emerged from the kitchen. 

“Running away?” the boy demanded bitterly. 

Sam took the question calmly. “You know where we 
stand.” 

“I’m going to stick it out to the finish.” 

“That's all you can do,’ Sam observed practically. 

“There’s Clud’s note to mect.” 

“Oh, I suppose I'll be around until then; jobs don’t 
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grow on bushes.” The clerk, through force of habit, be- 
gan to dust the counter even though he knew there was 
little likelihood of anyone’s coming in and demanding 
attention. 

“There’s more than Clud to 
gotten something.” 

“Forgotten what?” 

“The lease on this store. We hired it for a year. Even 
if we close up, the rent has to be paid every month un- 
til the lease runs out.” 

The newspaper dropped from Bert's hands. His mind 
made a half-blind but wholly accurate calculation. After 
January the lease would have six months to run, and at 
$22.50 a month that meant $135. With that added to 
the $175 due on Old Man Clud’s note, the firm would 
face an indebtedness of $310. 

“How are we going to pay it 
effort. 

Instead of answering Sum took a penknife from his 
pocket and cut the two advertisements from the news- 
paper. Later Bert saw him writing letters at one of the 
tables. 

Farly January ushered in mid-year examinations. The 
goodly promise with which Bert had started the term 
had not been fulfilled. Business worries had played havoe 
with his lessons; and the examination papers wrought 
destruction to what was left of his peace of mind. When 
the ordeal was over, he hopes! for the best but feared 
the worst. 

Sam’s days were now given over to an intensive search 
for another job. Right and left the props were being 
kicked out from under the business. Customers were 
beginning to give up the Service, and Sam made no at- 
tempt to fill their places. And so January ran on to- 
ward the fatal eighteenth. 


think of. You've for- 


?” Bert asked with an 


XVI—The Crash 


HE sixteenth fell on a Saturday. The cold wave 

had broken, a south wind had brought a warm 

rain, and the hard snow that had lain in the streets 
piled high near the curbs ran in dirt-colored torrents 
toward corner catch-basins. It was the last Saturday 
the Shoppers’ Service would be in existence, and Bert 
lay late in bed watching the rain blow in gusts across 
the window panes. His father, too, seemed in no hurry 
to be off that morning, and was still at home when the 
postman’s whistle blew at the door. The whistle roused 
the boy and he began to dress. 

“Bert!” His father’s voice came up sharply from the 
lower hall. 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Get down here at once.” 

The summons admitted of no delay. Bert drew on a 
bath robe and descended the stairs. Mr. Quinby, a let- 
ter in his hand, was pacing the dining room with wrath- 
ful steps. 

“T have a from your school,’ he said 
grimly. Bert gulped. 

“You failed in four ex- 


notice here 


amination subjects. Is 
there to be no limit to 
the trouble you cause me? 
Have you no sense of re- 
sponsibility? Other fel- 
lows, at your age, are re- 
porting at seven o'clock 
each morning to a factory. 
I give you four years of 
high school, and you throw 
it away. I’ve submitted to 
your whims and fancies 
long enough. This is the 
end. You're going to quit 
this so-called business of 
yours and you're going to 
quit it at once. I give you 
five days to wind up your 
affairs with Sam_ Sickles 
and get out. After that 
you'll either do your school 
work or you'll leave school 
and do real work. I won't 
put up with having you 
waste your time and my 
money. That's final.” 

To Bert it was better 
than final—it was salva- 
tion. Now the Shoppers’ 
Service could close its 
doors without an open con- 
fession of failure. Now he 
could quit and still save 
his face. The news was so 
good that later, as he 
dressed, he began to whis- 
tle and abruptly choked 
off the melody. He had a 
fear that it would sound 
distinctly out of place to 
his father. 

The jeweler’s big clock 
stood at eleven as he went 
sloshing along Washington 


He lay on his face, his head on the doorsill, in the rain. 


Avenue in the rain. The 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


The Comeback 


N idea seems to be abroad in the world that the 

comeback is somehow a very important matter. 
What is a comeback? Well, we suppose the dictionary 
word -for it is “retort” though that doesn’t quite carry 
the exact shade of meaning. We hear that such and 
such a fellow is quick on the comeback, which means 
that he is ready with a sharp reply. If anybody say- 
anything to him calculated to nick him he is always 
ready with a reply which is just a bit hotter. The 
thing has grown to be a duty, like brushing your teeth 
or having your hair cut. You aren’t supposed to let 
anybody get away with anything. No, no. Never let 
anybody score off you! Now why is this, and what’s the 
use, and what does it lead to? 


The Aggressor 


EFORE there cun be a comeback there must be an 

initial and provocative remark. With that we have 
nothing to do here, for provocative remarks will always 
be made, either on purpose or accidentally. 
Trouble always has to start some place. Now we 
don’t want to be understood as ranting against 
good-natured give and take. We are all for clean, 
sweet-tempered wit. What we worry about is the 
fellow who pours acid. Now, let us suppose some 
fellow cracks you across the knuckles with some 
remark. What then? You have three options: 
you can lose your temper and crack him on the 
nose; you can get ruffled up and come back with 
a cutting answer—or, what is least often done and 
hardest to do—you can let him get away with it 
in such a pleasant way that you drape it on his 
eye and make him look very foolish indeed. 


Temper 


OME of it is a matter of temper; some of it is 

smartness. Of course if you've gone and got 
yourself a reputation for smartness you have to 
live up to it. Some of it is smart Alec, but the 
greater part of the comebacks arise from a lack 
of humor and a short supply of self-respect. Let’s 
examine the temper thing. Suppose John Jones, 
in some argument, says to you in that mean tone 
of voice he can use, “Huh, anybody who don’t 
agree with you ain’t got sense anyhow. That's 
how you always act.” Well . . . Now there’s a 
casus belli as we say in International Law. You 
see right off he is getting the worst of the argu- 
ment and wants to call names. That is the first 
refuge of folks who can’t make their brains work 
quickly. . . . Now, what do you do? Well, may- 
be you lose your temper, and just make a low- 
brow retort—not the witty comeback, but some- 
thing to this effect: “Aw, is that so! You bow- 
legged, lop-eared, waggle-kneed, tin-nosed wam- 
pus!” Then you and he are on even terms. No- 
body could chose between you; so from then on 
you can fight or spend the day making folks un- 
comfortable by tongue-lashing each other like a 


couple of fishwives. . . . That’s loss of temper, and 
neither of you gets anything out of it. 


The Wise-Cracker 


R, being pretty average stuck on yourself, and fancy- 

ing your wit—and feeling compelled to live up to 
your reputation—and all poisoned up with the idea that 
it is against the law for anybody to put over anything 
on you—you may retort with a wise-crack. You may 
snap one right over the plate, one of the sort that burns 
as it goes past the batter. You've asserted yourself and 
shown off to the gang. You have jabbed a fellow who 
is already sore, humiliated him, maybe, and created an 
unpleasant situation. Because, and nobody can deny 
this, any display of ill will between a couple of folks 
always makes other friends within hearing uncomfort- 
able. But you've waved your wit around and created 
the impression it isn’t safe to monkey with you orally. 
You’ve tickled your own vanity. 


The Third Way 


UT—we're supposing this passage of arms takes 

place in a meeting of your club or something—and 
your irritable friend says what he said. Now, as soon 
as he says it he is in bad. Even if his side of the argu- 
ment has much in its favor, he personally has put him- 
self in bad. You can’t dodge that. Nobody likes to hear 
a mean thing said gratuitously. So, seeing him in bad 
what will you do? Will you drag back the covers and 
snuggle in with him? What's the use. No. If you've 
got the courage, and the common sense—and the wit— 
you will Jet him get away with it. You will do more, 
you will make it rather apparent you are letting him get 
away with it. If you do you can reach out and grab 
handfuls of the sentiment which will swing your way. 


As to Wit 


T really takes more wit to do this than it does to 

think up a comeback. Almost anybody can do that. 
Wit is just words. But to let a man get away with a 
mean one, and put him in bad, and swing the meeting 
to you, takes intelligence. It takes a lot more than 
smart words. It takes bigness. It takes personality. It 
takes a heap more cleverness. But the results are worth it. 


For Example 


E were at a meeting the other night at which a dis- 
cussion of a certain financial plan was going on. 
One man was replying to an argument courteously and 
a bit humorously. <A fellow on the other side who ran 


| Trail Is Calling 


By LeRoy W. Snell. 


Vacation is here and the wide trail is calling, 
So pack up your tackle and follow with me 
Where trout lie in wait by the swift waters’ falling, 


Where campfires glimmer beneath the beech tree. 

I long for the burr-r of the reel and the curving 
White line, as the crimson lure leaps far away, 

The dash and the tug of the trout and the swerving 
Wild plunges he makes as he fights through the spray. 


We'll follow the path where the wood shadows thicken, 
We'll dare the white water gods in our canoe, 

Or climb the steep hillside with pulses that quicken 
With every wild wonder that wafts on our view. 


At night when the thickening shadows fall sweetly 
While campfire embers emit a dull glow, 

We'll lie at full length, there to rest most completely 
And yarn or else sing the old songs that we know. 


Oh! days of adventure and nights of soft slumber 
Where swing the low stars, by mountain or sea, 

By murmuring pine or the cataract’s thunder 
The wide trail is calling for you and for me. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


more to bulk than to brains took unwarranted offense 
and shot across a nasty one. Now, the first man could 
then and there have shot off a mess of fireworks. His 
wit is nimble and he could have trotted dialectical cir- 
cles around the aggressor. But he didn’t, because he 
was a gentleman, and because he has a sense of humor 
and toleration and a pretty good-sized bigness. Instead 
of retorting after the rather awkward pause which fol- 
lowed, he just smiled ‘as if the thing were of no conse- 
quence and said, “Well, now, Bill, I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if that’s so. I’m going to start in to-morrow to 
have it amputated.” 


You See 


HE didn’t make any attempt at comeback or even at 
genial wit. There was no head-on collision, and 
it left the first man out on a limb with nothing to say. 
After that meeting we noticed half a dozen men come 
up to the man who refused to comeback and say pleas- 
ant things to him. He had raised himself in their esti- 
mation ten times as high as if he had flashed his wit 
and riddled his antagonist. 


So 


O don’t always be asserting your dignity; don’t al- 

ways worry about being scored on. It isn’t import- 
ant. Nobody cares. A flash of acid wit is forgotten in 
half an hour, but a fine exhibition of toleration and of 
temper control will be remembered for years. Personally 
we would rather be described as a dog-gone fine fellow 
than as the sharpest wit in town. 


Front-porch Fishing 


a. you haven't listened much to older men’s talk about 
camping, or even if you have, it’s a good season for 
you to go fishing—out on the front porch. That’s where 
you're likely on these spring nights to find your dad 
or your big brother or both and perhaps a neighbor or 
two. Bait your conversational hook adroitly with one 
or two remarks about camping. Then keep pretty still, 
as in other kinds of fishing. It’s probable that within 
an hour or two, you'll Jand a good string of pointers on 
camp sites, camp companions, camp eats, and other 
camp amusements. We don’t know of a much better 
way to spend a spring evening. 


Camp Sites 


T may surprise you to learn from experienced camp- 
ers how many high-and-dry and otherwise desirable 
sites you can pick within a few miles of your home. And 
it may surprise you again to discover that your 
older brother has had just as rousing good times 
in over night camps five or ten miles from 
home as in the distant camps of that far- 
west trip you've always envied him. Good 
campers are like that. 


Camp Companions 


ATCH together the comments of the seasoned 

campers on your front porch, and you'll prob- 
ably gather that a good camp companion is re- 
sourceful, reasonably pliable, rainproof in dispo- 
sition; a practiced whiz at pitching a tent, a cook 
who can make at least one thing well, a dish- 
washer of fairly patient parts, a painstaking 
packer who sees his job through; a tactful duffer 
who can keep things smooth, a live wire scrapper 
when occasion demands, a generous sportsman 
with a good old grin. It will save you a lot of 
trouble if you can find just about that kind of 
camp comrade—and be just about that kind. 


Camp Eats : 


O make yourself unpopular in camp, eat fool- 

ishly. But if you don’t care to get sick and 
upset all the camp plans, try the good old plain 
things on your appetite: whole wheat bread and 
crusty hoe cake, sizzling hot broiled bacon and 
fish, well baked beans, fresh fruit and vegetables 
and milk and eggs—when you can get them, and 
you often can—nuts and raisins and other dried 
fruits for desert. It is a whole heap harder to 
overeat on these good old stand-bys than on 
rich food. You can safely eat a_ surprising 
lot of the plain things, and the best part of it 
is that outdoors such food tastes best. We can’t 
think of a better combination than a bit of blue 
sky, a big rock beside the water, and a big bacon 
sandwich beside the camper. 
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Sheriton to Move and Win 


My last fleeting glimpse showed Rusty and Red tumbling 


out of the window. 


By George F. Pierrot 


Illustrated by Frank Spradling 


honor system with Sheriton’s most loved faculty 
man, “Prexy’ Mortimer. As we rose to leave 
the president motioned us to sit again. 

“Tm going to let you share a little secret with me,” 
he said, with that friendly smile that helped make him 
an ideal college president. “Has either of you ever 
heard of Felix Hickingbottom?” 

Neither of us had. : 

“He is a retired merchant who lives in Altoria. Sheri- 
ton alumni there have telegraphed me that he intends 
to make a gift of money to one of two institutions, our 
own being one. He plans to visit each school before 
making his choice. Naturally, we hope Sheriton will 
be the lucky one of the two. I have no idea how large 
a gift he intends to make, nor when he plans to visit 
the campus.” 

“Which is the other school?” Rusty asked, interestedly. 

Prexy smiled again. “Ashford,” he told ts. 

Ashford! I could see Rusty’s big shoulders brace 
back, and the light of battle flame in his blue eyes. 
Ashford was our bitterest rival—any Sheriton man would 
give his ears and scalp to trail Ashford’s green and white 
in the dust. 

“Mighty nice of Prexy to tell us about old Hicking- 
bottom,” Rusty remarked, outside. “Wonder how much 
the old duffer wants to give, and whether we'll get it?” 

That evening Rusty and I were sitting in my room at 
the Seldom Inn, wrangling over:a history assignment, 
when we heard a familiar brisk step on the stairs, the 
door burst open, and in rushed stocky, freckle-faced Red 
Barrett. Rusty and I have no scerets from Red, and 
he’s even closer to Prexy Mortimer than we are, s0 of 
course we told him all about it. And the same light of 
battle came into Red’s eye as I'd seen in Rusty’s. He 
sat there in a big chair, his knees under his chin, and 
scowled. 

“Handsome, isn’t he?” I inquired of Rusty. 

“Yeah, just like a gorilla. What’s in your head, Reddy 
dear?” 

“J was just trying to think how we could help Sheri- 
ton get that gift away from Ashford,” Red admitted, 
dreamily. 

Get the gift away from Ashford! There was an idea 
worth following up. We sat and mulled it over. But 
we didn’t get very far, except to agree that we hadn’t 
any clews, and therefore didn’t know where to begin. 
Also, anything we did would have to be strictly on the 
q.t., because of course we couldn’t violate Prexy’s con- 
fidence by revealing the Hickingbottom secret to any- 
body. 


R= NAYLE and I had been discussing the 


WO hours later, with my last trig problem solved, I 
was climbing into my bathrobe and: preparing to 
scoot for the basement and a cold shower, when I heard 
the fire escape near my window groaning and creaking 
like a runaway moving van. 
“Who’s there?” I shouted. 
“It’s only us tomcats, mister,” came the reply, along 
with a healthy snicker that I recognized as the private 
property of Red Barrett. My flashlight and a question 


or two revealed that Rusty and Red were trying to 
mount the fire escape to my room on the third floor two 
abreast. They had an idea they wanted to communicate 
without delay. 

“Hist, Sherlock,” said Rusty in a stage whisper as he 
climbed through the window. 

“Right, Watson,” answered Red, just as mysteriously. 

“We're going to do some detective work,” they an- 
nounced. 

“Shoot,” I told them, and this is what they shot: 

We wanted to get the gift away from Ashford and 
we couldn’t start without clews. .So we'd have to go out 
after them. Red and I would go to Altoria, find out 
what we could about old Hickingbottom, and with this 
information as a groundwork we'd plan a campaign that 
would leave poor Ashford weeping at the church. 

“When’ll we start?” I asked, my sleepiness leaving me 
at the prospect of taking a fall out of Ashford. 

“To-morrow’s Saturday,” said Red, “so we'd better 
leave on the midnight train to-night. Rusty can’t go— 
he’s got a chem lab to-morrow morning, so it’s up to you 
and me. Tie your toothbrush in a spare handkerchief 
and let’s be on our way.” 

I arrived at the station a little before train time. 
Pretty soon Red puffed into sight, struggling with a 
huge gladstone bag. 

“Going to tote the money back with you?” I in- 
quired. “What in the world are you carrying in that 
thing, anyhow?” 

“Little boys should be seen and not heard,’ Red 
reproved. “Go to sleep like a good child, and maybe 
Papa will tell you all about it in the morning.’ And 
that was all the satisfaction he’d give me. 


HE next day Red routed me out at six o’clock. Whew! 

I was chilled as a cold storage egg. As I shivered into 
my clothes I almost wished we'd never heard of old 
Hickingbottom. And then I kicked myself for a trai- 
tor, because Sheriton needed a new gymnasium mighty 
bad, and the $500,000—or whatever it was that Hicking- 
bottom purposed to give—would build us the best one 
in our section of the country. 

Once off the train, Red led me to a modest little hotel. 

“Hooray!” I shouted. ‘“Here’s where yours truly fin- 
ishes his beauty sleep.” 

“Beauty sleep nothing,” Red contradicted. “Better 
shake the cobwebs out of your brain, because if you 
make any false moves this morning you're likely to land 
in jail.” 

Jail! That cheerful word woke me up completely, 
and I followed Red with a determination to find out 
what was what in‘ quick time. 

Once in our room, what do you suppose Red took 
from his gladstone? Two pairs of overalls, and two 
jumpers. And five minutes later we were dressed in 
‘em, and wearing soiled white caps. Why we should dis- 
guise ourselves in Altoria, where we didn’t know more 
than a half dozen people, beat me, but Red seemed ta 
know what he was doing. 

We found in a directory that Felix Hickingbottom 
lived at 3622 Locust Street, and fifteen minutes later 
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we were walking slowly past his house. It 
was a rambling, sagging, wooden affair that 
needed paint. 

“Before he buys us any gymnasium he'd 
better spend a few buffalo nickels on his 
own chateau,” Red remarked. 

“You can’t tell about the tastes of ec- 
centric millionaries,’ I told him, wisely. 
“Oftentimes the more they have, the 
quieter they live. This duck probably 
subsists on a loaf of bread a day, and spends 
the rest of his time giving away libraries or 
something.” 

Just then the front door opened and two 
men came out. One of them was about six 
feet four inches tall, and skinny as a tele- 
phone post. His face was thin and sour as 
a quince. The other, familiar to us both, 
was a slightly stoop-shouldered, rat-faced in- 
dividual of our own age. They strolled 
down the street. 

“The short one is the Ashford yell king,” 
Red exclaimed, excitedly. Well did we re- 
member him. Hadn’t his gang tied us up, 
at the last Paint-Up? So Ashford had beat 
us to it, had they? Well, the race wasn’t 
over yet, by a long shot. 

“Come on,” Red whispered, as soon as 
Hickingbottom (for we surmised the tall 
man probably was he) and the Ashford 
chap had turned the corner. Up we went on 
the porch, and Red pushed the bell. I'll tell 
you, as we heard brisk footsteps on the in- 
side, our breath came fast and we got a 
shade or so whiter. Then the door jerked 
open, and a bustling, bespectacled old lady 
who must have weighed all of two hundred 
pounds stood there eyeing us. 

“So you're the electricians?” she snapped. 
“Well, now, youre slower’n the seven-year 
itch ever thought of bein’. I’ve phoned 
three times for you. And I should think 
one man could have done the little bit of 
fixin’ that’s needed here. Why did they 
send two big louts to do one man’s work?” 

Two big louts! Red looked at me and I looked help- 
lessly back. Our disguise had got us farther than we 
wanted to go—we hadn’t expected to be mistaken for 
someone else. Our hesitation seemed to peeve our 
husky hostess. 

“It’s broad daylight,” she said, acidly. “Both you 
gentlemen act as though you were still in bed. Will you 
come up to Mr. Hickingbottom’s room and fix the light 
or will I have to phone headquarters again?” 

“B-b-but—” stammered Red. It was the first time 
I'd ever seen him genuinely embarrassed. 

“B-b-but!” mocked the big lady. “You sound like a 
gasoline launch, young man. Come in here and look at 
these lights, and no more nonsense.” _ 

Well, we followed her through a couple of musty 
rooms, with furniture of another generation scattered 
about them, and up a creaky stairs into a chilly big 
room that quite evidently was Mr. Hickingbottom’s 
study. The housekeeper lady got there first and was 
awaiting us, pointing at a chandelier which had come all 
apart. Wires dangled from its interior. 


ORTUNATELY, both of us knew a little of elec- 

tricity. The job was a simple one and we fixed the 
chandelier with a rusty nail and a jackknife—all the 
tools we -had. While one of us worked the other did 
some high-powered observing. The big thing I no- 
ticed was the checkerboards—four of them. One was an 
elegant inlaid contraption, fitted with four legs, like a 
table. The others were fancy hand-carved arrangements. 
Old Hickingbottom was a checkers fiend, no question 
about that. 

We must have done a good job, for when we finished 
the lady was almost decent to us. In fact, she wanted to 
pay us, but Red put her off with a, “maybe we'll send 
a bill in the mail.” . At the corner we rubbed 
shoulders with Old Hickingbottom, who was returning, 
and with the rat-faced Ashford chap. They were in deep 
conversation, and didn’t notice us. 

“Checkers it is,” Red exulted. “That's the old man’s 
hobby, just as certain as great dill pickles from little 
cucumbers grow. And did you see the other checker- 
board downstairs, in the library? The old duck must 
eat, drink and sleep the game.” 

“Yes, and there was still another checkerboard in the 
front hall,” I added. “I'll bet that baby ean trim the 
whole neighborhood with one hand tied behind him. 
Let’s get home and study checkers.” 

“Sometimes you show signs of unusual intelligence,” 
Red complimented. “Those are the times when your 
ideas coincide with mine. They do at this moment— 
you are to be congratulated. . . . Right now I’ve some 
business that I’d better transact alone. Better you go 
to a movie, and I'll meet you at the four o'clock train.” 

On the way home Red bubbled like a teakettle. You’d 
have thought there was nothing left in the wide world 
but Hickingbottom and the Hickingbottom gymnasium 
money, 

“We've got the jump on poor old Ashford already,” 
he exulted. “I'll bet that rat-faced Ashford goof could 
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spend a thousand years in Hickingbottom’s den and 
never see the possibilities behind those checkerboards. 
I tell you, Flip my boy, getting that money is going to 
be just as easy as sliding down the Alps. All we’ve got 
to do is persuade Sheriton to play checkers. Do you 
know anything about the game?” 

“Tl say I do,” I admitted, joyfully. “In my junior 
year in high school I sprained my ankle in football”— 
“darned lucky for the team,” Red murmured— 
“and put in three weeks of checkers at home with my 
grandfather, who’s a county champion.” 

“Good,” from Red. “We'll make you dean of the 
department of checkers. You'll prescribe the course of 
study and Rusty and I will see that the patients follow 
tte 

But when I brought out a hearty, “Sure Mike,” lit- 
tle did I know what I was wishing on myself! Little 
did I know. 

‘LL say this for Red and Rusty—when it came to 

organizing they certainly earned 
the hand-painted suspenders. It’s 


write a check for the new gymnasium on the spot.” 

I groaned. I could see what he was leading up to. 
Of course, he’d decided on Seldom Inn as Exhibit A. 
But if it had to be, it had to be. 

I was a little nervous when I got up at house meet- 
ing the following Monday night. I knew there'd be 
opposition to what I had to propose, but it was up to 
me to fight it down. 

“Fellow students,” I began. 
two years.” 

“That's two years too long,” one dumb-bell piped up, 
and would you believe it, everybody began clapping. 
It was a bad start. 

“T want to do the house a big favor,” I began again. 

“He’s moving out, fellows,’ shouted the same wit and 
then there was another big laugh. 

Well, I finally got the bunch sobered down and ex- 
plained to them—and believe me it was a ticklish job, 
sticking to the truth and still not giving away our plan 
—that we expected a visitor who was very fond of 


“You've all known me 
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a tremendous job to lead a whole 
campus into playing checkers, es- 
pecially when you can’t tell ’em 
why you're doing it. 

We all three of us called on the 
editor of the Sheriton Daily and 
when Rusty and I, both of us 
rather better known for athletics 
than anything else, began to urge 
checkers on him as a necessary 
pastime to develop the intellect, 
vou should have seen the bewilder- 
ment in his face. Red horsed us 
about it afterwards. But we 
gained our point. The very next 
week The Daily published a first- 
page editorial urging every stu- 
dent, for the good of that part of 
his anatomy that lay immediately 
above his ears, to spend at least 
two hours a week with checkers. 
And then the Daily announced a 
series of articles by Professor 
Deno, mathematics wizard and one 
of the strongest checkers players 
in the state. Two weeks from that 
day, the Daily announced, there 
would begin an all-university 
tourney in which the whole school 
would participate. (The tourna- 
ment stunt was the result of 
Rusty’s good work; he knew how 
to pull the wires). 

Meanwhile Rusty went after the 
athletes, because whatever they 
did the campus would be sure to 
do. You know how that is. And 
trust Rusty—anything that punch 
and personality can get is as good 
as his, every time. In a few days 
most of the big athletes were play- 
ing the game. Joshing, jibing, kid- 
ding—but playing it. It was the 
slack season of the year—basket- 
ball was nearly spent and yet it 
was a little early for outdoor 
games of any sort—and they had 
the leisure time. Between the 
athletes and Professor Deno’s ar- 
ticles, which were mighty inter- 
esting, checkers took the Sheriton 
campus by storm. 

Down in the Lion’s Den and 
other gathering places checkers re- 
placed track and baseball pros- 
pects as the accepted topie of con- 
versation; fellows talked about 
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“Flip,” growled Bubbles Parker at me right after I'd 
wakened him one morning. “I certainly hope for your 
sake that your friend crashes through with a banquet 
fit for a Roman emperor, because if he doesn’t, believe 
me I'll beat a tattoo on your devoted ribs with a crow- 
bar.” 

That from Bubbles, the best-natured man in 
sophomore class! I longed for the big day when Hick- 
ingbottom would come, see and be conquered. 

Well, in two weeks I venture ‘to say ninety per cent 
of the campus owned checkerboards and were playing 
Even the faculty, down at their quiet clubhouse, had 
gone checkers mad. When the Daily finished the 
checkers articles popular demand forced it to arrange 
for some more. The grand tournament began with just 
about everybody in school registered for the first round. 
It was to last a full week, and excitement over it ran 
high. I welcomed the thing, because it gave our board- 
ing house something else to think about beside me, and 
what they'd like to do to me. 

In the midst of the tournament 
came the word that sent electric 
thrills down the backs of Red and 
Rusty and me—two days later old 
Hickingbottom would arrive. 

“He'll come on the 8:45 train,” 
Prexy Mortimer told us. “At one 
o'clock he'll be my guest. for lunch- 
eon at the Faculty Club. At four 
o clock I’ve invited him to a meet= 
ing of the board of regents, and 
if all goes well I hope he'll make 
a little announcement of interest 
to all of us.” 

“Prexy—I mean, Mr. Mortimer,” 
—(Prexy sort of hid a grin with 
his hand)—‘“why don’t you let a 
student committee steer him 
around the campus when he gets 
in?” It was Red who was talking, 
and to myself I applauded his 
quick thinking. “Flip here, and 
Rusty and I would be glad to 
serve on it. We could show him 
the buildings and the stadium. 
Maybe he'd enjoy talking to some 
students.” 

“Fine! Splendid!” Prexy was 
much pleased with the idea. “That 
arrangement will let him get ac- 
quainted with students as well as 
ourselves. I shall plan to meet 
him at the train, and then turn 
him over to you boys for the rest 
of the morning.” 

We walked on air, the rest of 
the day. The stage was certainly 
set; if we didn’t make a killing it 
would be our own fault. Hicking- 
bottom’s coming while the tour- 
nament was on was the final 
crowning piece of good luck—if 
only we could carry it through 
without his learning that at least 
part of it was being done for his 
benefit. I was for telling Prexy 
all about our scheme, but Red and 
Rusty objected. 

“He’s too big a man to do any 
campaigning for such gifts,’ Red 
said. “We'd only embarrass him 
by telling him. Let’s do the job, 
get the money for Sheriton, and 
then keep quiet about it. Let’s 
not be glory grabbers.” . . . We 
did allow ourselves one luxury, 
however; we went up to the north 
end of the campus, among the fir 
trees, and picked out the’ spot 
where the new gymnasium would 


the 


“single corner openings” and “first 

position” as familiarly as they'd 

speak of hundred-yard straight- 

aways or squeeze plays. It was 

quite a surprise to the campus to learn that you can 
put ten times as many trick plays in one tussel at 
checkers as you see in the average football game. 

Right away the business men on University Way— 
they’re live wires—took up the idea. In fact, the day 
the Daily ran the editorial every solitary general store 
on both sides of the Way came out with a window 
full of checkers merchandise. Evidently Red had in- 
terviewed ’em. 

I was mighty busy, for Red had me Chautauquaing 
around from one boarding house to another, explaining 
some of the fine points of the game that I’d learned 
from my checkers champion grandpa. 

That was all right, and I didn’t mind it, but when 
Red sought me out a few afternoons later and told me 
of his newest idea I wasn’t any too well pleased. “We've 
got to pick one boarding house,” he said, “and make 
every fellow in it a regular shark—a budding champion. 
Then we'll steer old Hickingbottom to the house, acci- 
dental-like, and there he'll see room after room of fel- 
lows, each playing such a long-headed game that he'll 
think Sheriton is nothing less than a checkers paradise. 
‘These boys deserve the money,’ he'll reason, and he'll 


‘day. 


We fixed the chandelier with a rusty nail and a jackknife. 


checkers, and who might, if he saw everybody playing a 
first-class game, feel constrained to do something very 
nice for the house. Maybe he’d treat us to a feed, or 
something. 

The idea of a feed impressed the fellows, but when 
I suggested that a blanket rule be passed requiring 
everybody to spend from six to seven o’clock each 
morning on checkers, the opposition was immediate, de- 
termined, and, I’m sorry to say, given to personal re- 
marks. But the final vote was fifteen to twelve, in 
favor. Boy, the dirty looks that I got from the de- 
feated dozen would have made a rattlesnake blush with 
envy. 


FTER the whole house had been routed out a couple 

of those chilly mornings even my friends deserted 
me. Twice, as I left the Inn, paper bags full of icy water 
hurtled past me, thrown from the third floor. My neck- 
ties disappeared faster than autumn leaves on a windy 
Nobody would talk to me at the table. Every 
day, incited by the sleepyheads to whom rising at 5:45 
was sacrilege, the threats of rebellion and of personal 
violence grew louder. 


stand. 

“If he gives us anything less 
than $500,000,” I said, “my ten- 
der-hearted Seldom Inn _ bunch 

will skin me alive. They’re as sore as adders over get- 
ting up so early, even though they voted it on them- 
selves, and any one of them would love to drive a ten- 
ton truck right smack over me.” 

“Flip,” Red said, “I’ve an idea that will square you 
with your gang. Do you know Art McLaughlin?” 

“Sure.” Art McLaughlin was Sheriton’s radio ex- 
pert; he had charge of our sending station that the 
faculty used to broadcast lectures. 

“Well, now, we'll get Art to slip a microphone inside 
the board of regents’ room and put their meeting on the 
air. Prexy Mortimer has told us there won't be any- 
thing private about it—just a sort of welcome for Hick- 
ingbottom. We never broadcast in the afternoon, any- 
how, so nobody but ourselves will be listening in.” 

“How does that square me with my crowd?” 

“We'll borrow the receiving set from the physies labo- 
ratory and install it, with a loud speaker, in the par- 
lor of your boarding house. Then you can have all the 
fellows in, and let them hear for themselves what your 
good work and theirs has done for Sheriton.” 

Wasn't that a stem-winding idea? Especially since 


we found Art McLaughlin (Continued on page 37) 
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Camp Kittle 


By Charles Tenney Jackson 


Illustrated by W. 


T rained for eight days after Omar O'Dowd and 
Henry Selby had put up their little green tent on 
Spanish Man’s Point which thrust its marshy shores 
and clump of ragged swamp oaks out into the 

nor’wester beating across Lake Salvador. 

Cold, too, April in Louisiana, but a wet spell with win- 
ter not only lingering in the lap of spring, as the poet 
said, but sitting down so hard that it would have bent 
any sort of springs out of shape. 

Omar and Henry had no springs in their bed, however. 
No, this afternoon Omar splashed in across the tent 
floor canvas and saw hefty boot marks where his feet 
had sunk down into the mucky ground beneath it. 
He dropped a square wooden box, sat down on his rub- 
ber-wrapped blanket roll and looked at his burden with 
the pent-up triumph of seven weeks of paddling down 
the swollen Mississippi until the floods had driven them 
off into this delta swamp country between the mighty 
river and the Mexican Gulf. 

“Well, old kicker, you're goin’ to come to it now. Been 
givin’ me the razz for packin’ this patent grub around 
for emergencies, but now, tell me, ain’t I the lad that 
saves the expedition?” 

Henry eyed the packing box as if a personal enemy 
had offered to wallop him on the nose. Old Man Cap 
Johnson, the lone bayou swamper of Spanish Man’s 
Point, who lived in the shaky shanty boat just around 
the lee shore, looked at it. So did the other two guests, 
Cap Johnson’s two hungry hound dogs. So did Miff, the 
pup. 

“Don’t tell me we're out of food and desperate,” 
chortled Omar. “This grub’s dry, too. Only place in 
fifteen miles that’s dry is under the canoe, chucked up 
on the seat, and that’s where it’s been. I'll tell the 
watery world we eat to-night!” 

“No,” said Henry hollowly, “I don’t want to go with- 
out anything to eat in my stomach, but I won't eat 
that stuff.” 

“Well,” put in Old Man Cap’n, “you boys are lucky. 
I ain’t got a thing in my shanty except some spuds, or 
I'd ask you over. I been eatin’ with you pretty stiddy 
ever since this gale blew up, an’ the trade boat can’t 
get over, an’ it’s too rough to paddle down the bia to the 
sto’. Big luck when you're all out o’ grub to have a 
case o’ canned stuff.” 

“Lucky?” roared Henry. “Canned stuff? 
till you see this junk! Omar buys it out of a 
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catalogue in Chieago and we lugged 
it two thousand miles. I'd rather 
eat the nails off that box than what’s 
inside. Gosh, that’s like Omar. 
Now, me, I’m born on the big river 
at Hannibal, Missouri, and I learned 
campin’ when all I had was a piece 
of string and a chunk of bait-meat 
to land a catfish or go hungry. He 
gets all hopped up about us bein’ 
cast away sometime and we better have some dessicated 
food.” 

“Desecrated food?” said Old Man Cap'n. “Well, I 
dunno. I’ve et most everything since I fit with Lee 
when I was a little shaver. An old swamper forty year, 
he ain’t particular, boys.” 

“Stay to supper, Cap,” murmured Omar. “We'll show 
‘em.” 

“It’s a showdown, all right,” retorted Henry. “All the 
chuck we got left is this desecrated food and a package 
of dog biscuit for Miff. Omar was afraid his terrier pup 
couldn’t stand for my cookin’; so we had to load the 
canoe with that junk, too.” 

“That’s right,” murmured Omar, wiping the mist off 
his horn-rimmed glasses. “Blame it on a poor old wire- 
hair pup that ain’t big enough to sass you back. Sick 
with something, too, so I had to give him the last can of 
soup.” 

“What you got his tail tied up for?” said Cap John- 
son. His two lanky hounds sat by the tent flap, and 
the wind howled and the rain fell. Miff sat on Omar's 
blankets heaped in a wet corner and wagged what he had 
to wag even if it was bound around with a dirty piece 
of gauze and string. “How come he lose his tail, like?” 

“They chewed it off,” said Omar. “When he was lit- 
tle. The dog breeders always do. They say a bull or a 
terrier is no good if*you cut ‘em. The kennel man where 
I bought Mifi bit his tail off all right, but Miff never 
did get healed up. It’s tough.” 

“That guy had pyorrhea in his teeth,’ announced 
Henry, “and Miff caught it. Now, pyorrhea is a com- 
plaint, Cap, that knocks your teeth all out if you don’t 
stop it. The only thing you can do is pull ‘em. The 
only thing that'll save Miff is to take him to a dentist 
and have his tail pulled out.” 

“Yes, I reckon,” sneered Omar. “Or filled. Or a gold 
crown, maybe. He'll run around wavin’ a gold-capped 


Henry came up wading 


the sinking trail. 
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Henry blew on a spoonful and stowed it away. 


tail perhaps, but I certainly ain’t goin’ to have it pulled. 
Too short now.” 

“Listen, Cap—” moaned Henry. “That's why Miff 
gets coddled all the time and fed our last can of soup. 
Well, dog-gone him, now he’s got to eat those dry dog 
biscuit. But Omar can’t hand me any of this desecrated 
grub, I saw it, Cap. Shavin’s and chicken mash, that’s 
what it looks like. And saccharine instead of sugar. Tea 
in tablets like a guy was takin’ something for sore 
throat. The whole outfit weighs six pounds and it’d 
keep a fellow alive a week—maybe. The directions say 
so, but it never will me.” 

“It’s full of calories,” soothed Omar, “and vitamines—” 

“Mighty hard to keep the bugs out o’ grub down in 
this warm climate,” said Cap. “Mebbe you can pick ’em 
out, Mr. Omar—” 

“Look out!” yelled Henry suddenly, and grabbed for 
the tent flap: “There goes another peg! This wind keeps 
on, and we'll be blown clean off the Point. Wow—that 
was a twister!” 

“You boys better come down and camp in my shanty 
boat,” urged Mr. Johnson. “It leaks some on top, but 
where the dogs sleep it don’t leak nonce. If this tide 
keeps runnin’ in Salvador you folks can’t stick on this 
point. It gets all mushy. Now, my shanty boat, if it 
ever floated it would sink. But it’s stuck in the shells, 
and this place you're on is nothin’ but tremblin’ prairie. 
[ seen you was newcomers when you picked this point.” 


HE voyageurs had seen good Old Man Cap’n’s shanty 

boat. It was full of rusty traps, mouldy clothes, 
left-over mink pelts, damp cobwebs and houn’ dogs; and 
wasn't much bigger in the cabin than the seven-by-eight 
balloom silk tent. It was wetter here, but smelled bet- 
ter. So Henry and Omar demurred diplomatically. 
They said they could stick it out another night all right. 
Even the pup who had pyorrhea waved a courageous 
tail till the cloth fell off. Seven wecks 
on the Mississippi, ahead of the spring 
headrise, had made the canoists used to 
being wet and sleeping wet. 

“Yes, but if it kept raisin’ an’ rarin’ 
to-night, you couldn’t get off easy,” 
warned Cap Johnson. “The water'd cut 
behind you, and this boat o’ yours 
couldn't ease along the shore with all 
the plunder you got here. You'd be 
bounced on the cypress spikes an’ busted 
in no time. Better come shake down 
with me, boys.” 

Henry conferred with Omar across a 
rubber roll, “Why, the poor old sol- 
dier! Nothin’ to eat himself. I know. 
Cleaned out. Too polite to say why he 
wants to hang around, and us go there.” 

Omar whispered back: “I know. He 
hasn’t had a bit of luck with his traps 
this winter. Too early to sell crabs. He’s 
between seasons and busted. Wish’t we 
had some grub to spare for Cap—” 

“Give him some desecration—” grunted 
Henry. “He can have my share. I 
won't eat that hokum vittles. I’m a reg- 
ular outdoor guy—” 

“That's right, start the fuss all over!” 
yelled Omar and arose in his tent. He 
lit the canned heat stove, and Henry 
eyed this emergency contrivance with 
scorn also. Omar put the rest of the 
canned soup on the canned stove, and 
Miff sniffed eagerly. 

“Oh, thunder!” said Henry wearily, 
“IT don’t want to fuss. We come all the 
way down the Mississippi, and the 
farther we go, the wetter the Father of 
Waters gets us. But I’m not hungry 
and wet enough yet to eat dehydrated 
vegetables and saccharine pills.” 

Old Man Cap’n looked worried again. 
He pulled his thin whiskers, and his pale 
blue eyes leaked as he blinked. Omar 


They whooped joyous 


recognition. 


again defended his scientific chuck box. 
“The idea is, Cap, that concentrated 
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food doesn’t take up much room in our duffels.” 
“Piffles!” snorted Henry. “It doesn’t take up much 
room in your stomach, either.” 
“Explorers carry their food this way,”>argued Omar. 


“If you were going to the North Pole, you'd carry com- 
” . 


pressed food 

“Yes, and when you got there you’d radio home for a 
— steak,” put in Henry. “Don't believe him, 

ap. 

“The Indians had the same idea when they invented 
pemmican—” 

“Yes, and look what happened to ’em,” retorted Henry. 
“In all our trip we were able to buy good grub of the 
farmers and at the river town stores. This is the first 
time we ever got coo! up where we ran out of chuck. 
Me, I'll tighten my belt like a hero and wait till the 
trade boat can cross the lake.” £2 

Old Man Cap’n listened. Such things he had never 


heard. He had never seen a canvas canoe down in the 


Barataria swamps. He had never seen a silk tent. He 
had never known that bob-tailed dogs had had 
them chewed off. He thought they were born 
that way. So the two mariners marooned on 
Spanish Man’s Point amazed him with all this 
worldly wisdom. He arose and pushed his two 
hound dogs out in the rain and gathered his 
tattered slicker on his shoulders. 

“Well, boys, you better move over to my 
shanty while you're able to. You can slosh down 
the shore now, but, if it gets wuss, you can’t. Now, 
if that dawg of yours has got toothache in his 
tail you ought to put him where he don’t catch 
cold. I got an awful misery once catchin’ cold 
in a tooth.” ‘ 

“Miff don’t know enough to catch fleas,” 
grinned Henry. “He's a camp catalogue dog, 
too. He’s a bear for drinkin’ soup, though. 
Canned soup—I reckon, with a regular old he- 
man soup bone he’d run under the bunk and 
yelp for help.” 

“That’s right,” sneered Omar. “Knock my 
dog again.” 

“Soup bone?” put in Old Man Cap’n. “Say, 
I got an old ham bone hangin’ up in my shanty. 
It’s been trimmed mighty close since last: Christ- 
mas. But we could boil it. We could put in 
all the spuds I got that ain’t mouldy, and these 
vittles you boys are fussin’ about, and make 
camp kittle.” ‘ 

“Camp kittle?” said Omar. “What’s that?” 

“Well, it’s most everything. We did it in 
the S’uthen awmy when I fit. I was cook when 
I was fourteen year old fightin’ with Lee. Now, 
many a time since, when I been hard up swamp- 
in’, I made camp kittle. I put in everything that 
you can chew anything off of. You could al- 
most eat boots that way except the soles.” 

“Say!” muttered Omar. “I’ve heard of that! 
Starving men do it!” 

Henry took a hitch in his web belt: “Well, I 
ain’t there yet. Cap, I wish you hadn’t put this 
idea about boots into Omar’s nut. He's crazy 
to have some hardships like the pioneers. He's 
romantic, like. He never was out of Chicago 
till I invited him to come down to Hannibal and 
go river-trippin’. Now, I'll wake up some morn- 
in’ and find my puttees gone into flapjacks.” 

“Couldn’t be any worse than some of those 
you made up above Natchez,’ mused Omar. 
“Camp kittle? “That’s a new one!” 

Cap Johnson backed out in the mucky grass. “Well, 
you boys come on down afore dark. This wind’s risin’, 
and a full moon tide down below. The water'll back 
high in the bia to-night.” 


HEY watched him slosh off through the tattered oak 
scrub down the lee of ‘the wave-lashed point, the 
hounds at his heels. 

“The poor old geezer!” muttered Henry. 
scout!” 

“You bet—” assented Omar warmly. “When we leave 
here we'll stock him up with store groceries. He’s been 
mighty good to us.” 

Anyhow, they could agree on this. One reason they 
were out of grub, perhaps, was because Old Man Cap'n 
had been an enthusiastic guest every night on the point. 
Only to-day had they realized he was actually destitute 
this week of stormy lake and impassable swamp trails. 
Now the boys were on short rations themselves. 

“Oh, Henry!” yelled Omar, “grab that guy rope! 
Tent’s up!” 

They dashed around it. Sure enough the little green 
cloth was bellying over with a sheet of rain following 
in on their luggage. Henry hurled himself on the ropes 
and dragged along in the grass. Omar tried to jab the 
back pole into the soft dirt. Presently, getting it back in 
some shape, they crawled in again. The dark was com- 
ing on and Salvador was roaring all down the dangerous 
forest. coves beyond the grassy point. 

Henry stared at his comrade: “Looks bad, boy.” 

“Guess we ought to hit for the shanty boat, but I 
hate to surrender. If the tent would stick we’d be all 
right. Listen—” 

Another smash of gale across the pounded marsh shore. 
But Henry sprang up at some other sound, and dashed 
out. Omar followed to find him fighting to stop the big 
canoe rolling across the slithering grass across the point. 


“A regular 


“Blew it right over and over. Might have lost it, 
Omar. Say, now everything under it is wet!” 

“There goes the tent again!” yelled Omar. He raced 
for the. cloth, dragging and flapping at its last stay. 
Omar held to the tent and howled at Henry, who sat 
onthe upturned canoe again. 

“No use ‘talkin’. This is close to a hurricane.” 

“Look at Mifi—he’s crawled into a duffel—” 

“T don’t care! Tie him up in it! Now, Omar, we got 
to get off this point. It was a fool idea stickin’ here. 
The water's across some of the sloughs between here and 
Cap’s, but we got to make it. I'll pack some of the 
stuff down and you watch things here. We can drag the 
canoe last, or tie it in the oaks. The camp’s ruined.” 

“Take the grub!” yelled Omar. “I'll rope up the stuff, 
and when you get back we can pack the rest down.” 

“That’s the talk.” Henry tied the quivering canoe to 
a stub. Then he poked around in the rubber clothes and 
wet duffels. 

“Roll that case of grub in a blanket; the little bag’s 


Sheba, a Wonderful Arab 
Mare 


HE slouched pigeon-toed on three 
feet, her head drooping, her scanty 
tail stiff with cockle-burrs. Could that 
be Sheba, rare and valuable Arab? She 
looked like a beggar mare. But under 
the magic touch of the saddle, she turned 
into a prancing aristocrat. 


And _a genuine aristocrat she proved 


herself. Brave; once without flinching 


she let her owners take twenty-two tor- 
turing stitches to bring together a cruel 
gash in her shoulder. Commanding; she 
ruled the ranch herd like a queen. Wise; 
when her baby son tumbled into trouble, 
Sheba went in hot haste for human help 
and hurried that help back to her young- 
ster before harm could come to him. 


Wonderful, whimsical Sheba won all 
hearts. Her mistress, Eleanor Gates, 
noted writer and notable horse-lover, tells 
the true story of this Arab mare and 
others of her family—in the coming June 
number. Watch for this rare treat. 


got the rest of the coffee and sugar,” whooped Omar, “I'll 
take Miff and the big bed roll.” 

“You just wait for me,” retorted Henry. “Might be 
bad goin’ along that shore. But we couldn’t be any 
wetter, boy.” 

Omar watched him depart, staggering with his packs 
in the gale. Omar had plenty to occupy his mind the 
next half hour. 


UT of the lowering gray northwest the big dirty 

waves rode from the shallow swamp lake. They had 
fifteen miles in which to work up the frothy seas that 
began pouring across Spanish Man’s Point. Gray faded 
into dark with spattering rain on Omar’s short slicker, 
and from his hips down he was chilled and soaked. He 
envied Miff in the big empty duffel stowed under the 
canoe. When he went to feel about the tent again, he 
was alarmed to discover water streaming among the 
scattered plunder; so he dragged out what he could and 
retreated down the shore line towards Cap Johnson’s un- 
seen ark behind the first cypress. 

Omar. was at one of these dismal trips when Henry 
came up wading the sinking trail. They whooped joyous 
recognition. 

“Had to get the stuff off the point, Henry. It was all 
going under. Been making some packs of it. Tied the 
tent to a stub. Guess we'll have to leave it and the 
canoe.” 

“Nix on the canoe. Might batter itself to pieces if 
the lake floods this point. No, lug the packs on down a 
ways, and then we'll portage the canoe. Only a few bad 
spots, Omar, where you go down to your waist. And say, 
Cap’s got a big roarin’ fire in his old stove. And started 
cookin’. He was boilin’ his ham bone for us when I got 
there.” 

“Have any spuds?” 

“Sure—nine. I told him to.open the box and dump 
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in the junk I brought down. It'd make me weep, but 

ll come to it—” 

“My stuff?” yelled Omar. “Oh, say, what does an old 
swamper know about dehydrated vegetables and things? 
You got to soak ’em hours. You got to swell ‘em. Heck, 
that's no way to cook ’em!” 

“Give me a boost with this roll—’ shouted Henry. 
“Come on—let Cap alone. Camp kittle—he’ll fix it!” 

“Yeh!” moaned Omar bitterly as he staggered knee- 
deep along the lee shore of the cove under his 2 
“The directions were in the box . . . did he read °em?” 

“I dunno. I never saw ’em. Bet he can’t read any- 
how. Anyhow, we had the ham bone and four crabs. 
He had “em in a bucket; so he put ’em in the camp kit- 
tle. And some garlic. Man, I’m hungry.” 

“Sufferin’ cats!” whispered Omar. “Come on—I got to 
get there and read the directions. There were carrots and 
turnips and—all dried and shaved up . . . say, he didn’t 
put in the tea tablets, did he, Henry?” 

“I dunno. I told him to make a good old mulligan. 

He calls it camp kittle. They come pretty near 

lickin’ the Yankees on it.” 

“Oh, hike along, Henry! He’ll ruin it. We'll 
be sick as dogs—” 

“Drop your pack here. We got to go back for 
the canoe. Got your pup?” 

“In this duffel. He’s better off than anybody. 
Waterproof—” 

They fought back through the dark. Henry 
found the end of the canoe with the sea lash- 
ing it across the grass. So, shoving and hauling, 
sinking waist-deep in the muck and jumping 
unseen tumultuous little sloughs, the voyageurs 
battled back along the cove. With sweat and 
lake water there wasn’t a dry spot on them in an 

~ hour. It took all of that before Henry declared 
he would cache the canoe on the first higher 
land and take a chance on it. 

Then they had to search for their rubber- 
rolled packs. And not till they were groping on 
in pitchy dark, blindly past the first moss-stream- 
ing cypress, did Henry let a relieved yell. 

“There’s the shanty boat! Cap put out a 
light. Bet he’s worried. Took us two hours, 
Omar, trying to make half a mile.” 

“Well, we saved most of the stuff. Jeerusha, 
Im dead worn out.” 

“Let me take your pack, Omar. 
used to hard goin’—” 

“Leggo! What you take. me for?” 

“A short-horn Columbus tryin’ to discover 
America on grub put up in shavin’ cream tubes 
.. . that’s the way you'd pulled it. Say, boy, 
climb on this deck. Good old Cap—look at that 
fire there!” 


I’m more 


LD MAN CAP'N stood in the dilapidated 

door of his shanty boat cabin and whooped 
a welcome. Omar staggered in and dropped his 
wet roll. Henry flopped down on a bench be- 
hind a mess of steaming di and old clothes. 
The kerosene lamp threw a dim halo across the 
rusty stove which was jammed with driftwood. 

“Old home folks,” grinned Henry. “Man, ii 
this don’t look good!” 

“Smell it,” chuckled Cap. “I pretty near 
started to rescue you boys. Got worried, I did, 
but I couldn’t leave the camp kittle.” 

Omar dug his dog out of the duffel and set 
him on the bench. Then he leaned over the 
stove and took the lid off of Old Man Cap'n John- 
son’s big black iron pot. He smelled and smelled but 
he couldn’t see a thing for the steam. Well, it didn’t 
smell so bad. Something like onions, and maybe ancient 
ham bone, but mostly what one smelled in this shanty 
boat was old mink pelts and dogs; so Omar made no 
extended inquiry. He had no gourmet’s nose. 

“You betty—I put ’em all in!” said Old Man Cap'n. 
“I boiled ‘em. No grub ever invented stumped an old 
swamper like me, boys.” 

“Rattle a tin across the oilcloth, Cap,” grinned Henry, 
“and pour the coffee, Omar. Real old tradeboat Cajun 
coffee. Eat, and then husk off some duds. Hate to ad- 
mit I’m eatin’ any dehydrates, dessicated, concentrated 
essence of laboratory grub, but my stomach yelps sur- 
render. So, I give up, Omar. Pass me your chow.” 

Old Man Cap'n ladled them out plates of steaming 
stew. It was sort of a cement color, and had ham scraps 
and now and then a flake of crab meat, and here and 
there, wisps of ancicnt potato, but mostly it was a nice 
gobby sort of mush. Henry blew on a spoonful and 
stowed it away. 

“Fine, by the crew o’ the Nancy Brig—” roared Henry. 

_Omar nibbled and then sucked in a taste. “Well, it 
ain’t so bad, but you fellows ought to let me do it. I 
read the directions all the way down the river waitin’ to 
get shipwrecked.” 

“Directions?” said Cap. “Didn't need any except bust 
‘em up. Boys, I ain’t et such good kittle stew since the 
high water o’ 94. Have some more, Mr. Omar.” . 

“Sure—” grunted Omar. “It ain’t so tough. I reckon 
the crabs give it sort of funny flavors. Huh—you, 
Henry, you kidded me six weeks about this grub, didn’t 
you? Of course Cap didn’t cook ’em the way they ought 
to been. But it’s all right, Cap—” 

“You bet it’s all right,” grunted Henry. “Some more 
chow, Cap. Desecration! Never (Continued on page 41) 
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Today, there are not only more schools—and 
Atsheatincsin _ boOks a-plenty—but there’s radio! In every 


miles in a day to get a 
book—studied by the 


ieigwaracss corner of the country, there’s education to be 


— struggled against 
gigantic obstacles for 


fie'eduarcs ts =» had, just for the tuning in. And who knows 
ll but that the great man of tomorrow will tell 
us, not how he studied by the dim flicker of 
firelight, but how he listened in on the world 
—with a Radiola. 


e - ; 
There’s a Radiola por every purse’ 


Radiola III gets near stations on a 
loudspeaker and distance on the head- 
phones. It is a receiver of the finest 
quality well within everybody's 
reach. With two Radiotrons WD- 
11 and a pair of headphones (en- 
tirely complete except dry batteries 
and antenna) . A 5 $35 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices: Suite No. 195 
233 Broadway, New York 10 So. La Salle Se., Chicago, Ill. 28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Radiola III-a, with four tubes, 
gets big distance on the loudspeaker, 
With four Radiotrons WD-11, a 
pair of headphones and a Radiola 
Loudspeaker (noted foritstone qual- 
ity), it is one of the best values in 
radio! f - ‘ “ $83 

These Radiolas operate entirely on 

dry batteries. 


This symbol is your 
of quality protection 
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i may get.a package 
yy of Wrigleys 
B. foo/” 


After buying the e995, 
meat and breakfast 
food- Dou may get a 
package of Wrigleys 
foo." 


Wise mother: - she re- 
wards the little errand 
runner with something 
delicious, long-lasting 
and beneficial. 


| unless your com- 


| planting his knees 


Happy. healthy child- 
ren. with Wrigley’s- 
and best of all - the 
cost is small ! 


A leading dentist 
shales that chewing 
uve vol only cleans 
The loath and aids 
digestion, bul acts 
as amildautiseplic 
in the mouth at the 
same lime tha’ itre. 
bests. 


WRIGLEYS 


after every meal” 


oa! 
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Painless Camping (Continued from page 13) 


Don’t underestimate the value of a pillow. - 
If a well-built mattress insures’ you six 
hours’ sleep out of a possible eight, the 
pillow will go far to guarantee you the 
other two. 

When you enter the tent for the night, 
adjust the mosquito net carefully and 
thickly over the opening of your tent, fas- 
tening with safety pins. Don’t think too 
lightly of the enemy's prowess in penetrat- 
ing small openings; if he were a camel, he 
could certainly pass through a needle’s 
eye. Make sure that the wall of the tent 
rubs the ground at all points, and that the 
flap or sod cloth is weighted down with 
stones or poles. 

Then light a candle or electric flash 
and commence a war of extermination 
against such winged pests as have sneaked 
inside your tent while you were putting it 
up. Slay them all without mercy, men, 
women and children, for in the darkness 
later on, one or two of them will seem 
like an army of javelin throwers rein- 
forced by another of bagpipers. And don’t 
neglect to observe the same precautions 
after any excursions outside the tent in 
the course of the 
night. 


tory, as are any sort of old garments that 
are. strong enough to stand the wear. 
Whatever you may choose, be sure to take 
plenty of outer garments, such as overalls, 
sweaters and coats, which you can put on 
or peel off at will. It is then a simple mat- 
ter either to lower your temperature or 
to raise it. 

For general footwear nothing equals the 
army shoe. The sole is heavy and at the 
same time flexible, which makes it ideal 
for tramping. The scout shoe with elk- 
skin sole is hardly less serviceable. 
lounging and playing about the camp, 
sneakers or tennis shoes may be preferred, 
and I have found them unexcelled for 
tramping in sand, like that of the Lake 
Michigan dunes. The one great truth 
about shoes is that no shoe is a good one 
unless it fits your foot snugly, and yet 
leaves room for easy flexing, and for the 
swelling that always accompanies a long 
hike. 

And you never know that a shoe is right 
until it is broken in. Beware of starting 
off with new shoes. 


And pajamas. Don’t forget night clothes. 


For 


whole trip may be practically ruined by 
the lack of so small a thing as a few 
spoonfuls of salt or a water pail; and only 
by the use of a check list can omissions 
certainly be prevented. 

The one thing I would emphasize is the 
need of variety. Once in the mountains 
I lived for three days almost exclusively 
on concentrated pea soup. The dire need 
was partly justified by the limitations of 
my pack, but I was sick afterwards, and to 
this day, if I had to choose between eat- 
ing a mountain and a pea, I should un- 
hesitatingly choose the mountain. Make 
sure then that you provide variety. Don't 
overload with meats (the most common 
error) but have plenty of fresh vegetables, 
fruits and sweets. 

For the rest I shall confine my hints to 
a few stunts which I have learned by hard 
experience, and which have added im- 
measurably to the pleasures of camping. 

1. For cooking, take a wire gridiron. It 
doesn’t look so picturesque as the tea 
stick, the tripod, or the stove of flat stones, 
but it is ten times as effective. I wouldn't 
undertake eyen a tramping trip without 
one. 

2. Take several 


After attending 
to all of these de- 
tails, I think you 
will have an excel- 
lent chance of 
sleeping soundly, 


panion persists in 


in the middle of 
your back. For that 
there is no remedy. 
Science can do. 
nothing. But a 
good kick, proper- 
ly placed, has been 
known to help. 


N the subject 
of clothing, a 
great deal of 
solemn - sounding 
bosh has been ut- 
tered. Some camp- 
ing experts, for ex- 
ample, never ap- 
proach the subject 
without drawing a 
long countenance 
and breathing the 
mystic word “wool- 
ens.” But in my 
judgment the one 
thing certain to in- 
sure a miserable 
outing in warm cli- 
mates is to array 
yourself in wool 
when you have 
been accustomed 
to cotton. 
A safe rule to 
follow in the mat- 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Vote for Your Favorite Stories 


Tell us with this ballot which stories and articles in this number you like 
best. Your vote counts. It helps us select the reading you like best. Thank 
you, every one of you who yoted for April favorites. 
voter with a letter, as we wish we could, but we will do our best to answer 
by making your magazine better and better. 
this ballot or make one like it. 


My “Best Reading” Ballot 


“Best Reading” Editor, Tue AMERICAN Boy, 
550 W. Lafayette Blvd., 


I like best the following stories and articles in the May American Boy: 


We can't answer each 


Please vote this time. 
Then fill it out and mail it—now. 


boxes of safety 
matches, placed in 
different parts of 
your equipment so 
that not all can be 
lost; and have 
some of them en- 
closed in pry-up 
tin cans. 

Cut out 3. For blowing 
fires, take a small 
rubber tube about 
three feet long 
with a hollow noz- 
zle, like a_ pipe- 
stem, inserted 
tightly in one end. 
It will start a fire 
in dry wood in half 
the usual time, and 
its performance in 
damp wood is lit- 
tle short of miracu- 


lous. 
4. For butter, 
sugar, cocoa, salt, 


and all other arti- 
cles that are sub- 
ject to the in- 
fluence of heat or 
moisture, use pry- 


up air-tight tin 
cans. 
5. Take a roll 


of adhesive tape. 
This is invaluable 
for protecting blis- 
ters, for sealing the 
tops of milk cans, 
and for countless 
mending _ jobs. 
Next to a good 
jackknife, it has 


ter of clothing is 
this: wear the kind 
of clothes you customarily wear at home; 
but take plenty of them and be sure to 
take a complete change of those worn next 
the skin. 

Two pairs of socks and two suits of un- 
derwear are desirable for even the shortest 
trip. Should you get wet in a rain, strip 
off all your clothes as soon as you reach 
camp, put on your other suit of dry un- 
derwear, and wrap yourself in a blanket 
while your outer garments dry. This will 
prevent discomfort, ward off colds, and 
may forestall something even worse, by 
name, pneumonia. 

The socks, whether wool or cotton, 
should be fairly new and soft, and free of 
darns, which will chafe you on a long 
tramp. They should be changed as soon 
as possible after the feet become wet. A 
pair worn one day should be washed (not 
forgetting the foot bath that goes with it) 
and dried while the extra pair are worn. 
Slipped on at night also, the dry pair will 


|} contribute enormously to your comfort. 


Tastes vary in outer gaments, and no 


| one can lay down a rule for universal ob- 


servance. While I prefer knickers, I do 
not consider them indispensable. Khaki 
shirts and overalls are perfectly satisfac- 


Take it from one who has tried repeatedly, 
you can sleep no better in your shirt and 
trousers in camp than you can at home. 
They bind, and they are cold, and they 
become too stale for agreeable use on the 
following day. Remember that the Es- 
quimos in 50 degrees of cold, north of the 
Arctic Circle, always strip to the skin be- 
fore they go to bed. You surely can 
manage it in 70 degrees of warmth. So 
now, if the bed is ready, you are ready for 
bed. 


ONCERNING food for a short trip, 

there is no safer dictum than the one 
we have pronounced in connection with 
clothing: eat the sensible kind of food you 
like, and the kind to which you are ac- 
customed. 

Get your party together some evening 
before the trip starts and make out a list 
of every article of food and every cook- 
ing utensil that you will want. Some boy’s 
mother should then go over the list to 
make additions and corrections, and also 
to designate the proper amount of each 
article. When you are finally ready to 
pack, check off the names on this list as 
the articles are stowed in the bags. A 


the most varied 
usefulness of any 
camp article 1 know. A dozen eight-penny 
nails and a ball of strong cord seldom 
come amiss. 

6. Take a book of camp cookery. You 
are not learning te camp unless you are 
acquiring expertness with the pots and 
pans. Learn the delight of studying 
recipes and seeing how near to perfection 
you can bring each product. Otherwise 
cooking is drudgery; and too often the 
product, as a eattleman once said of the 
duff, “would poison a plantation of bleedin’ 
elephants.” 

7. Take dish rags, and among them one 
of the wire variety for cleaning pots and 
pans. Without it in a land where you 
lack scouring sand, your utensils will soon 
be soiled beyond redemption. 

8. A ean or two of solid alcohol for 
cooking inside the tent sometimes comes 
handy in bad weather. But I prefer to 
stretch the tarpaulin as an awning in front 
of the tent, and cook with wood under 
that. 

9. Be sure you have a camp ax or 
hatchet, well sharpened. Don’t let the 
wood supply depend on your skill in 
breaking dry sticks and kicking rotten 
stumps to pieces. 
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10. Study the art of tending camp fires. 
In the spot where you mean to do your 
cooking, first rake all the leaves and burn 
them, leaving the ground perfectly bare. 
Make only a small fire, starting with twigs, 
bark or shavings, and follow with hard dry 
pieces small enough to slip under your 
grid. For broiling steaks or ham there is 
nothing so good as chips, which should be 
reduced to coals before the meat is put 
on. Extinguish the fire completely before 
you leave camp or go to bed. When a 
rain threatens, gather a supply of dry 
wood and store it in the tent. 

11. Clean all your dishes and utensils 
after each meal. To leave them is sloven- 
ly, and it makes you face the preparation 
of the next meal with dread. 

12. After each meal and at night, pack 
up your food and store it high and dry 
in the tent, or suspend it from a string 
between two trees. Ants, stray dogs, 
squirrels, and woodchucks like food as well 
as you do, and they take it wherever they 
find it. 


OS sport in which every camper will 
indulge from time to time is fishing. 
To my mind, the importance of this sport 
is usually over-emphasized, with the re- 
sult that many beginners conceive of fish- 
ing as that which camping “is nothing else 
but”; and so the endless variety of out- 
door interests which might be cultivated 
suffers a corresponding neglect. We will 
assume, however, that you will at least at- 
tempt to supply your table. Should your 
ambition turn to fly fishing you can doubt- 
less obtain all requisite information from 
some local sportsman of your acquaintance 
or from the dealer who sells you your rod. 
I shall confine myself here to the simplest, 
and, for the purpose of supplying food, the 
most effective method, known as “still 
fishing.” 

In “still fishing” you can use the tackle 
suitable for any other form; in other 
words, anything you happen to possess, or 
anything you can buy or borrow. You 
must of course use live bait, such as min- 
nows, frogs, grasshoppers, crickets or 
worms. The common angleworms which 
have a universal appeal to the fish palate 


are scarce in the woods, and should be 


gathered in the home garden and kept in 
a box of fresh earth. Grasshoppers and 
crickets you can easily capture in the 
meadows near your camp site, and the 
minnows and frogs can be taken in the 
shallow water and swamps by means of a 
snare contrived from a part of your mos- 
quito net. 

For still fishing in a river, always seek 
out a quiet pool. In a lake the best loca- 
tion is usually not too far from shore, 
along the outer line of the lily pads, or 
near weedy sand bars, or at some place 
where a shallow ledge falls away abruptly 
to deeper water. Drop in your bait, allow 
it to sink almost to the bottom, twitch it 
occasionally to keep it lively, and when 
the fish strikes give it time to swallow be- 
fore pulling in. Bass, perch, and pickerel 
enough for your table can be obtained by 
this method when luck is with you, Troll- 
ing—letting the live bait drag at some dis- 
tance behind while you paddle quietly 
along the outside of the lily pads—will 
often land a big fellow. Catfish (bull- 
heads, horned-pound) are taken most 
readily near the outlet of a lake. When 
they swallow, they swallow for good, and 


about all they ask is a lump of bacon on | 


the end of a string. 


OW, let us suppost that the absolutely 


essential camping tasks, fishing in- 
cluded, have been joyfully cleared away, 
and that time remains. What shall you 
do with it? 

The one thing you certainly should not 
do is spend it, through mere failure of 
initiative and imagination, as you would 
at home. You are now in the wilderness, 
even though it is only the wilderness of 
some farmer's back pasture. And the 
whole experience will be immeasurably en- 
riched by energetically employing your 
leisure in diversions appropriate to the 
situation. 


(Continued on page 44) 


Keep your fun with a Brownte 


Now that Tige has learned the trick, it’s no 
trick at all to make his picture. Every day, what- 
ever you're doing, you'll find chances a-plenty for 
just such snapshots. 


It’s like rolling off a log to “shoot” pictures with 
a Brownie. Open the camera, ‘‘click’’ the shutter, 
and you have your fun on the film. 


Brownie cameras $2.00 up 


See them at Kodak dealers 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., 2% xedat ciy 
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The Columbia Bicycle, made by the Westfield 

Manufacturing Company of Westfield, Mass. is 

one of the many leading makes equipped with 
Fisk Non-Skid Cords. 


“Good Riding—Good Wearing— 
Good Looking and— 
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Quinby and Son 


(Continued from page 


was surprising. 
and passed inside. 


store was locked. That 
He opened the door 


A note lay open on the counter: 


Bert: I’ve been offered a job in 
the city and I’m taking it. There’s 
no use in hanging around until 
Monday. I'll see you later. Sam. 


Bert sank into a chair. The note, to his 
mind, could mean only one thing. Sam 
had already departed from Litchfield and 
had Jeft him to assume the firm’s debts. 


OW long he sat there sunk in gloom 

he did not know. The door opened. 
He heard a cough, a sound as of a strang- 
ling breath, and then another cough. He 
swung around. 

“My friend,” Old Man Clud wheezed, 
“I envy you your excellent health. A 
little hot coffee, if I may trouble you. 
These damp days chill me to the marrow.” 

Bert, in silence, prepared the drink. 

“Excellent,” said the lender of money, 
and smacked his lips. “Litchfield should 
be delighted to support an establishment 
that provides such truly splendid coffee. 
A gift of the gods, I assure you. And might 
I ask how your enterprise has been coming 
on?” 

Bert was wiser than he had been at 
Thanksgiving. “It hasn’t been coming on,” 
he said bluntly, “and you know it.” 

Old Man Clud peered at him with 
sharp eyes. “Softly! Softly! I have re- 
garded you highly as a young man who 
knew his place and wagged a civil tongue. 
And if I have kept my own tabulations, is 
that to my discredit? Consider! Some of 
my money is invested in this business. Is 


. it not natural for me to have some curi- 


almost impossible to puncture.’ That’s the way 
an old time Fisk user described his Fisk Cord 
Bicycle Tires. 


It’s no wonder they outperform other tires 
because they’re made by one of the oldest, 
largest, and best known tire companies in the 
world. 


Be sure you buy a Fisk next time. You will 
find the tire you want at the price you want 
to pay. 


Have you joined the Fisk Bicycle Club? 


If you want to get loads more fun out of your bike 
and develop those valuable qualities of leadership, 
join a Fisk Bicycle Club now. 


Write for free booklet, “How to Form a Fisk 
Bicycle Club” to Fisk Club Chief, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc., 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 


FIS 


N BICYCLE 


These Leading Bicycles are Equipped With Fisk Tires. 


Rambler 
Crescent 


America 
Tribune 


Indian 
Crown 


Pope 
Iver Johnson 


Columbia 
Cleveland 


osity as to how I was to be paid? And 
that brings us to a matter that will soon 
be pressing for attention. On Monday 
the note I hold falls due. May I inquire 
if you are prepared to mect it?” 
“Not—not in full,” Bert found himself 
saying. The voice did not seem to be his. 
Old Man Clud showed neither surprise 
nor consternation. “The fortunes of busi- 


| ness, my friend. Man cannot always or- 


der things as he would have them. And 
we, who lend money, must take that fact 
into consideration. Where there is a will- 
ingness to pay there must be a willingness 
on our part to give the debtor needed 
time. Come, come; there is nothing to 
worry about. You will find me easy to 
deal with. How much, might I ask, do you 
feel that you can pay me on Monday? 

“About $100.” 

“That would leave a $75 balance. A 
trifle. Another little note that nobody 
knows about but you and me, and the 
thing is done.” 

“For how much?” 

“The note? A fair question, but bear 
with me a moment. When first you came 
to me we agreed upon a slight bonus. It 


| was necessary because your outlook was 


uncertain. The fact that you cannot pay 
as you agreed to pay makes the second 
note even more uncertain. It raises a 
question of your ability to—” 

“How much?” Bert cut in. 

“There, there!” the man wheezed sooth- 
ingly. “I do not mean to criticise you. I 
have always spoken of you favorably. But 
business is business and—” 

“Mr. Clud, what note must I sign?” 

The man leaned across the table. “I 
must insist upon a note for $125.” 

The thing was robbery—extortion. Bert 
sprang to his fect. “I won't sign it.” 

The man spread his hands in a smooth 
gesture of benevolence. “Then I must ask 
you to pay me in full.” 

“T can’t. I've told you that. I'll give 
you $100, and you can auction off the 
goods here for the balance.” 

“My friend, the goods here do not in- 
terest me in the least. At auction they 
would not bring so much as a pocketful of 
silver coins. Believe me, I have had ex- 
perience in such things and I know.” 

“Then all you get is $100. I haven't the 
money and you can’t get it. That’s all.” 

Old Man Clud stood up, and not an 


| ounce of fat on his pale, hairless face 
gave any hint that he was disturbed. 
' 


“Oh, 


21) 


but that 
tuteness. 


is not all. You misjudge my as 

Did it never occur to you that 
I would not lend my money to one of 
your age unless I knew of a certainty that 
there was a means by which I could get it 
back?. Your father happens to be one of 
Litchfield’s leading merchants. He has a 
reputation to sustain and protect. Is it 
not possible that he would rather pay the 
note, were it called to his attention, than 
have his son known through the town as 
one who had defaulted on a_ business 
promise involving credit?” 

Bert, of a sudden, went cold. 

“If you are of a mind to be reasonable, 
you will find it wise to continue to do busi- 
ness with me. Do not act rashly. Take 
time to think. Either you pay me in full, 
or else pay me $100 cash and give me 
your note for $125—or I go to your father. 
See, I hold the door open for you to 
save yourself from an embarrassing po- 
sition. And now, my friend, I will bid 
you good day. I will be in on the 
eighteenth for your answer.” 


E was gone—and Bert stood there 

staring straight ahead. The threat to 
tell his father had left him with a still 
and icy calm, more dangerous than anger. 
Sam had run away and left him to face all 
this alone. His lips twitched. Absently 
he carried the cup and saucer behind the 
counter and began to wash them. And 
then the door opened and Sam came in, 
carrying a traveling bag. 

A cry broke from Bert. “You haven't 
gone! I thought you had left me to 
buck everything.” 

“Well, I will be gone soon,” Sam said, 
hurriedly. “There's fifteen dollars coming 
to me for this week. That’s what I came 
in to get. I'm going away on the one 
o'clock train.’ 

“Fifteen dollars! We need every 
lar to square things.” 

“Fifteen dollars! You heard me. I’ve 
worked this week, and I’ve earned it.” 

“But how about the lease? We've got to 
go on paying $22.50 a month for six more 
months.” 

“They won't collect it from me,” Sam 
said with conviction. “Litchfield won't 
see me again after one o'clock. I think 
I've lost enough fooling around here since 
August.” 

“Are you leavi ing me to pay it all?’”’ The 
cup was in Bert’s hand and he was drying 
it without being conscious of the act. 

‘I'm not asking you to pay anything, 
am I? All T know is that this business has 
got all it’s going to get out of me.’ 

“How about Old Man Clud’s note?” 
Bert demanded desperately. “He was in 
here a little while ago. He says he'll go 
to my father. You've got to pay half of 
that now. It comes due Monday. This 
is a partnership.” 

A look of sly craft came down like a 
veil over Sam’s features. “Partnership? 
Yes; in some things. But not on that 
note.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because that’s net a partnership note. 
You signed it alone. That makes it a 
personal note; I have nothing to do with 
it. Just the same I’ll do something for 
you. I didn’t think you'd give me that 
fifteen dollars; I came in on a chance. 
Keep the fifteen and put it toward the 
note money. That's as far as I'll go.” 

He swung the handbag out of the way of 
his knees and turned to go. The calm in 
Bert was beginning to change to the rage 
of one who finds himself miserably tricked, 
deftly hoodwinked, shamelessly swindled. 

“You had that in your mind all the 
time,” he said thickly. 

“I didn’t. I ran across that in the book 
the other night in the chapter on partner- 
ship agreements. You ought to read up 
more about business.” 

“But you know it was understood that 
we were to pay that note!” 

“Show it to me in writing. You can’t. 
In business nothing counts but written 
agreements unless you have witnesses to a 
verbal contract.” 

“You mean—” Bert found the words 
choking in his throat—“you're going to 
play the skunk and skin out of this? 
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“What ua sucker I'd be,” 
scorn, “to hand over money when I don’t 
have to. You want to wake up. It isn’t 
my fault you left me out of that note, but 
I'd be a fool not to take advantage of it. 
Well, I’ve got to hustle along or I'll miss 
my train.” 

Something violent broke loose in Bert 
at the cold-blooded treachery. The cup 
was still in his hand. Without a clear 
realization of what he did, without a 
thought as to consequences, he hurled it 
at the head about to go through the door- 
Way. 

The cup found its mark. Sam's hat 
flew upward, and the bag dropped from his 
hand, His knees sagged, his step stumbled. 
An instant he stood swaying; the next, he 
sprawled forward and lay on his face, his 
head on the doorsill in the rain. 

Then sanity came back to*Bert and 
drove the violence from his blood. There 
was a rear door to the store—another boy 
might have run. But though a trembling 
fear was fast overwhelming him, he held 
his ground. There was in him, in some 
ways, what Tom Woods would have called 
“the courage to take his medicine.” 

A moment before Sam staggered to the 
doorway, Washington Avenue was a de- 
serted, rain-swept thoroughfare; a moment 
later a crowd was beginning to gather. 
They came running, giving tongue to a 
weird, low murmur of excitement. Bert 
heard voices: “What happened to him? 
His head is cut. Who hit him? Stand 
back, there, and give him air!” 

There was a sudden movement at one 
edge of the crowd, and it broke and fell 
away. Policeman Flynn pushed his way 
through. 


(To be concluded in the June num- 
ber of Tue American Boy.) 


The Unwilling 
Ghost 


(Continued from page 19) 


of his rising, and it clattered against the 
table and then to the floor. He flung open 
the hall door and looked out. I had risen 
too, and was gripping the back of my own 
chair. 

“Well?” I at last found voice to say. 

He was peering up the stairway, breath- 
ing heavily. 

“T can’t see anything—here, give me u 
lamp!” 

He seized one of the two lamps from 
the table, and the flame smoked up the 
chimney as he strode quickly out into 
the hall. \ 

“Nothing here—” he said, and I heard 
him going down the hall towards the 
kitchen. 

Then I realized that I must follow him. 
I was standing there like a hair-brained 
fool. Phil might be in danger. There 


might be something more to this fantastic | 
There | 


business than mere imagination. 
might be— 

I moved forward, almost mechanically. 
And then I came to a sudden halt, with 
my knees sagging under me. 

The sound I made must have been a 
cross between a groan and gurgle. For al- 
most at once I heard Phil's voice from the 
kitchen door— 

“Ned, is that you? Did you speak?” 

“Wh—what—?” I heard myself saying 
faintly. “It isn’t—it can’t be—” And 
then I heard the crash of a lamp chimney 
falling, and a startled oath that ended in 
a gasp of terror. 


HE sound brought me back to sane 
action. I seized a stick of firewood 
and dashed out into the hall. Phil collided 
with me almost at the door, the extin- 
guished lamp still clutched in his hand, his 
face deadly white, his hair disheveled and 
falling in disordered wisps on his sweat- 
ing forehead. 
“Something attacked me from behind,” 


he gasped out, “something crashed against | 


the lamp—” 
I shut the door as if it had been a bar- 
ricade. We went back to the table and 


Sam said in | 


stood there, looking at each other with | 


that peculiarly intense yet 
stare that men have who are 
frightened. 


badly 


impersonal: | 
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The Hupmobile 
4-Cylinder 
Club Sedan 


8-Cylinder Performance 
That Stands Alone 


To ride in or to drive the Hupmobile Eight is 
to experience an impelling desire to own a car 
which affords performance abilities which liter- 
ally bring a fresh delight to motoring. 


Its performance is so smooth and symmetrical 
that there is not even a murmur of “roughness” 
anywhere in the engine’s entire power and 
speed range. 


But even more striking is this car’s ability to 
flash ahead of trafic with lightning speed. It 
seems to obey your very thoughts on the instant, 
so flexible is its power. 


The fact is, that this eight-cylinder engine affords 
performance which comes as a revelation to men 
who have become used to the world’s finest cars. 
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The Hupmobile 
8-Cylinder Coupe 


For 16 Years, 
Notable for Its Reliability 


No car—whatever its price—stands higher than 
the Hupmobile Four today in the esteem of the 
American people. 


It has earned the deep respect of car owners every- 
where for the way it stands up and gives daily, un- 
troubled satisfaction through years of hard service. 


Corporations which supply their salesmen with 
cars report that no car has ever given them such 
low cost per mile as has Hupmobile—invest- 
ment, maintenance and operation all being 
counted in to the penny. 


It has won a name for the way it stands up in 
continuous travel over rough roads—under con- 
ditions that would ruin any but a car of great 
in-built strength and stamina. 


Go to your Hupmobile dealer’s showrooms and see the beautiful models of the 
Four and the Eight now on exhibition. If you prefer, simply telephone and he 
will send the model in which you are interested, to your door for demonstration. 


HUPMOBILE 


FOURS AND EIGHTS 
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Americans will not wait 


Accustomed to instant communication by telephone and 
telegraph, our military authorities realized in the late war 
that the American Expeditionary Forces could not depend 
on the communication services of Europe. 


The necessary plans, materials and engineers were sent 
over in ship loads. A world record was made by the Signal 
Corps in establishing lines of communication indispensable 
to every branch of the army. In a surprisingly short time, 
every American general in France had at his disposal the 
communication facilities to which, in America, he had been 
accustomed. 


Europe was sometimes startled by the amazing methods 
of the telephone workers from overseas. The American- 
trained Signal Corps units invariably sought the shortest way, 
overcoming all natural obstacles to extend the needed means 
of communication. 

The Americans were not content to wait. They expected 
and demanded the same ever-ready telephone connections 
which they had at home. The Bell System has set a world 
standard for prompt attention and continuous service. 
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One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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For clearest 
reception 


your radio socket must 
have these 3 features 
Lowest losses - - Lowest capacity 
Positive side-scraping contact that 
cleans sides of tube terminals. 


you master popular tunes in 
the shortest time with a Conn 
saxophone; exclusive features make 
it the easiest of al! wind instruments 
to learn. Simplified key system and 
improvements in mechanism give 
you quick mastery. Beautiful tone 
wins instant admiration. Foremost 
saxophone stars use and endorse the 
Conn as supreme. 

Free Trial, Easy Payments onany Conn 
instrument for band or orchestra. With 
all their exclusive features Conns cost no 
more. Write fur details, mentioning in- 


about laboratory test. 
ALDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Also makers of the famous Na-Ald Dials 


Dept. L-5 Springfield, Mass. new suophene strument. 
wn has nag reed Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
Alden Processed panne ET an 502 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana _ 
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(Continued from page 31) 

“T saw it.” My voice shook. 

“What—was it?” Phil demanded, setting 
the lamp down, and taking out his hand- 
kerchief to wipe his perspiring forehead. 

“I—I—don’t. know,” I confessed. “It 
was probably just a trick of the half light 
that came from the kitchen—but when I 
started out into the hall, I saw a shadow 
against the wall. It looked like—” 

“Like what?” Phil prompted. 

“Like a hooded figure. And as the head 
turned—the shadow’s head, I mean—it was 
like—a skull.” 

: Phil wet his lips, and picked up the 
overturned chair. I mechanically put an- 
other stick of wood in the stove. 

“Well now, of course, it couldn’t be a 
skull,” he said at last, very judiciously. 
“There is something in this house. That 
can't be denied. But it’s something that 
ean be explained and conquered.” 

I agreed with him in the same tone. 

“Perhaps you only imagined that some- 
thing knocked against you,” I suggested 
practically. “Maybe you knocked the 
lamp against the pantry door or some- 
thing.” 

But he shook his head positively. 

“No, I didn’t. I tell you, Ned, there 
is something in this house. No use fool- 
ing ourselves about that. I don’t pretend 
to khow what, but—” 

Again we found ourselves staring at 
each other with white, tingling faces, for 


| from the dark, mysterious regions above 


us there came a muffled, intangible sound 
—a sound as of a vague struggle; and then 
—a thin, uncanny scream! 

“Come on,” he gritted out savagely, 
“let's get to the bottom of this tomfool- 
ery!” 

He caught up the one remaining lamp, 
and started for the door. I took a fresh 
hold of the stick of firewood, and fol- 
lowed. 

We mounted the creaking stairs quickly, 
alertly. But only silence greeted us. The 
shadows danced grotesquely on the wall 
ahead of us, and closed in behind our 
footsteps like living, sinister things. The 
doors of both bedrooms were open into 
the hall, and we went through them has- 
tily, yet thoroughly, examining the clos- 
ets, and peering under the beds. 

“Listen!” I said, laying a hand on Phil's 
arm. 

We stood silent, tense, straining our 
ears. Was it fancy? No—we both heard 
it, a curious, clicking, dragging sound. 

“The attic,” said Phil grimly, and led 
the way. 

I turned in behind him up the stairs, 
trailing my left hand on the dirty banis- 
ter. Something wet and sticky made me 
exclaim suddenly, and Phil stopped. 

“What is it?” he said in a low tone. 

For answer, I held up my hand to the 
light. We both stared at it, fascinated. 
My fingers were smeared with blood. 

“Man, I wish I had a gun!’ I jerked out. 
“Blood doesn’t come from ghosts, Phil; 
I'm afraid we're going to run into some- 
thing that will give us more than a bat- 
tle of nerves.” 

“Come on,” he commanded in that 
same grim tone. “I’m after this thing, 
whatever it is. You and I aren't weak- 
lings; we've got to see this through—” 

Up the stairs he went, with the deter- 
mined recklessness of fear. And I went 
close behind him, clutching at the stout 


‘| stick in my hand, ready at any instant to 


attack, or to defend. 

The lamp threw feeble rays into the 
clustering shadows of the long, dusty 
room. We stood silent for a moment, lis- 
tening, but no sound came to us. Slowly 
we made the rounds of the attic, looked 
behind trunks, boxes, discarded furniture. 
There was nothing. 

Then suddenly I saw something on the 
floor, and bent down. Again my fin- 
gers touched warm, sticky fluid. Phil had 
turned to open the shutter of the broken 
window and examine it. 

“Stand by, Phil,’ I whispered. “I think 
we're on the trail—” 

I stood up and made a rush for the 
open closet door. Something _ hissed 
sharply as I plunged into the semi-dark- 
ness. And then—before the horror en- 
veloped me—I saw a face—a great flat 
face, with two burning, blue-green eyes, 
staring down at me. I ealled out, chok- 
ingly. And in that instant I was set upon 
by a heavy, plunging body, a sharp pain 
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ripped down my face, and I struck out 
blindly. 

I heard Phil’s shout. But I was blinded 
with blood streaming into my eyes. I 
only knew that something was beating at 
me—viciously, terribly. Again came the 
stabbing rip, this time at my arm. 

I tripped against a box, and fell to my 
knees. I heard the crash of the lamp 
chimney—Phil’s roar of rage—and then 
—darkness. 

“Ned, Ned, are you hurt?” Phil’s voice 
came shakily out of the musty blackness. 

“No, I’m all right. Are you?” I scram- 
bled weakly to my feet and felt for 
matches. My hands were shaking so that 
I could scarcely strike one. 

But the thin little flame flared up at 
last, and Phil held the lamp out for me to 
relight the wick. 

“Good heavens, Ned, you are hurt,” he 
cried, peering at my bleeding face and 
shredded sleeve. 

“No, no, I'm fit,” I gasped. “Where 
did he go—what was it—did you see?” 

“Yes, I saw,” Phil's voice was a study. 

He pointed over in a corner where a 
broken screen rested against the wall. He 
raised the smoking lamp for me to see. 


OR an instant I stood gripped with a 

horrible, unreasoning fear. For out of 
the shadows, those same fierce, uncanny 
eyes stared down at me, blue-green, un- 
blinking—unliving eyes. Phil took a step 
forward. There came again the soft, menac- 
ing hiss that I had heard before that day 
and that night. And then—I saw the 
ghost! A giant barn owl, with flat, skele- 
ton-like face, and round, glaring eyes! 

“Oh, my gosh!” I broke out into hysteri- 
cal laughter. “You don’t mean to say that 
that bird—” I sat dizzily down upon a 
trunk. 

“That’s the secret of the haunted 
house,’ I heard Phil saying. “The old 
fellow evidently was blown against the 
window, and into the attic the night of 
the storm. And when the shutter was 
closed that night, he was a prisoner. I 
don’t know how he escaped the search of 
Mrs. Bartholemew, and yet, they can sit 
so still that you could pass one by with- 
out realizing that it was something alive.” 

He went into the closet, lowered the 
lamp to look at a trail of blood drops. 

“Here’s the lair,” he called out, and I 
arose weakly and stood beside him. 

In the depths of an old, broken wash- 
ing machine were the remnants of many 
nocturnal feasts—hard black clods of re- 
gurgitated flesh and bones of small ro- 
dents—squirrels and rats. His latest kill, 
a limp, fat squirrel, lay where he had flung 
it, not having had the time to devour it. 

“That explains the scream,” said Phil. 
“Perhaps you've never heard a squirrel or 
a rabbit cry, when an owl seizes them? I 
have. It sounds almost human. Well, 
that’s what you get, old boy, for making 
your nest in the rafters,” he told the dead 
squirrel. 

“But we didn't hear him fly—” I said. 

“Ned, haven't you ever read of the 
‘silent flight of the King of Night?’” Phil’s 
relief was expressing itself in untimely 
facetiousness. “Gosh, what a huge one! 
The largest I ever saw. I'll bet some zoo 
would like him for an exhibit—” 

“You get him,” I suggested. 

But Phil shook his head. 

“Not me; those boys ean fight. No, I’m 
sorry for the old customer. He didn’t want 
to stay in the house. He didn’t know 
when he hopped down the stairs it made 
mysterious footsteps. And every time he 
saw a light it blinded him. I think I'll let 
him out. What do you say?” 

“Make it unanimous,” I said emphati- 
cally. 

Phil blew out the light, and we stood 
again in darkness. We heard no sound, 
not the flapping of wings, nor the slight- 
est movement of the great feathered body 
perched on the screen. But presently we 
saw a black silhouette against the patch of 
night sky that was framed by the open 
window. Then it was gone. Our ghost 
had flown. We relighted the chimneyless 
lamp. 

“Au revoir,” said Phil, going to the win- 
dow and closing the shutter again. “I 
suppose I should have killed that bird for 
all the trouble he’s caused us. But some- 
how I hadn’t the heart to do it. After all, 
he was only a spook by force of circum- 
stance. A most unwilling ghost!” 
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Keep Your Canoe Fit! 


Re Jessup Recommend 


good 
batteries 


IN AN effort to reduce the 


fully at their canoe, floating full of “filler”"—it’s a 
water beside the dock before their pasty  sub- 
summer home. stance you can 
“Why don’t you empty the water out?” get from a 

I asked. canoe dealer. 
“Doesn’t do any good,” replied the older. It should 
“She’s as full of leaks as a colander—and be put on 
we've never once let her bottom get smoothly, in 


T's boys I knew were looking rue- new coat of 


| EVEREADY HOUR 
| ¥ EVERY TUESDAY 
: AT 9 P.M. 
(Bastern Standard Time) 
For real radio enjoy 
ment tune in the “Ever- 
eady Group.”  Broad- 
cast through stations— 


rubbed or scratched, have we, Ray? New 
coat of paint last spring, too.” 

I started to question the boys, and 
found that, as far as they knew, they had 
been careful. They’d kept the canvas- 
covered craft off the rocks near the shore, 
and they'd pulled her out of water onto 
the dock every night, and they'd kept her 
well painted and varnished—all excellent 
precautions. But here are some of the 
things they had also done: 

Capsized her in the water and climbed 
all over her. 

Grounded her in shallow water, so that 
one end was on land and the other float- 
ing. 

Pulled her onto the dock from the water 
in such a manner as to strain her “back.” 

Jumped heavily into her. 

Used her considerably in high seas, “for 
the fun of it,” as they said carelessly. 


This “breaks a canoe’s back.” 


‘These, and other things of the same na- 
ture, are just about the worst things a fel- 
low can do to a canoe. They are frail 
craft, and every unnecessary strain means 
a weakening that will start leaks and 
eventually break them to pieces. No 
amount of paint, or guarding against 
scratches, will save them if they're not 
carefully handled otherwise. 

So remember never to lift the canoe, or 
ground her, or load her in such manner 
as to strain her. Don’t push her along the 
dock with one end in the air. Don’t let 
her ride combers unless you have to, for 
when she is resting amidships on a wave 
with the two ends in the air she’s likely to 
wrench her back. And when she’s on 
shore, never get inside her, and always 
let her rest bottom up, to keep the in- 
side free of sand and water—both are 
damaging. 

These two fellows I spoke of knew that 
plenty of varnish would keep the inside 
of their canoe healthy, and so revarnished 
her once a season, carefully removing 
the old varnish (or enough of it so that 
the new would stick) with hot water, soap 
powder and scrubbing brush, followed by 
application of fine sandpaper. 

After they had finished the inside, Ray 
told me, they turned her bottom side uy; 
on wooden horses and went to work on th 
outside. They used a blow torch to re- 
move the old paint—an effective method 
for it blisters the paint so that it can be 
easily scraped off. But care must be taken 
not to scorch the canvas. 
Another method is a 
soap - powder - and - hot - 
water paste, put on thin- 
ly and allowed to “set” 
over night. In the morn- 
ing the paint may be re- 
moved easily. Most fel- / 
lows use liquid pain 
mover, though, and I | 
think that’s as good as 
the other methods. 

Canvas coverings for 
canoes often have “fill- 
er’ rubbed into them, 
and in repainting it is 
frequently wise to go 
over the canvas with a 


one or two 
coats, and 
gently sand- 
papered when 
dry. 

The next 
step is patch- 
ing all leaks 
and holes. A 
ready - pre- 
pared canoe cement is excellent for small 
leaks, or a paste mixture of “whiting” 
(chalky material sold by paint stores) and 
paint. For larger leaks, either of canvas 
or wood canoes, it’s well to patch them 
with silk. The best method is to varnish 
the strip of silk and use the varnish, or 
liquid canoe cement if you like, as glue 
to hold it over the hole, pressing it on 
tightly to force out air bubbles. When 
it’s dry, varnish the other side. A silk 
patch may serve temporarily for a 
crack in the inside planking of a 
canoe, too, or to cover a hole clear 
through a canoe until better re- 
pairs can be made. As soon as pos- 
sible the silk patch should be re- 
placed with thin canvas, between 
the planking and the covering. 

For large holes a strip of cedar, 
attached to the planking by tiny 
brass screws, should be used to re- 
inforce the silk patch. Ordinarily 
the best place for the wood strip is 
inside the canoe. This kind of re- 
pair is a delicate job, particularly 
in an all-wood canoe, and it’s usually best 
to turn it over to a boat-builder. 

Another place where a canoe needs at- 
tention is when it’s shipped. It should 
be packed carefully in a thick mattress of 
straw or excelsior and burlap, and then 
hung from the ceiling of the baggage car 
with straps if possible. 

And never neglect any slight injury to 


A blow torch is a good 
paint remover. 


Always pack a canoe well. 


the craft. Patch a leak at once; cover 
scratches with paint; and don’t let water 
remain in it. It’s well to have a “first- 
iid” outfit at hand—liquid cement, silk 
and canvas patches, white lead and adhe- 
sive tape will come in handy. 

If you're traveling through a spruce 
country, you may be uble to make good use 
of spruce gum in emergency cases. The 
gum, heated and mixed with a little grease 
to keep it from solidifying and cracking, 

makes an admirable sub- 

stitute for glue or white 
lead. Wherever you are, 
though, you ought to 
have the patches ready 
for use, and a few simple 
tools to put them on 
when theyre needed. 
| Half a first aid kit is as 
bad as none at all. 
Carefully tended, iu 
canoe will last ten to 
twenty years. But it will 
soon go to pieces, lik« 
the one my two friend 
were bemoaning, if it’ 
not pretty well looked 


Don’t jump into a canoe. after. 
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first cost of a radio set, a 
newcomer in radio often 
buys inferior batteries. 
You know such “saving” 
is really wasteful. Tell 
your friends who are about 
to buy receivers that the 
best batteries obtainable 
will prove to be the most 
economical. Tell them to 
buy Eveready Radio Bat- 
teries—they last longer 
and, because they are 
greatly superior, they give 
complete satisfaction. 
There is an Eveready 
Radio Battery for every 
radio use. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON Co., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
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The former U. S. Bat- 
tleship Kearsarge is 
now Crane Ship No. 1. 


This battleship grew a long arm 


Many of our big battleships 
have been junked at the end of 
their service, or sunk in prac- 
tice at sea. 


The fact that the 
products of General 
Electric Company 
have been tested by 
such extraordinary 
tasks in all parts of 
the world makes this 
monogram an assur- 
ance of satisfaction to 
you. On goods elec- 
trical look for the let- 
ters G-E; they are a 
symbol of service, the 
initials of a friend. 


Save. 


GENERAL 


The good old fighter “Kear- 
sarge” 
worker. The G-E motors in 
her big crane are strong enough 
to raise a submarine. Created 
to defend, the present service 
of this staunch old ship is to 


is now a good young 
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The Pool of ae ape 


(Continued from page 8) 


| wisdom as they retired to rid themselves 


| embankment. In- 


| was after him, to 
| rip out 


of quills. Yet the lynx apparently intended 
to take neither course. 

Finally, Cosho decided that the lynx 
was harmlessly afraid. With a grunt, the 
porcupine twisted his body to one side, 
und cautiously raised his nose. He saw 
that the lynx barred the path to The Pool, 
but this did not shake Cosho’s determina- 
tion. He would merely walk around the 
cat. Slowly he moved ahead. 

He stopped once more as the lynx ap- 
peared directly in front of him; but the 
big cat offered no harm. Cosho started 
again;,more to the left, and went on un- 
til presently he found himself on the edge 
of a steep little bank, which was precisely 
what the lynx desired. At that moment, 
the cat appeared again, and crouched flat, 

ud Cosho once more took refuge behind 
erected lance-points. 

The lynx gingerly stretched a paw to- 
ward the porcupine’s head. Cosho buried 


peared suddenly from behind a clump of 
fireweed. The marten’s jaws clashed at the 
weasel’s heels just as the small slayer 
leaped to flee. Over logs and under them; 
around stumps and threugh thickets went 
the little cutthroat, trailed by the grim, 
silent nemesis who seemed tied to the 
quarry by an invisible cord, so closely did 
he follow every twist and turn. The 
weasel was frantically seeking a mouse 
hole, or some small opening down which 
the marten could not go, but for once 
there was no such sanctuary. 

Suddenly, the weasel bethought himself 
of a dead stub further up the bank; a 
wooden shell which was the home of a 
red squirrel family. If he could beat the 
marten to that place, he would be safe. He 
started up the narrow defile of the wash- 
out—and at that precise moment Cosho 
started downward. 

The weasel gnashed his teeth in fury at 
the spectacle of the advancing porcupine. 


his nose deeper, There was no 
and struck out = a time to turn 
with his heavy, back; already the 
quill-armed _ tail. hot breath of the 
Very cautiously marten was at his 


the lynx’s paw, 
pad upward, crept 
forward; then | 
suddenly and | 
deftly hooked a | 
single claw under 
the porcupine’s 
unprotected chin. 
With a quick flip. 


the lynx turned ; : ‘ 
Cosho over, and “Gee, but Im full! 
the porcupine euten so many 


went rolling help- stered worms!” 


lessly down the 
the 


stantly cat 


“Upholstered worms?” 
“Yeh—those caterpillars.” 


heels. Nor was 
there room for 
him to pass the 
porcupine with 
safety. There was 
but one thing to 
do, and he did it; 
he ‘leaped straight 


over Cosho’s 

| back. 
Wish I hadn't | The porcupine 
of those uphol- | halted at the 


sight of the wea- 
sel, believing that 
he was about to 
be attacked. He 


the un- 
guarded belly, but the gods of the forest 
wilds decided to intervene. 

As the lynx lashed at him, Cosho’s head, 
by sheer accident, struck a half-buried 
root, upending him, and a flailing blow of 


| his tail caught his foe alongside the head. 


The surprised cat leaped backward, and 
fell to pawing at the quills, driven into 
skin and muscle and which burned like 
bee stings. Leaping, running, rolling over 
and still clawing madly at its head as the 
barbed spines worked deeper with every 
movement, the lynx fled into the night. 
Cosho, shaken out of his calm poise for 
once, still continued to hump himself 
angrily in expectation of further hostili- 
ties, 

But after a time, when it came to him 
that no immediate harm threatened, he 
bethought himself of The Pool. Forgot- 
ten even was the bacon rind that had pre- 
cipitated this clash. Up the bank he 
crawled, found the trail again, and went 
rustling and rattling toward the place of 
his desire. 


HE route now led through a deep and 
narrow rut down the side of a gravelly 
bank, which had been scored by a flood of 
the previous year. Without trepidation 


Gosho entered this defile, and started 
downward. 
Tragedy already stalked by The Pool. 


A lesser weasel, still in his winter coat of 
immaculate white, had come from the 
swamp at the lower end of the lake, and 
for hours had been engaged in killing 
everything he could within a radius of 
several hundred yards. Grouse, rabbits, 
mice—he had slain a dozen of them—un- 
til now it seemed that an outraged Dame 
Nature had determined that his hour had 
struck. A boar marten, bound on one 
of the.periodic pilgrimages of its kind, 
the purpose of which only marten know, 
had found the weasel’s tracks. Though 
the weasel was in reality a kinsman of the 
marten, the rule of the mustelidae clan 
that only the fittest shall survive, is 
sternly exacting. 

The weasel left off draining the blood 
of a cock-grouse, which he had climbed 
a tree to get, and turned to snarl hatred 
and defiance at the bland and inoffensive 
countenance of the marten, which ap- 


went into battle 
array. When he 
saw the weasel leap, he did what he knew 
best how to do; he humped his back high- 
er, and lashed out viciously with his tail. 

Tt was a hard jump uphill, and the wea- 
sel miscalculated. He fell short, and with 
a squeal of fear and agony, impaled him- 
self on the sharp spines. Instantly he was 
free, but only to drag himself, mortally 
hurt, up the bank and to the base of the 
dead stub, where he died in expiation of 
his many crimes, much fo the amazement 
of an old squirrel who had been awakened 
by the turmoil and had peered out of its 
nest. 

Back in the defile the marten, his ordi- 
narily mild face now contorted into a 
fiendish mask as he spat, cat-like, was 
giving way step by step before the ad- 
vancing porcupine, who saw in this small 
animal nothing to cause alarm. Cosho 
moved with profound indifference. The 
marten stood it as long as he could; then. 
in a final burst of ill-temper and thwarted 
purpose, turned and disappeared. 

Half of the distance to The Pool he had 
traveled, when Cosho turned aside toward 
the base of a large tree, as his twitching 
nose recorded a new fact. Another por- 
cupine had been there, and Cosho was in 
an investigating mood. It was possible 
that the stranger was up the tree. Sctting 
his sharp claws firmly into the bark, 
which was scored deeply and about which 
clung a strong, musky odor which he could 
not exactly define, he began to climb. 
Hardly had he gained the first large limb 
when a young black bear came noiselessly 
down the trail. 

This particular tree was well-known to 
the bear; indeed, it was well-known to 
many bears. It was one of their sign trees, 
where they were wont to record their pass- 
ing the spot by standing erect and scratch- 
ing the bark. The young bear, apparently 
satisfied with the height he was able to 
reach, raked at the scarred trunk for a 
full five minutes, growling threateningly.. 
Then he turned and rubbed his back on 
the bole, as he felt the tickling of a para- 
site along his spine. It was at this mo- 
ment that Cosho, having learned that the 
other porcupine was not in the tree, began 
backing down. 

The bear’s presence disturbed him not 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A Keps oxrorp—one 
of the many models de- 
signed for general wear 


as 


Av the left—one of the many crepe-sole 
Keds models. Crepe-sole Keds are light 
and springy and have remarkable ground- 
grip and long-wearing qualities 
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i gruelling champ- 
ionship games athletic 
shoes get their hardest 
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the outstanding choice 
of leading athletes be- 
cause they give longer 
wear and better service 
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THIRTEEN National Championships 
won on Keds! 


LyY after day of fast practice—and 
then the grinding wear of champ- 
ionship matches! Few tests could be 
harder on athletic shoes than that. 

That’s why champion tennis players 
today almost without exception wear Keds. 

Above is given the list of tennis 
championships in the U.S. won last year 
on these famous shoes. In addition, all 
the Olympic Tennis Championships 
were won on Keds! 

Built for the most gruelling athletic wear 
—naturally Keds are so tough and durable 
they'll stand the roughest treatment you 


well as for sports 


can give them in everyday summer use. 
They are the ideal shoes for games, hikes, 
camping trips and all-vacation wear. 


Look for the Name 


The word “Keds” is not a name for all 
canvas rubber-soled shoes. Real Keds are 
madé only by the United States Rubber 
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If you want the longest wear your money 
can buy—don’t accept substitutes! 

Ask for Keds—and make sure the name 
Keds is on the shoe. 
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sports, camping suggestions, and information on dozens of 
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250, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds 
is on the shoe 


Of course, 
want 
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you 
a bicycle— 


And you should have one. Boys and bicycles 
were made for each other—the chummiest of chums. 
A fellow who passes through boyhood without the 


joy of owning and riding a good bike is missing 
hours and hours of healthy happy fun. 


For more than fifteen years the New Departure 
Coaster Brake has been making cycling delightfully 
safe for millions of boys. It’s a “little giant” in 
strength and makes it easy for you to control the 
speed of the ride instantly. 


During the week of April 26, bicycle dealers all 
over the country will have the newest models on 
their floors at attractive prices. This is your chance 
to get the handsomest and latest for your summer’s 
pleasure. When you buy be sure your wheel is 
equipped with the New Departure Coaster Brake. 
It is guaranteed to give you satisfactory service. 


NEW DEPARTURE MBG. CoO., Bristol, Conn. 
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(Continued from page 34) 
at all; Cosho deemed himself invulnerable. 
As he came down the tree, the trunk 
trembled under the bear's vigorous rub- 
bing. Low rumblings of pleasure came 
from bruin’s throat; with eyes shut in 
ecstasy, he reached his paws high above 
his head—and unwittingly clawed the por- 


cupine! : ; 
Cosho promptly went into action. He 
brooked no familiarities. Slapping the 


tree smartly with his flat, meaty tail, 
loaded with quills, he came backing down 
more rapidly. 

At the first sting of a quill, the bear 
wheeled in surprise and anger, and, see- 
ing what had caused the pain, lost judg- 
ment in a wave of fury. He struck at the 
porcupine with his paw, a glancing blow 
that would have killed Cosho if it had 
landed full, but which only served to jar 
him loose from the tree, so that he fell 
squarely in the bear’s upturned face. 

With a squeal of pain, a comical ex- 
pression of astonishment and dismay on 
his face, the bear went over backward; then 
began pawing wildly at his quill-filled 
nose. Then he began rubbing it in the 
dirt, but even this did not stop the pain. 
He grew panicky. 

Even as the lynx had taken his exit, 
so did the bear go. Cosho, slightly 
stunned by his fall, peered around in mild 
wonder, but saw nothing to alarm him. 
He went on toward The Pool. 


ae ANCE now whispered ‘in his ear, 


| parents. 


| the kits. Silently he 


for Cosho’s nose had told him that 
the other porcupine was a female, and had 
gone this way. He resumed his unmusical 
song, and his movements took on an alac- 
rity foreign to his usual deliberation. He 
paused almost at the edge of The Pool 
as a clamor and splashing broke out in the 
darkness. 

Cosho listened but a moment, and went 
on, deciding that it was no concern of his. 
The trail led him to the horizontal trunk 
of a once tall pine, which had fallen across 
a tiny arm of The Pool. Reason or in- 
stinct, if not his senses, told him that the 
other porcupine was somewhere on the 
other side in the blackness. Midway down 
the log Cosho could see the dark outline 
of the muskrat lodge, but this held no in- 
terest’ for him. Then as he set foot on 
the prone bole, the plashing broke out 
afresh. 

An old mink, after a rather unfruitful 
night spent in search of food, was pass- 
ing The Pool when his keen eyes glimpsed 
the young muskrats swimming with their 
He was as much at home in the 
ehill element as 
they, and he knew 
of no reason why he 
should not sate his 
hunger with one of 


slipped into the wa- 
ter, but the alert 
mother- muskrat 
spied him. Instantly 
her tail cracked flat 
on the surface, bea- 
ver-fashion — the 
danger  signal—and 
the water churned 
and swirled under 
the webbed hind feet 
of her youngsters as 
they fled for the 
protection of the 
lodge. 

The kits were 
nearer the lodge 
than the mink, and 
the latter saw that 
they would beat 
him. A log offered a 
short cut. Quickly 
he scrambled out. 
and raced for the 
lodge—and then 
stopped abruptly. 
snarling. 

For here was the 
slow-moving Cosho, 
barring the path, 
and on the way to 
a tryst. The porcu- 
pine halted question- 


Lazy River 


Sy Arthur Smalley 


Dreamy lazy river driftin’, 
Down a windin’ path of green, 

Where the shadows are a’ shiftin’ 
Shadin’ cool the temptin’ scene, 

Past the old mill's solemn rumble 
Lazily your waters flow, 

Clear as crystal on they tumble 
To the swimmin’ hole below: 

On and on they ripple, laughin’ 
Past the gently swayin’ trees 

\s they shake their heads a‘chafin’ 
At the trippin’, skippin’, breeze. 


Don't I wish that I was like you 
When the lazy days come on? 
Don't | wish that I could drift, too, 
Floatin’ on from dawn to dawn? 
River, you're a lucky critter, 
Never carin’ for a thing, 
Jest all day to romp and titter, 
Jest all day to laugh and sing. 
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raging, chattering water-animal was dis- 
concerting. 

Like a flash the mink dove. But in 
that instant the young muskrats reached 
the lodge and safety, and with their big 
parents covering the retreat as a rear 
guard, they shot one by one into the un- 
derwater tunnel which led into a roomy 
chamber above. The mink turned and 
swam across The Pool, admitting defeat. 
He had no desire to follow up the matter 
by tackling two full-grown muskrat parents 
in their own home. 

There was a long wait while Cosho com- 
posed himself; then slowly, gingerly, he 
resumed his way across the log, the two 
old muskrats floating near and watching to 
see that he attempted no harm. 

Crack! went the male muskrat’s tail on 
the water behind Cosho, and the sound 
so startled the big porcupine that he 
stuck his nose between his forepaws, bris- 
tled his quills, and began to back up rap- 
idly, whacking the log with his tail. A 
lank she-cougar who, passing The Pool, 
had observed the porcupine, had decided 
that if she could get him off the log and 
into the water, it would be easy to disem- 
bowel him with a single stroke. Now she 
hastily withdrew the paw which she had 
extended, pad upward as the lynx had 
done, and retreated before the backing 
porcupine and his menacing tail. Back on 
the log she ran to the bank, as easily and 
lightly as a dancer; then turned and took 
one more look, and showed her fangs in a 
soundless snarl. Apparently she decided 
that Cosho was too prickly a burr to open 
at this time, for she was not overly hun- 
gry. The woods swallowed her. 


N The Pool, the muskrats continued to 

eye Cosho with misgiving. Although the 
male’s warning probably had saved the 
porcupine’s life, the favor was accident- 
ally given; just as Cosho’s unwitting in- 
tervention had spared the young musk- 
rats from the mink. After a long pause, 
the big porcupine went on across the log 
undisturbed, and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

When the east was sulmon-flashed with 
dawn, Cosho and his lady-love, who was 
nearly as large as her lord, moved out of 
the brush to the edge of The Pool, and 
drank gravely. Save for their presence, 
one would have declared that this stretch 
of woods was utterly uninhabited by any 
of the wild kindred. The haunters of the 
night glooms were gone; not even a bird- 
song now broke the hush. 

Cosho turned and, seemingly with vast 
respect, touched noses with his new-found 
mate. It is probable 
that they discussed 
many things, as 
the light grew 
stronger. Perhaps 
she told him of a 
stand of young as- 
pen, whose bark was 
as tender as it was 
juicily bitter. 

But it is doubtful 
if he told her of the 
strange adventures 
the night had 
brought him, and 
which had culminat- 
ed in romance; for 
he, like all wild 
things, saw only the 
usual in the unusual. 
and accepted with 
philosophic stoicism 
what portion fate 
handed to him. To 
Cosho, there was no 
romance, no adven- 
ture in what had be- 
fallen him. 

Not for love of ac- 
tion had he deserted 
the safety of his 
feudal - castle and 
courted dangers that 
waited on the earth 
below; not even in 
this shy, handsome 
new mate was the 
reward he sought. 
After living for five 


w/w,! 


ingly at sight of the Never mind, vacation’s comin’ months in a_ tree 
big mink. He had no When Ill get my freedom too; top, he had merely 
fear of the dark Then I'll romp the woods a“hummin’ decided to get a 
fisherman, but the And I'll drift along like you. drink of water. 
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Sheriton to Move and Win 


(Continued from page 24) 


perfectly willing to oblige us. 

We decided that Red and I should meet 
Hickingbottom at the station. while Rusty 
would stay in the background and see to 
it that our exhibits were on the job. 


ICKINGBOTTOM was as chilly and 

severe as he looked. Talk about your 
icebergs! Red insists that the station 
thermometer dropped twenty degrees when 
Hickingbottom got off the train. 

“I hope I am not keeping you young 
gentlemen from your lessons,” Hicking- 
bottom said in a thin, high-pitched voice. 
We assured him that he wasn’t, and after 
Prexy Mortimer had left we steered him 
to our first stop, Derfendorff’s soft drink 
parlor. Old Derfendorff was all ready for 
us. He came waddling up, smiling. 

“T’irty checkerboards sold since yester- 
day noon,” he exclaimed, with an ingratiat- 
ing grin. “My gootness, Mr. Barrett, I 
nefer in all my life seen such an interest in 
checkers.” 

Hickingbottom didn’t crack a smile. 

At the Faeulty Club was an inspiring 
exhibit—five tables of checkers, manned 
by some of Sheriton’s most learned and 
longest whiskered professors. Again Hick- 
ingbottom didn’t bat an eye. Nor did he 
warm up when we let him look in on the 
semi-finals of the big tournament. 

Of course, we told him all about how 
the checkers craze had gripped the cam- 
pus, and how it had brought students and 
faculty closer together. But it was Seldom 
Inn that did us proud. 

Room after room of the boys, and all 
so vigorously intent on checkers that they 
scarcely took time to speak to us. Some 
brilliant games in progress too—those 
early-morning checkers sessions had de- 
veloped keen players. But I was grieved 
—and a little nervous, too—to see that the 
sidelong looks cast at me were still hard 
and unforgiving. I longed for the. re- 
gents’ meeting that would square me... . 
By and by our tour was finished and we 
found ourselves bidding our guest farewell. 

Of course, as we all gathered there in 
the parlor of the Seldom Inn, Red and 
Rusty and I didn’t tell the fellows what 
we were expecting. We wanted the whole 
thing to come as a complete and stunning 
surprise. All I’d hinted at was a feed. 
And to get a gymnasium—it would knock 
the fellows cold. Just the same, 
there was enough pent-up excitement in 
our faces to sober everybody, and the 
room was hushed as Red tuned in. 

It started with the usual pleasantries, 
and then we heard the brisk voice of 
Prexy Mortimer presenting the guest of 
honor, Mr. Hickingbottom. And then Hick- 
ingbottom’s high-pitched voice: 

“For a long time I’d planned to make 
a gift of money to either Sheriton or Ash- 
ford.” . . . Our crowd sat up straight, and 
I beamed triumphantly. . . . “I came here 
favorably impressed with Sheriton. I had 
heard many good things about its faculty 
and students. Ashford, which I'd visited 
the day before, had made on me an im- 
pression not overly satisfactory.” Red 
nudged me. “The rat-faced chap fliv- 
vered again,” he grinned. 

“T am, unfortunately,” went on Hicking- 
bottom, “a man of prejudices. I cannot 
help that. I arrive here, and what do I 
find? Why, a whole community, and 
campus, and faculty and students abso- 
lutely daffy over checkers. Checkers, a 
game that I, if you will pardon my saying 
so, dislike intensely. Ugh! I shudder when 
I think of those stupid round pieces. My 
own favorite game, gentlemen, is far dif- 
ferent, and much more attractive to me. 
It is the glorious game of—chess.” 

Talk about the bloodthirsty war cries of 
the Sioux or the Apaches. Beside the 
revenge-crazy whoop of those Seldom Inn- 
ers they would sound like an after-sermon 
benediction. 

With one frantic leap I reached the 
door. My last fleeting glimpse of the par- 
lor showed Rusty and Red tumbling out 
the windows, and a maddened mass of 
humanity plunging in their wake. 

I’m not slow on my feet, and I guess 
fear put a little extra swiftness into them. 
Anyhow, I covered the two miles to 
Mount. Tiny in pretty close to Olympic 


time, and once among the trees and 
thickets of the big hill I was able to elude 
my pursuers. It was an inglorious end to 
a well planned campaign. 

Darkness had fallen before I dared 
sneak back, and as I neared the Seldom 
Inn I bumped into another skulker. 

“Hello, Red,” I greeted him, with a 
feeble attempt at a grin. “Let’s play 
checkers.” 

“We've got to face the music,” Red an- 
swered. His voice lacked its wonted 
jauntiness, but it was determined. “I 
see in to-night’s Daily, special late bulle- 
tin, that Hickingbottom gave his money 
to Ashford.” 

“A new gym for Ashford,” I groaned. 

“Not so you could notice it,” Red an- 
swered. “The old geek’s total gift, that 
you and Rusty and I have been turning a 
whole campus over for a month to earn, 
amounted to—exactly one hundred dol- 
lars!” 


OW wouldn't you think that when two 

worn-out, disappointed, footsore 
young men came into a boarding house to 
confess their error and make amends, 
they'd meet with some consideration? 
Well, we didn't find any. With a roar 
of joy those Seldom Inners—fellows that 
I'd chummed with for two years, mind 
you—leaped upon us and bore us to the 
floor. 

“Oh, sweet daddy,’ shouted Bubbles 
Parker, dragging from a closet a paddle as 
big as an ironing board. “I gets to smite 
the first smite.” 

“Scrub two!” howled somebody else. 

“Listen,” cried Red. “We admit we had 
the wrong dope.” 

“So do we,” chortled Bubbles. “So do 
we.” 

“We're just as sore about it as you are,” 
Red went on. 

“You'll be even sorer than we are in a 
couple of minutes.” 

“Fellows,” shrieked Red, desperately. 
“Does fifty dollars for Seldom Inn, to he 
used any way you want, interest you?” 

Bubbles’ paddle came. to rest in mid-air. 

“Did I hear someone mention fifty dol- 
lars?” he inquired, with elaborate dignity. 

“You did,” Red said. “Fifty dollars, 
payable by myself and Flip to-morrow to 
any committee you may name. Conditions 
that Flip and Rusty and I go free, with- 
out any more fuss of any kind.” 

Well, it didn’t take the Seldom Inners 
long to accept and release us, and we went 
upstairs to tidy up. 

“You're a prize promiser,” I growled at 
Red, once we were out of earshot. “But 
how are you going to make good? I 
haven’t enough money to buy shoelaces 
for a one-legged man, and that’s about 
twice as much as you ever owned. What 
are we going to do—rob a bank?” 

“Leave it to your Uncle Red. Remem- 
ber that day we Sherlocked Hickingbot- 
tom’s house, and how I left you after- 
wards? And remember how, a few days 
later, all the merchants of University Way 
stocked checkerboards and checkers? Did 
you notice, too, that they all handled one 
kind? That was because little Red had 
been to see a jobber in Altoria, and got 
the agency for ’em, and went around and 
sold ‘em to all hands along the Way.” 

“And you got a commission on all that 
checkers stuff?” I gasped. 

“Til say I did. Just about fifty dollars. 
I was going to turn over the money to the 
student body—lI've never felt that it was 
mine—but it strikes me that you and 
Rusty and I have done a pile of work for 
the school that we'll never get any credit 
for except a job lot of kidding. So we may 
as well spend the money the way your 
Seldom Inn boys want—after all, they’ve 
worked hard, too.” 

“Red, you're a good, good Indian,” I 
assured him, huskily. Tired as we were, 
we locked arms for a war dance. 

And the next evening, after they’d in- 
vested Red’s money in a feed and a movie 
afterwards, what do you suppose those 
unregenerate Seldom Inners did? Why, 
every last mother’s son of them came 
home, put on his bathrobe, and played 
checkers until after midnight. 


Delivered to You Free! 


Direct from FactoryZ 


WE will send your Ranger by prepaid express direct = 

from the factory. All you have to do is to send for the Ranger 5 
Catalog, choose the bicycle you want,send us your order, and thenext 
fast express train leaving Chicago will have your Ranger aboard. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


We allow you 30 days to ride and test the Ranger you select. If 
at the end of that time you do not believe it is the finest bicycle 
on earth—the only one for you—then you can return it at our 
expense and you will not be out one penny. This offeris backed 
by a special $5,000 cash deposit with the First National Bank 4 
in Chicago. In addition, we give you a Five Year guarantee. @ 


Pay Only $5 a Month“ 


To make it still easier we have arranged a monthly 
payment plan whereby you can secure the Ranger G 
you want and pay for it as youride. Many boys meet 
their monthly payments out of their earnings from 
errands and other odd jobs which their bicycle helps 
them to do. 


Be Sure It’s a “Ranger” 
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overwhelmingly th os want a 
Ranger America's pest. Bic} * Not only the 
Chicago Tribune but also Review, American 


Boy, Youth's Companion and scores of leading news- 
papers and zines use Resides Meveigs ns prizes 
and rremmfeme becumes they know what bicycle itis 
that boys demand. Our aim is to make it easy for 
every boy to satisfy his bicycle ambition. The coupon 
will bring you full particulars, 


Save $10.00 to $25.00 


Purchased direct from the maker you save all un- 
necessary selling expense on the Ranger you select. 
Just mail the coupon ora postcard for fall particulars 

our generous offer on any Mead Ranger Bicycle. 
You will be surprised to learn how easy it is to own 
one of these bigh grade, = equipped, un- 
beatable machines by means of our low factory price 

and easy payment plan. 
100% 


FREE Ranger Catalog Eackoul 


This encyclopedia of bicycle information is our : 
ift to American boys everywhere... Do not buy a Ranger Motorbike “% 
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new improvements and conveniences that you | sery-to-Hiider prices, 90 Day Trial eter and Besy Eero | 
never thought of before and get many new ideas 
of the use and economy of a bicycle. Write today Pore 
for your copy. Use the coupon or 4 pos' | enessnsastasssaseasonnascssesscsenavesaunastasvsterenes | 
P. O. Box R. F. D 
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Wonderful Book pre 108 Given Sip 3 ft. Telescope 


Aj 2 jects miles a just 
(<4 Jaixe Brerwere close; ses Moon and 


as never before. 


e, guaranteed, 
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Earn a Baseball Glove by 
Selling VANCO to Friends 


HUNDREDS of boys have earned footballs 

and skis by this plan. VANCO is a paste 
soap of very fine quality. Sells for 10c a can. 
Useful for every one in the home to remove dirt 
and grime from the hands. 
Folks who know WVANCO 
like to keep it handy for all 
hands—mother’s, dad's,  sis- 
ters and brother's. Just a 
few hours’ work will earn a 
glove. Send for order blank 
and full information. 

THE VANCO COMPANY, INC., 
450 Cannon Place Troy, N. Y. 


EMBLEMS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin a 


ith 
rling Silver ot 


Gold Plate, 45 each or $4.50 doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO., 105 Greiner Bldg., PALMYRA, PA. 


Prince 
1000 Miles for $333 


ERE it is, boys, a new kind of motor- 
cycle—the Indian Prince—that oper- 
ates at 1-3c per mile. Goes 90 to 100 miles 


It’s possible if you have 
a Marble’s Water-Proof Matchbox. 
Holds enough matches for several 
days, Thousands used by men 
who say “it’s worth its weight in 
gold.” Made of seamless brass with 
water-tight cover, just the right size 
for the pocket. Get one today and 
have a light when you need it most. 

60c at your dealers or sent b: Poste 
paid. Ask for our complete nue 323 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

503 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich, 


on a gallon. Light—Safe—Easy to han- 
dle. Costs less than any other high-grade 
machine. Write to-day for illustrated 
booklet telling all about this new Indian 
Prince—the Personal Motor—and how 
easily you can buy it. 


Gpitian Motocyele Ca. 


Dept. K5—Springfield, Mass. 
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“Back to the 
Kindergarten 
With Ya!” 


“Got ya eight strokes! What'd ya 


mean trying to play with real 


golfers?” 

“Oh, you aren't so good either— 
it’s just your new clubs.” 

“Well, no-one said you couldn't 
buy MACGREGORS, too. Just 


look at “em—they re the best in the 
world,” 


OLF clubs don’t make 
the golfer, 
surely do help a lot. That’s 
why you'll find so many 


golfers, of all ages, using 
MACGREGORS. They 


are right—and this gives 
them the confidence needed 
to play their best. 


When you start to play 
golf, you might just as well 
get the best clubs — and 
they Il help you get out of the 
beginner class quicker. If 
you play some other clubs 
now, get MACGREGORS 
when you add to your out- 
fit. You'll see what a dif- 
ference they do make. 


Youll enjoy reading a 
booklet about golf we have 
for you. Write us for it 
today, and tell us your age. 


THE CRAWFORD 
McGREGOR & 
CANBY CO. 


Established 
1829 


Dayton, 
Ohio. 


MACGREGOR 


MAKE RECORDS WITH i 


ao 


MACGREGORS 


Stacomb quickly trains your 
hair to stay in place 


At the game—at school— 
keep your hair at its best 


How does your hair look an hour 
after you’ve brushed it—mussed, 
wild, out of place? Most boys’ hair is 
stubborn—hard to train. Crown hairs 
fly up again soon after being brushed 
into place. 


But today men and boys know that 
with Stacomb they can keep their hair 
the way they want it—all day long. 
Without making it greasy. Or leaving 
it dry and lifeless as water did. Justa 
touch of this delicate, invisible cream 
—on the hair that is slightly moist— 


aecusvar ove 


KEEPS THE HAIR IN PLACE 
Free 


Offer 


then comb yéur hair. It will stay the 
way you like it best! 


Stacomb helps prevent dandruff. It 
will make your hair look better and 
healthier than ever before. At any drug 
or department store—in attractive 
jars, in tubes for traveling, and now 
also in liquid form, if you prefer it. 


Use Stacomb tomorrow morning — 
and look your best all day! 
Readers in Canada should address Standard 


Laboratories, Ltd., 727 King Street, West, 
™>ronto, Ont., Dept. R-19, 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. R-19 
113 West 18th Street, New York City 
Please send me, free of charge, a generous 

sample tube of Stacomb. 


know MACGREGOR clubs | 


but they | 


| He won't tell 
| anybody—” 


/misecuous- 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Joe on the Job 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Didn’t those thugs act drunk to you 
when they came staggering up?” he asked. 

The young oil man nodded. 

“Drunk as hoot owls,” he affirmed. 

“Did you smell anything on their 
breaths when we were wrestling around 
with ’em?” went on Joe. 

Bart started to answer, stopped, and a 
puzzled look came over his tanned face. 

“No, can't say I did. But in the ex- 
citement—” 

“Did they act drunk when they were 
fighting, or running away, or right here a 
few minutes ago when they were hauled 
off?” demanded Joe. 

“They looked sober as a judge to me, 
affirmed Miller, and Mr. Crockett nodded. 

He looked at his stalwart son with a 
twinkle in the back of his eyes. All four 
of them were unconscious of the rain. 
seemingly—Joe had forgotten it com- 
pletely. 

“What are you trying to get at, 
he asked deliberately. 

“Looked to me like a deliberate 
attack on us—you know what hap- 
pened last night!” 

There was silence for a moment. 
The Millers, at a loss, waited ex- 
pectantly to hear the news. Mr. 
Crockett caressed his drooping 
moustache reflectively. 

“Joe, I hate to say so—but may- 
be you're right,” he admitted, and 
two deep wrinkles appeared between 
his bushy gray eyebrows. 

“Any thing to do with yore well?” 
drawled Bart. 

Mr. Crockett shot » quick glance 
at the younger Miller, and then 
looked at his son. 

“Been talking?” he 
asked quietly. 

“I told Bart, 


son?” 


“That’s all 
right — but 
don’t be pro- 


like.” 

“What's this 
mysteri- 
ous racket about, old-timer?” queried 
Slow-and-Easy Miller jovially. ~Deep 


laid plots and all that—" 
“Politics, Sleazy.” 

Mr. Crockett outlined the happenings of 
the night before, Jargen’s threat, and the 
combination, as he told it, with the ruins 
of the hot dog emporium there before 
them, seemed more and more believable. 

“Knows yore so deep in debt you'd have 
to reach up tuh touch the bottom of the 
a figures this business yore only way 

o’ gettin’ out, an’ plans tuh see that yuh 
gets no chance tuh do that. What'll this 
cost yuh, Jim?” 

“Two or three hundred 
two hundred in lost business,” 
ett calmly. 

“Which is a lot of money in yore cir- 
cumstances, even in a town where it’s 
runnin’ in the gutters, so to speak. If yuh 


and around 
said Crock- 


| could prove it on ‘im—” 


Joe, who had been thinking along the 
same lines, interjected a suggestion. They 
listened, and approved. 

“Might work out—worth a try as long 
as yuh ain’t busy fur a few days until yuh 
can git new stoves down from San An- 
tone,’ stated the driller. “What about 
this well, Jim? Drillin’ on yore ranch? 
Thought that that was considered pretty 
poor pickin’s by the rock-hounds—” 

“All except Dad Burnet,” interrupted 
Mr. Crockett. 

Miller whistled. 

“So-o-o! He’s been projectin’ around 
there, has he? Say, a favorable report 
from him would double leases—” 

“Sure. And before we drill we want to 
tie those leases up, if we can do it, cheap.” 

“Just what’s the dope? Where's yore 


| capital?” 


ILOW-AND-EASY had a reputation in 
the oil fields which was greater than 
that of a master driller and all-round oil 
man. It was a reputation for honesty 
that was almost quixotic. Twice he had 


lost fortunes which could have been his 
if he had not considered his given word as 
sacred as a written contract. So Mr. 
Crockett had no hesitancy in baring the 
details of the scheme, and of Dad Bur- 
net's report. 

“Between tryin’ to get elected mayor, 
and runnin’ yore stand here, fightin’ off 
that fish-eyed Jargen, and drillin’ an oil 
well yo’re aimin’ to be a right busy man, 
Jim,” chuckled Miller. “Then, if you get 
the job o’ runnin Dixon—by the way, why 
don’t yuh tell the story o’ the bribe! It'll 
elect yuh—” 

“I've no proof before a court of law, 
except my word and Jeff's—and Henry 
Jargen would try to kill me within ten 
minutes after I exposed him. I'd have to 
kill him in self-defense—and I don’t want 
that.” 

Bart put in a word here. 

“If I figure that bozo right, he’s never 
going to quit runnin’ you, Mr. Crockett. 
Say, you better watch yore well 
when she’s goin’ down! That means 
more’n a hot dog stand—” 

“Have we got a driller yet, Dad?” 
asked Joe. 


“No. Dad Burnet’s feeling 
around. Can't get any reliable 
ones—looks as though we'd have 
to wait—” 

“Listen, Dad! What’s there to 
prevent the Millers from .sending 


one more hole in the ground?” 

It was Bart speaking, and Joe's 
heart leaped within him. To have 
that matchless crew at 
work, with incorruptible 
men on it, would take a 
crushing load off the 
Crocketts’ shoulders. 
Somehow the shadows 
seemed full of 
sinister things 
now that it 
was ee ge! a 
8 certainty that 

= the powerful. 
-2, unscrupu- 
lous Jargen 
was working 

actively 
Miller hesitated. Then 


against them. Mr. 
he said heartily: 
“By Jiminetti, 
keep the boys together, we ain't sold our 
rig yet, and we'll spud in when yo're 


we'll do her! We can 


ready, Jim!” 
Joe did a dance, and Mr. 
voice trembled as he said: 
“It ain’t often a man worth half a mil- 


Crockett’s 


‘lion or so drills a well for a man that’s 


got less than nothing—but thanks, Sleazy.” 

“Thanks nothing! I want to see this 
campaign between you and Jargen fought 
to a finish!” 


(To be concluded in the June number of 
Tue American Boy.) 


He Digs Little Ditches 


iF HAVE found that a good many people 
in my town want little draining trenches 
cut at the edge of their lawns where the 
grass meets sidewalk or curb. I have a 
shovel and a special tool for cutting turf, 
called a turf edger, and I cut the 
“ditches” about three or four inches wide, 
trimming them off smoothly and evenly. 
I arrange my terms at the time I get the 
orders, and it’s turned out to be easy 
spare time work that brings in good reve- 
nue.—J. P., Ore. 


A Pinch Harvester 


N the late summer, when farmers are 

harvesting in their fields and haven't 
time to care for all their extra vegetables 
in their truck gardens, I find them glad to 
sell things of this kind to me at a low 
rate. So I take my coaster wagon, go to 
the farmers, load the wagon with vege- 
tables and melons of every nature, and 
then sell the products from house to house 
in town. My prices are low, and every 
housewife is always glad to get fresh 
vegetables. It’s a paying occupation— 
F. S., Wash. 
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The Most 
Important Part. 
of your Bicycle! 


BICYCLE without strong wheel rims 
is ““N.G.!" Rims that crack, shrink 
or split in the hot sun, or warp as soon 
as they get wet, send your bike to the 
repair shop toosoon. WILLIAMS Wood- 
Lined-Steel BICYCLE RIMS are the 
most important part of your bicycle. 
They do not warp, split, crack or come 
apart. T heir inner lining of seasoned 
hard wood gives your wheels spring and 
flexibility; the outer covering of tough 
steel gives greate r strength and durability. 
They are light in weight, easy on tires, 
and the only practical Rims for use in all 
kinds of weather and in all parts of the 
country. 


SENS 


FREE 
to Boys! 


Send the name of 


your local bicycle 
«man and get this 


Your repairman can 
put these better Rims 
on your present bi- 
cycle, if you tell him 
you MUST have 
them; and they 
should not cost you 
any more. When you 
buy anew bicycle, tell 
the man you want it 
equipped with these 
stronger Rims. They 
increase the pleasure 
s ‘ : of riding, and reduce 
2 inch rim section ; 

Bias: repair expense. 


_ WILLIAMS STEEL WHEEL & RIM COMPANY 
UTICA, NEW YORK. 


A BURNED HAND 
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nentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans. 


PAYSON’ ORIG! Naa 
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M yi Stores or 


per 
THE Sent Postpaid for 30g 
PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
26 HENGREWY AWE, NORTHAMPTON MASS. 


INK 


Pocket Outfit, with powders discovered by famous 
western detective, brings out invisible finger prints 
on paper, glass, steel, etc. Fingers leave tell-tale 


traces everywhere. Have fun with friends. Try to 
solve mysteries. Complete Outfit and instructions 
you can learn in one evening, $1.0. Send no money. 
Order today and pay when it comes. 


SCIENTIFIC DETECTIVE LABORATORIES | 
Dent. 3, Arctic Bidg., Seattle, Washington 


| Eunamtuck responded, 


Eunamtuck’s 
Word 


(Continued from page 17) 


“Who will dare to bear the word to 


| them?” he ventured finally to ask, his 
| voice full of troubled doubt. 


“Tell me where they are to be found,” 
“and J will seek 
them out.” 

“Thou!” Toolaps exclaimed, as if doubt- 
ing that he had heard aright. “Thou 
wouldst not dare!” 

“Why not?” Eunamtuck inquired even- 
ly. “At least I do not fear them. 
Though,” he added unboastingly, “doubt- 
lessly they fear me.” 

The father of Ishnomish seemed shaken 
by the blunt suggestion that Eunamtuck, 
the relentless foe of evildoers, should of- 
fer immunity to his son and then coolly 
admit his readiness to bear the word to 
the outlaw in his mountain fastness. 

While Toolaps still hesitated, the wail- 
ing voice of his wife came to his ears, and 
galvanized him into action. 

“T will tell you where Ishnomish is to 
be found,” he said grudgingly. 

From what he now told Eunamtuck, it 
appeared that the two outlaws were well 
back in the Blue Mountains in the farth- 
ermost tip of Tillayuma County and some 
miles beyond the limits of the Reservation. 
Tekoa, the county seat of Tillayuma 
County, was but four miles from the Flat 
Dog Agency; in fact the reservation was 
bounded on three sides by Tillayuma 
County. Eunamtuck knew the country in- 
timately, so that the task of finding the 
two men presented few difficulties to him. 
Persuading Ishnomish to comet back with 
him, however, might prove to be quite 
another matter, and it was complicated 


with the possibility that the two outlaws | 
might shoot him before he had time to ex- | 
| plain to them the peaceful nature of his 


mission. But truth to tell, this disturbed 
him little. Taking chances was like the 
breath of life to the chief of police. 


OMEWHAT late in the afternoon Eu- 
namtuck returned to the Flat Dog 
Agency. Standing on the steps of the 


Agency was a small man, old and gray, | 


but with the bearing of a man who made 
no apologies either for his size or age. And 
in- fact, to those who knew him, no apolo- 
gies were necessary, for he was none other 
than Bat Jennison, known far and wide as 
Old Bat, a survival of the times when his- 
tory was torrid in the making. Many a 
time he had ridden at Eunamtuck’s knee 
on desperate ventures, and the big Indian 
loved him like a brother. 


At sight of the diminutive man, Eunam- | 


tuck’s face broke into a jovial smile. 

“Jenn’son,” he called out. “Long tam 
me no seeum yo’.” 

“Well, you're seeing me now,” Jenni- 
son chuckled, as he stepped down from 
the sidewalk and walked over to where the 
big Indian sat his pony, “unless your eye- 
sight’s on the bum.” 

Eunamtuck leaned down and the two 
men engaged in an earnest conversation, 
ending in an enigmatical assertion by Jen- 
nison: “I play my hunches to the limit.” 

By daylight the next morning Eunam- 
tuck was clear of the Flat Dog Agency 
Nothing was astir at Toolaps’ camp save 
a yellow dog that showed his teeth to the 
big Indian in a voiceless snarl, more elo- 
quent of contempt and hatred than any 
vocal effort could have conveyed. Two 
hundred yards beyond the camp the trail 
skirted the base of a pinnacle of granite 
that lifted its head sheer from the level 
of the valley floor. Towering up a full 
hundred feet, it was known the length and 


breadth of the Tillayuma Reservation as | 


“The Finger.” Due to its unique forma- 
tion it had been utilized by the Indians as 
a signal station as far back as their leg- 
ends ran into the past. 


As Eunamtuck rode leisurely by, his | 


quick eye noted two or three blackened 
und charred bits of wood nestling against 
the base of the cliff, evidently the remains 


| of a recent camp fire, at which he chuck- 
led as if the simple fact of a camp fire sug- 


gested a huge joke... 
The site chosen by the two outlaws for 


ree." 
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Here’s Help for Every Boy 


Just ask any boy — and there are thousands of them 


that own Remington Portables—and he’]] tell you how 
much his machine is helping him in his school work, 
‘and how it is providing a training that will be mighty 
valuable when school days are over. He may be one 
of the many boys that are making real money by doing 
typing for other people. 


The Remington Portable is the boys’ favorite, for 
the best of reasons— it has every feature common to the 
big machines. It is strong and sturdy, and is so small 


and convenient that it can be carried anywhere, used 
anywhere, and kept anywhere. 


Tell Dad about the Remington Portable. He will 


We believe we see the point, for really he needs one just as much as 
make the best 
typewriter rib- 
bon intheworld 
—and its name 


is PARAGON 


you do. 

Remington Portable is sold everywhere. Easy pay- 
ments, if desired. Write today for illustrated ‘‘For 
Address Department 66. 


You— For Everybody. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
374 Broadway, New York 


Remington Portable 


40 


The Micadon is the standard fixed condenser of radio! Ex- 
tremely accurate because only the very best materials are | 
used and because Dubilier condenser craftsmen assemble | 
and inspect them. Simple to install because equipped with | 
extension tabs for soldering and eyelets for set-screw | 
assembly. Different capacities for different requirements. | 
More than 90% of all sets made—by manufacturers and 
amateurs—use Dubilier Micadons. 


The preference of all these fans and experts has made 
Dubilier Micadons the Standard. 


Sold by all good Dealers. 


ubilier 


———_————— Tne imal 
CONDENSER AND RADIO CORPORATION 


Touch 
Starts 


Ole Evinrude’s 

ew Tast Light Twin 

SS Just step into your 
boat and GO! 


Nothing to mar the joy 
of a perfect day 


Elto, with its Atwater-Kent Uni- 

Sparker Ignition, never disappoints— never 

, fails to start on the first quarter-turn. While | 
dig others spin and coax and prime harder- 

starting Motors, the Elto jumps off like a sprinter at the crack of the gun. 


Much More Speed, 50% More Power 


On the water you discover other reasons that make you glad 
you own an Elto, When youopen the throttle and pass all others, you realize 
with satisfaction what it means to have a Motor of Elto’s greater power. 
When the waters grow rough, when you have a heavy load, or when you 
are caught out in a storm, you thank your joc’ stars you have a Motor 
equi with Safe Rudder Steering and Atwater-Kent Waterproof Ignition. 
One that holds its course and never gets out of control. One that will run 
without interruption even after being completely submerged in water. 


—Another 


The Propello Pump rxctusive Feature 


In the New Elto Twin, Ole Evinrude has introduced another | 
great improvement, He has ended Peep troubles forever, Not asingle | 
moving pump part is used. The Propello Pump simply scoops, siphons, 
forces water. It never fails. Go anywhere with your new Elto, in muddy 
or sandy water—fresh or salt. As long as your engine is running, you | 
know the Propello Pump is working. 

Be sure to see these and many other advantages offered 
in Elto—Ole Evinrude’s New Fast Light Twin—before you 
select an Outboard Motor. Write for Free Catalog today! 


THE ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 


Dept. 57, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 


= Motor that Starts with aTouch* 


| Desiqned& 
} Built by § 
Ole Evinrude 


| either defense or retreat. 


(Continued from page 39) 
their camp was admirably selected for 
It topped a 
sharp-nosed ridge that cut straight down 
to the Tillayuma River, and seemed im- 
possible of approach save by a narrow 


| trail that coiled its way up the face of 


the ridge that fronted the river. There 
was another way, cunningly concealed, 
which the outlaws had good reason to be- 
lieve no one knew besides themselves. 
The trail that climbed up from the river 
emerged on a narrow bit of ground, com- 
paratively level, possibly three hundred 


| yards in length, but scarcely fifty in width. 


From the level patch of ground the sides 
of the ravine sloped down with dizzying 
abruptness, but straight ahead the open 


| ground ran flush up against a lofty wall 
| of rock, its base curtained slightly by a 
' thin band of trees and bushes. 
| base of this cliff, Ishnomish and Red Zorn 


At the 
had established their camp. 


T was the afternoon of the third day fol- 
lowing Eunamtuck’s visit to Toolaps. 
The two outlaws were sitting out before 
their camp engaged in an animated dis- 
cussion anent an expected shift in their 
activities, when Ishnomish’s keen eyes 
glimpsed something just bobbing into view 
at the point where the trail from the river 
debouched on the level stretch of ground. 
The head of a man topped by a big black 
Stetson had come into sight, followed al- 
most immediately by a pair of ample 
shoulders, then the head of a horse, held 
low, then the horse itself, undeniably s 
pinto as to color. 

“Eunamtuck!” Red Zorn exclaimed at 
the first glance. “Old black Stetson and 
everything. Cool, ain’t he?” 

“No more than usual,” Ishnomish de- 
clared, as the chief of police continued 
nonchalantly to approach. “Did you ever 
see him any other way, Red?” 

Zorn shook his head emphatically at the 
question. “I never noticed it if he wasn’t,” 
he replied. “Only some way it seems to 
me that he’s overplaying his hand a bit 
right now.” 

“Tf he’s got all his cards on the table,” 
Ishnomish suggested. 

“He’s playing a lone game anyway,” 
Red Zorn asserted with conviction, “and 
he just naturally had to come in at the 
front gate. Funny how as sharp a man as 
Eunamtuck can stub his toe on occa- 
sions, this being one of them said times. 
And see, Ishnomish, he’s even got his rifle 
tied on behind his saddle.” 

Meanwhile Eunamtuck rode leisurely 
forward. At a distance of a dozen yards 
he drew up his pony, threw up his hand 
in the Indian sign of peace, and slid 
lightly to the ground. Dropping the reins, 
he halted only long enough to remove his 
belt containing his revolver and hook it 
over the saddle horn, then he walked over 


| to within a few feet of the puzzled outlaws. 


“Grand standing,” Zorn growled under 


his breath. 


“I wonder,” the more cautious Ishnom- 
ish replied guardedly. 

“Ishnomish,” Eunamtuck said in Nez 
Perce, “I have come from thy mother.” 

“Bring me a letter?” the Indian replied 
insolently in English. 

“Not a letter,” Eunamtuck answered, 
undisturbed by the other's tone, “but 
this,” and from his pocket he drew out 
one of the tiny beaded moccasins which 
Shego had fondled the day he had offered 
to go for her son. Then he continued: 

“She lies in her tepee, calling for thee, 


her son. I have come to bring you the 
word.” 
“Ts it so?” Ishnomish sneered. “And 


what proof have I that it is not a scheme 
of thine to lure me to prison?” 

“My word,” the chief of police an- 
swered simply. “Is it not enough?” 

“It might be,” Ishnomish said coldly. 
He paused a moment, then a look of fero- 
cious triumph suddenly lighted up his evil 
face. 

“It might 
mother—” 

Red Zorn halted his words imperiously. 

“Ishnomish, you're a blamed fool—” 
he snarled, as with a motion like light he 
swept his heavy revolver from its holster 
and covered Eunamtuck. 

“Wait till we’ve got Eunamtuck hobbled 
before you start babbling.’ 

Scarce a half-dozen feet separated them, 


be,” he repeated, “if my 
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and now Zorn addressed Eunamtuck, who 
stood facing that deadly revolver without 
so much as the batting of an eyelash. 

“Eunamtuck,” he said harshly, “you've 
come to the end of your rope. You've 
chased us for the last time.” 

“Yo’ shootum me like a dog?” the big 
Indian inquired witheringly. “All a tam 
me s’pose yo’ brave man, Zorn. Now me 
know yo’. Yo’ yellow coward.” 

“T ain't a coward, Eunamtuck,” and Zorn 
flushed angrily under the charge. “It’s a 
case of self-defense. As long as you live. 
me and Ish can’t have any peace on the 
reservation. You're too smart and we're 
goin’ to put you where you can’t bother 
us any more. That’s all there is to it.” 

Without once taking his eyes from Eu- 
namtuck, Zorn spoke to his companion. 

“Ish, go over him careful for weapons. 
You know how tricky he is. And Eunam- 
tuck,” he said icily, “remember this gun 
is pointed straight at you. One move, and 
a bullet will go tearin’ into your middle” 

Ishnomish, a shade less hardened than 
his older companion, could not altogether 
repress a rising sensation of uneasiness as 
he stepped over to the side of the big 
Indian and began searching him. Through 
his mind flitted many tales he had heard 
of the chief of police and the almost un- 
believable cunning with which he had ex- 
tricated himself from many other perilous 
situations. 


AX Eunamtuck stood there, like a huge 
statue carved from bronze, his_ big 
untrembling hands raised above his head, 
an inscrutable smile on his lips, Red Zorn 
himself suddenly experienced inner dis- 
turbance. Was it not possible that after 
all Eunamtuck had some cards which he 
had not yet played? 

Ishnomish had just finished his search 
for weapons with the terse report, “Noth- 
ing doing,” as this troublesome question 
drilled its way into Zorn’s brain. And at 
that instant, Zorn caught a flick in Eunam- 
tuck’s eyes, as if he were sending a co- 
vert signal to someone concealed in the 
bushy fringe at Zorn’s back. Involuntarily 
Zorn turned his head, and in that second 
Eunamtuck acted. 

To thrust out and upward with his mas- 
sive left leg and hurl Ishnomish into the 
air, head downward, to brush off his huge 
bell-crowned Stetson, and possess himself 
of the blunt-nosed automatie which had 
nestled securely all the while on top of 
his heavy thatch of hair, to leap across the 
six feet that separated him from Zorn, and 
bury the muzzle of the automatic in the 
outlaw’s stomach, all these acts were like 
the movements of the hand between tenth- 
second spaces of a stop-watch. 

“S’pose yo’ drop gun, Zorn,” Eunam- 
tuck purred. “Mebbyso bullet go tearin’ 
into yo’ middle now.” 

Red Zorn, eyes goggling like a frog's, 
obeyed. 

Then in obedience to a second com- 
mand Zorn moved over and sat down 
on the ground by Ishnomish, who had now 
struggled to a sitting position and sat with 
his hands pressed to his throbbing head. 
Relieving Ishnomish of his revolver, Eu- 
namtuck, alert for the slightest move- 
ment on the part of the two men, walked 
backward to his pony, removed his hair 
lariat, and, compelling them to sit back 
to back, with a few deft turns looped 
them in helpless union. This done, he 
stepped back and regarded them with a 
satisfied air. Catching the glaring eye of 
Ishnomish, his face broke into a broad 
smile. 

“Next tam yo’ lookum for gun,” he ad- 
vised Ishnomish genially, “s'pose yo’ tak- 
um man’s hat off.” 

Craitily Ishnomish disregarded this 
thrust at his bungling search, and gave 
voice to a practical phase of the situation 
which Eunamtuck seemed to have over- 
looked. 

“We're not on the reservation,” he re- 
minded the chief of police tersely. “You 
can't arrest us here.” 

“T cannot, it is true,’ Eunamtuck ad- 
mitted in the Nez Perce tongue. “Still it 
may be that one is near who can.” 

His enigmatical statement was made 
clear a moment later, when in answer to 
a wave of his hand, a man emerged from 
the fringe of undergrowth at the foot of 
the towering wall of rock, a man almost as 
familiar and equally as well hated as the 
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chief of police himself, Old Bat Jennison. | 


He advanced almost at a trot, a rifle 


clutched in his skinny hand, eyes snapping. . 


“You took too many chances, Eunam- 
tuck,” he rebuked the chief of police. 
“Red, the skunk, might have potted you, 
and while I’d have made him look like a 
sieve, it wouldn’t have done you no good.” 

“If I only had a gun,” Zorn growled, 
“I'd show you who’s the skunk.” 

“Well, you ain't got one,” Jennison 
said practically, “and what’s more it will 
probably be some moons before you get 
one again, for we’re going to take you 
down to the Agency.” 

“This ain’t the reservation,” Zorn af- 
firmed loftily, “and Eunamtuck can’t ar- 
rest us. You can bluff around all you 
please, but after all you'll have to turn us 
loose.” 

“Still, this is in Tillayuma County,” 
Jennison grinned, “and a deputy sheriff of 
Tillayuma County could arrest you.” 

“Got one hiding over there in the 
brush?” Zorn inquired contemptuously. 

“No, got one here,” and Jennison tapped 
his meager chest in an impressive man- 
ner. “You see,’ he went on to explain, 
“we figured it out just about the way it’s 
happened; so I loped over to Tekoa and 
had the sheriff appoint me a special dep- 
uty. I’ve got my commission right here 
in my pocket. If you don’t believe it, 
I'll hold it so Ishnomish can read it to 
you, for I misdoubt if you could spell it 
out, Red. As you say, Eunamtuck can’t 
arrest you here, but J can. I'll take you 
down to the reservation line and then 
seeing as I’m a deputy Indian police as 
well, it’s dollars to doughnuts that Zu- 
namtuck and me land you in the Flat 
Dog Agency.” 

Red Zorn did not see fit to accept the 
proffered wager, but instead broke forth 
into hirid denunciation. 

“A sneakin’, dirty trick,’ he snarled. 
“Eunamtuck comes up here with his sad 
tale about Ishnomish’s dying mother and 
danglin’ that baby moccasin by the string. 
Nearly cried, snivelin’ faker! I ought to 
have shot him down like the black-livered 
cheat he is. My finger itched when I had 
my gun pointed at his middle. Why didn’t 
I pull the trigger?” 

“Had you done so,” Jennison retorted 
coldly, “you and Ishnomish would now be 
in a right smart warmer place than a red- 
hot skillet.” 


EAVING Jennison to guard the two 
outlaws, Eunamtuck went in search 

of their camp. He found it hidden cun- 
ningly at the base of the rock palisade and 
near-by their ponies concealed in a thicket 
of serviceberry bushes. Their camp equip- 
ment, which amounted to little, he left 
where it lay, contenting himself with sad- 
dling their two horses, which he led out 
to where Jennison maintained vigilant 
watch over his scowling prisoners. Draw- 
ing out a couple of handcuffs from an 
ancient cantinas which he carried astride 
his saddle-horn, Eunamtuck snapped them 


Camp 
(Continued 


thought I’d come to it, Omar, old pal.” 

“Chuck in that kindlin’ box, behind you, 
Mr. Henry,” chuckled Old Man Cap'n. 
“Got to keep the fire goin’ and dry off 
things.” 

Henry picked up some thin wood frag- 
ments. He looked at one a moment. He 
was studying it when Omar glanced that 
way. The box top was almost in the 
stove when Omar yelled and grabbed at it. 
There was a smeared wet semblance to a 
bat-eared bull on it. 

Omar yelled in wrath. “Who chucked 
Miff’s biscuit into the stove, anyhow—I’'d 
like to know?” 

“T busted it up to git the stuff to put in 
the camp kittle,’ beamed Old Man Cap'n. 
“I stewed the whole package o’ patent—” 

“Oh, no!” moaned Omar, and he held 
his stomach. 

“Oh, yes!” whispered Henry and he held 
his head. 

“What’s the matter? You boys sick?” 
said Cap Johnson. 

Omar staggered around the table to his 
pal’s side. Henry dropped his pewter 


*,.*? 
. 


on before he unwound the lariat and al- 
lowed the two men to rise. 

“Remember, Eunamtuck,” Jennison 
said warningly, “that an Injun can slip off 
a pair of handcuffs as easy as you can 
shuck an ear of corn.” 

“S’pose tieum on wiv buckskin,” Eunam- 
tuck replied. “No slippum off den.” 

The return trip was uneventful enough, 
and along toward noon of the third day 
they reached Toolaps’ camp. When a 
short distance away, they caught a momen- 
tary glimpse of someone disappearing 
hurriedly into the tepee, and when they 
drew rein before the camp, Toolaps was 
standing in the entrance. At sight of the 
handcuffed men-he could only glower, 


words seemingly having fled him for the | 
It was Eunamtuck who broke | 


moment. 
the silence. 

“Tell Shego,” he calmly bade the scowl- 
ing Indian, “that her son Ishnomish is 
here.” 

Toolaps’ tongue was suddenly loosened. 

“What means it,” he demanded accus- 
ingly, “that they come bound? Is thy 
word nothing?” 

“My word was given,’ Eunamtuck re- 
plied evenly, “and I have kept it.” 

“And these bonds?” Toolaps retorted. 

Eunamtuck looked at him long and 
steadily before he answered. 

“I said,” he stated meaningly, “that 1 
kept faith with those who kept faith with 


Silence followed this statement, which 
Toolaps did not see fit to break. Pres- 
ently Eunamtuck went on: 

“When I saw thy wife that day, I 
doubted. Shego, the Wily, I knew well, 
and her cunning ways. Yet I was not 
certain until that night.” 

Toolaps experienced a premonition of 
the truth at the level, dispassionate words, 
but Eunamtuck was continuing: 

“That night I lay hidden by your te- 
pee.” He broke off suddenly. “Had you 


listened to the warnings of your dog, you | 
would doubtless have talked less boldly, 


you and thy sick wife, Shego.” 

With a sinking heart, Toolaps recalled 
the clamor of the dog that night, and how 
he had rebuked the animal for it. 

“T learned as I had already guessed,” 
Eunamtuck proceeded calmly to explain, 
“that it was a cunning scheme, devised by 
the Red One and thy son Ishnomish, who 
had stolen down to thy camp the night 
before. If I agreed to bear the word to 
them, the signal was to be lighted. And 
thou didst light it, Toolaps!” The sentence 
lashed the old man like the tip of a 
blacksnake, and he shrunk from the words. 

“Had thou not tried to trick me, Too- 
laps,” Eunamtuck added, “thy son wouldst 
not now be here in bonds.” 

For a time the chief of police sat his 


horse in silence, his great somber eyes | 


fixed on the old Indian. 
“T keep faith with those who keep faith 
with me,” he again repeated. “But thou 


didst lie, Toolaps, and with a liar I know | 


how to treat.” 


Kittle 
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spoon on the floor and put his arm around | 


Omar's neck, and they whispered feebly | 


while the wind rattled the tin roof and 
the waves hammered the cypress shore 
without. ; 

“You tell him,” gasped Omar. 
cooked the dog biscuit—” 

“He didn’t do nothin’ else but—” an- 
swered Henry. “I must have wrapped up 
the wrong box in that blanket. 
look, Omar. 
and rescue you. Just chuck the stuff in 
the camp kittle, I told him.” 

“Yeh!” moaned Omar, “and don’t tell 
him. It'll bust Old Man Cap Johnson's 
heart. Aw, the old scout—don’'t tell him. 
Eat it, Henry, like you were a good dog.” 

“T wouldn't turn down Cap’s camp kit- 
tle for a bench show ribbon,” whispered 
Henry. “But wait till I get you alone, 
Omar. I'll chase you up a tree and bark 
at you like a water spaniel.” 

“Who? Me? 
self! Hush . . . aw, come on, Cap! Dish 
up some more kittle all around. We ain't 
had nothin’ like this since Miff was a pup.” 


“He 


Why, you mixed it your- | 


! T didn’t | 
I was in a hurry to get back | 
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GRIP-SURE 


the all-sports shoe with 
the suction cup soles 


Trick Plays 
and inside secrets 
that make winning players and teams 


ON’T you want to know 
the real tricks and 
strategy that make the 
champions in baseball, 
running, jumping, pole 
vaulting, hurdling, basket- 
ball, etc.? Don’t you also 
want expert pointers on 
what to take and what to 
do on camping trips? 

These things — and lots 
more—are in the Library of 
Sports which we have pre- 
pared for you boys. See offer 


below. 
For any kind of sport, out- 
doors or indoors, there’s 


nothing more important 
than the right shoes. Wear 
Grip-Sures—the only shoes 
with the famous suction 
cup soles. 

The suction cups take a 
sure grip the instant your 
feet touch the ground. No 


danger of slips or skids! 
There’s a springiness and 
liveliness to them that gives 
you speed. 


Not just for sports alone— 
you can’t beat Grip-Sures for 
all-day wearallsummer long. 
Every pair is made by hand 
to last for months of hard 
service. The uppers give your 
feet perfect comfort and 
allow them to ‘‘breathe”’ 
freely. The thick, spongy 
soles form a cushion that 
takes away jolts and jars. 


The wonderful suction cup 
soles are patented. Make sure 
of genuine Grip-Sures by 
looking for the Grip-Sure 
name on the soles and the 
Top Notch Cross on the soles 
and ankle patches. If your 
shoe or sporting goods dealer 
hasn’t them, he will order 
them if you insist. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., Dept. A 4, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber and Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 
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Grip-Sure Library of Sports 
THE Library of Sports (four 
books, see titles in illustration 
above) will be mailed to you, 
postage paid, for only 10 cents. 
Thousa: of boys have read 

them and said they're great! 

Fill out and mail the coupon 

now. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. A4, Conn. 

Please send me a set of the Grip-Sure Li 
of Sports by return mail, 
My name and address is plainly written below. 


Beacon Falls, 


I enclose 10 stead 
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WRIST RADIOLITE 


Dependable 


- Aserviceable wrist watch 
that stands the bumps of outdoor use 
better than higher priced, delicate 
watches. Tells time in the dark. 


The AMERICAN Scroll Saw 


the man or boy who makes his own things, what better tool 


For 

than this sturdy Scroll Saw, deaigned mechanically correct, 
simple and efficient, Cuts wood, fibre, bakelite, ete, Lin, thick 
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Eight to Eighty’’ 


For Deraics Write Derr, B 
DELTA SPECIALTY CO., 868 Third 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Scouts! Hikers! 


Khaki Sport Shirts—short sleeves..........-0++0+ $1. 
Khaki Shorts 
Army Ponchos—unused 
Army Signal Kits 
Cello Aluminum Canteens 
Cello Mess Kits 
Brass Bugles—extra heavy 
Waterproof Haversack 
Woolen Blankets—grey, 88% wool 
Emergency Pocket First Aid Kit 
Watch Compass—Taylor instrument 
Bass Moccasins, with soles 
Bass Hiking Shoes 
Include postage for mailing. 
Catalog of all outdoor equipment on request. 
Hiking & Camping Equipment Co., Inc. 
116 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. 
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An Easily Built Boat 


F you need a boat, you have two full 
[ wont before vacation in which to 
decide on what kind to build, what 
size and what materials to use. And if 


| you live not far from the water on which 
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SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., INC., * 
Mfrs. of **Red Devil’ Tools. 
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you plan to launch it, so transporting it 
is not impractical, you can build the boat 
and have it in readiness by vacation time. 
At least, you can prepare the patterns, 
shape the stem and stern pieces, and cut 
the other parts so they may be packed 
knock-down upon an automobile’s run- 
ning board for taking to the lake, there to 
be assembled. 


Figs. 5-9 of the boat details. 


The flat-bottom boat in the photograph 
is one of the best models for a boy to 
build, because of the simplicity of its con- 
struction, and the small quantity of ma- 
terial required; in fact, labor and material 
for this model are reduced to a minimum. 
This type of rowboat is excellent for fish- 
ing, for the bathing beach and for gen- 
eral utility. It is well adapted to the use 
of an outboard motor; indeed it is reeom- 
mended by manufacturers of these port- 
able motors. 

One of the best materials to use for 
boat building is cypress, a wood having 
such resistance to rot that it has been 


termed “the wood 
eternal.” Next to 


cypress is cedar, also 
famed for durability 
and third best is pine. 
It is important to se- 
lect material free 
from knots, checks 
and other defects; al- 
so seasoned stuff. A 
disadvantage in using 
green material is that 
it shrinks consider- 
ably in drying out, 
and gives continuous 
trouble in keeping 
seams calked. 

Figure 2 is a deck 
plan of the flat-bot- 
tom boat shown in 
the photograph, Fig. 


By A. Neely Hall 


etc. 


Fig. 1—An excellent fishing boat, well adapted to the use of an outboard motor. 


up of 1-inch stuff, but if there is a possi- 
bility of employing an outboard motor 
for propelling, it will be better to use 2- 
inch planking, as it will give more 
nailing surface for the side boards, 
thus adding rigidity. Vibration in the 
latest type of motors, however, has 
been reduced to a minimum and is a 
factor that hardly need be reckoned 


with. 
Batten together the stern pieces 
with a pair of 1-by-3 inch strips, 


placing these even with the ends as 
shown in Fig. 6. Center mold C isa 
temporary piece around which the 
sides are shaped. Its dimensions are 
given in Fig. 7. Make it of 1-inch 
stuff, battening the pieces together 
as shown. 

The sides of the boat are 15 inches 
wide. Not many years ago one could 
purchase boards of this width and 
wider at lumber yards. I have a 
board that measures a full inch thick 
and 18 inches wide that was once the 
bottom of a packing box. Nowadays, 
however, so-called l-inch lumber is 
usually not over 13-16 inch thick, 
while 12-inch boards are the widest 
material carried in stock, and their 
actual width varies between 1114 in- 
ches and 1156. The sides of your boat 
will have to be built of two pieces, 
and a 12-inch board and a 4-inch 
board will do. 

To assemble the boat, locate the cen- 
ter of the length of the side boards D, 
and fasten the boards at these points to 
the ends of center mold C (Fig. 4). Bright 
wire nails may be used for this nailing. 
For all other permanent nailing copper, 
galvanized or cement coated nails, or 
brass screws must be used. Set stem 
piece A in position and nail one of the 
side boards to it. The bow of the boat 
has a rake, or pitch, of 3 inches between 
gunwale and hull. Set the stem piece at 
the right angle to provide for this pitch. 
After fastening one side board, saw it off 


even with the stem piece (Fig. 4), then 
nail on the second board and trim it in 
the same way. 

The stern also has a pitch of 3 inches. 
Mark the pitch upon the end of boards 
D, then set stern piece B at the right 
angle and nail the side boards to it. Get 
someone to help you bend and fasten the 
side boards, as it is not easy to do alone 
because the changes in pitches producing 
the stream lines necessitate twisting the 
boards as well as bending them. To sim- 
plify drawing in the side boards to meet 
the ends of stern piece B, a cabinet-mak- 
er’s clamp can be used, or a doubled piece 
of wire looped over a nail driven into the 
ends of each side board can be twisted 
with a nail or bolt until the board ends 
are pulled in the required distance. After 
nailing or screwing the side boards in 
place, trim their ends flush with the stern 
piece. 

The next step consists in inverting the 
framework and nailing on the bottom 
boards. These should be 6-inch or 8-inch 
boards with straight edges, not tongued- 
and-grooved. The boards will vary in 
length, and will be trimmed to conform to 
the shape of the boat sides. Do not both- 
er about the angles in cutting. Cut ends 
square a trifle longer than necessary, and 
leave the final trimming until after all 
boards have been nailed, when it will be 
a simple matter to saw them off close to 
the boat sides and finish the edges with a 
file and sandpaper. 

White-lead paint somewhat thicker than 
that used for painting must be applied to 
all surfaces coming in contact, to make 
water-tight joints. 

With the boards nailed, right the boat, 
and fasten upper side boards E in place 
(Fig. 8). Battens are necessary to bind 
the side boards together so the joints be- 
tween will be tight. Space these to come 
at the right points to nail cleats to for 
seat. supports. In Fig. 8 the battens are 
marked I. 

To complete the outside of the boat, 
nail or screw a strip 
along the upper edge 
of each side or gun- 


3 is a plan of the 
hull, and Fig. 4 shows 
the assembly of stem 
piece (A), stern piece 
(B), center mold (C) 
and side boards (D). 

First, prepare the 
stem piece by the 
pattern of Fig. 5 out 
of a piece of 2-by-4 
or a piece of 3-by-4 if 
you can get it. Stern 
piece B may be built 


Figs. 2-4—Plans and assembling diagrams for the flat-bottomed boat, 


wale. Invert the boat, 
and to the bottom 
along its center, ex- 
tending from bow to 
stern, screw a 6-inch 
board for a keel (G. 
Fig. 3). Some build- 
ers fasten a similar 
board, known as a 
keelson, to the boat 
bottom, inside. 

The seat in the bow 
is built of three 
pieces having a total 
depth of 24 inches, 
the stern seat is made 
of two boards having 
a total depth of 16 in- 
ches, and the other 
two seats are 10-inch 
boards, Fasten a cleat 
J (Fig. 8) across the 
side battens to sup- 
port the seat boards. 
Place the cleats about 
9% inches above the 
boat bottom. With 
the seats in place, re- 
move center mold C 
(Fig. 4) as it is no 
longer needed. 
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You can build yourself a strong and sturdy body— 
Just as an engineer builds a bridge 


Wee remarkable achievement a great bridge is! 
There it stands, a silent witness to the fore- 
thought and care of its designer. Day-in and day-out 
it bears its burdens . . . unbending, sturdy, safe. What 
is the secret of its strength? 


Materials! Granite and steel, tested and retested 
to guard against the smallest defect. Engineers take no 
chances on any possible structural weaknesses. They 
know a bridge will be only as strong as the materials 
that go into it. A fine thought, a true thought; a 
thought we can all apply to ourselves in everyday life. 


Your body can be only as strong as the materials 
that build it. When the opposing team has the ball 
on your two-yard line, and four downs to push it over, 
what's going to stop them? Courage? Yes—but more 
than that. Hard, powerful muscles, iron sinews, and 
a physical reserve that has survived the test of a grind- 
ing, grueling game. And whether or not you'll be able 
to throw back the assault depends on the materials you 
have used to build your body. Those materials are the 
foods you eat. Mark this! Youcan build up your strength 
and vitality by selecting the food that contains the 
elements of strength and vitality. Think it over! 


Grape-Nuts supplies dextrins, maltose, and other 
carbohydrates, productive of heat and energy. It pro- 
vides iron toenrich the blood; phosphorus to strengthen 
the bones and teeth; proteins for muscle and body- 
building; and the essential vitamin B, a builder of 
appetite. Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts gives 
you elements you need—materials to help you build 


a body strong and enduring; a body able and ready to 
withstand the wear and tear of the most strenuous 
and exhausting game. And remember, Grape-Nuts 
gives you these elements in a most delicious form, with 
a rich, natural, nut-like flavor. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking process 
which makes it digestible with the least effort. And 
Grape-Nuts is a crisp food, a food which thoroughly 
exercises the teeth and gums. Coaches and physical 
trainers stress the importance of good teeth for athletes. 
And the crispness of Grape-Nuts promotes good teeth, 
tending to prevent cavities and toothaches. Just try 
it tomorrow morning! 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
and Post's Bran Flakes. 


America’s foremost physical trainer 
wrote this book 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you four 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts free—enough for 
four breakfasts. We will ae send you “A Book of 
Better Breakfasts,” containing menus for a series of 
delightful health breakfasts—and written by a former 
physical director of Cornell Medical College who is 
known as America’s foremost conditioner of men and 
women. Follow these menus and form the habit of 
healthful breakfasts. 

If you want to be strong, vigorous and healthy, 
build your body with the same care and forethought the 
engineer uses in constructing the mighty bridge. And 


here is material to do it with. Send in the coupon, now! 
siases32) 1985, P. C. Co. 


hot 


A.B, 5-25 G.N, 


FREE—MalIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cerzat Company, Inc., Buttle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, four trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of 
Cornell Medical College. 


INI as psec aceo llamas era aed cncce ea aera aa 


In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Led. 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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Get a Durham-Duplex 


7 Razor, not a toy. 
Demonstrator Razor with dealer cannot supply you, 
one Double-edged blade for mail the coupon at once. 
— = = = “ey 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


I am enclosing 25c. for razor and one blade. l 
' 


Name 


‘The Blades‘Men Swear By~not At 


Right Over! 


Want a fast one ?— one that’ll curve 
right over?—one that’ll shoot in and 
out? A sizzler that will make those 
fuzzy whiskers fade away? 


Just slip your dealer the high sign for a 
Durham-Duplex. 


You can depend on those long, keen Dur- 
ham-Duplex Blades day in and day out—all 
year ’round. In the good old summer time 
they’re like a lotion to that sun-burnt skin. 


When you join the razor league, team up 
with a sure-winner—The Durham-Duplex. 


se 


New Durham-Duplex 
Sets including two 
packages of five blades 


Additional Blades 
50c. for a package of 5 


A real Durham-Duplex 
If your 


‘Safety 
Style 


Famous baseb 
catcher is Some 


a 
be at 


saxophonist ! 


This is Benny Bengough, star for the New 
York Yankees, the team that finished second 
in the American League last season. Benny 


played in most of those great games, and this winter, 
while the diamond has been Gitwed ter: Benn: =; 


. . . > 'y s 
epee Rae ae eee with Harold 
one 
SAXOPHONE 
It will 


es hen a Saxophone is not only fun for yourself. 
make you popular at school, and if you learn to play well 
it will pay your way through college. It will always get 
you a job- with good pay. And you may become famous. 
It’s easy to learn, too. Easy for any boy who likes music 
and can carryatune. And we makesuch easy terms that 
any boy who reads this magazine can earn the money 
for the payments all by himself. Let us tell you ail 
about our plan to help boys to get a Saxophone. 
Send coupon for the beautiful book and we will write you all about 
it. This does not obligate you in any way. Send coupon today 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
774 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 
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BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Saxophone[] Cornett] ‘Trombone{] Trumpet/) 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Painless Camping 


(Continued from page 29) 


The best stunt I know is to practice 
various camping arts in the way you might 
be forced to practice them if your situa- 
tion were less favorable than it now is. 
Get that idea in mind and dull moments 
will forever after be as scarce as frogs’ 
ear muffs. 

For instance, I once baked a pike in the 
sand, I drew the fish, which was a large 


| one, but did not remove scales or head. 


scooped out a hole in the sand and 
burned a fire in it until the sand was dry 
and hot; then I wrapped the fish (with 
quantities of butter and seasoning inside) 
in thick layers of brown paper, buried it 
in the hole and covered it with an inch of 
sand. On top of this I kept a slow fire 
going for two hours and a half. Then I 
scraped away the sand, and pulled off 
the brown paper, now dry and scorched. 
The scales came off with it, revealing the 


tenderest and juiciest fish flesh I have ever’ 


eaten. True, I could have pan-fried the 
same fish in a few minutes, but then I 
never would have had the memorable ex- 
perience of baking it in the sand. Another 
time I spent several hours baking a hoe- 
cake on a board in front of a fire. The 
product was horrible; I lost a tooth at the 
first bite and my religion at the second; 
but I learned once for all how a hoecake 
should not be baked. That knowledge, 
now, is always at my command, if my life 
should ever depend on it. 

The principle underlying these two ex- 
periments can be extended indefinitely. 
Practice wooderaft! Take the camp 
hatchet and see if you can erect a shelter 
of boughs tight enough to protect you 
through a stormy night. See how many 
trees you can name in the vicinity, and 
study the camp-fire virtues of different 
kinds of wood. Take along a chart of the 
heavens and learn to identify the stars. 
All the constellations, and the 17 first 
magnitude stars, visible in this hemisphere, 
can be identified in a few hours. Once 
learned, this knowledge will afford you 
pleasure always. I count it one of the 
most profitable nights of my life when I 
stayed up from sundown till dawn with a 
field glass, watching for the different stars 
and constellations to rise, and following 
their majestic course across the heavens. 
Try it. 

Try to “live off the country.” A man 
once plunged into the deep woods of Maine 
without a stitch of clothing or a weapon 
or an ounce of food, and came out at the 
end of a month clad in a bear skin, well 
nourished, and bringing a record of his 
adventures written on birch bark with a 
burnt stick. You need not experiment so 
violently as that, but something along 
the same line you oan attempt, and 
should. 

See how many safe kinds of foods you 
ean find lying about in the woods. Look 
for edible berries: raspberries, blackber- 
ries, strawberries, wintergreen _ berries. 
Hunt out sweet acorns under the chestnut 
and white oak trees. Find trees that have 
an edible inner bark—the slippery elm, 
the maple, and the basswood. Search for 
water cress and the young leaves of clover 
and dandelion, all of which will make 
salads and greens fit for any table. Run 
no chances of poisoning, however, through 
eating woods things with which you are 
unfamiliar. The only time to ‘get ac- 
quainted with them is when you are with 
a cautious woods expert who guarantees 
his introductions. ; 

The outdoorsman who has the “know 
how” can subsist for weeks without assist- 
ance from the stores, and suffer no real 
hardship. Make a start on 
learning to do what he can 
do, and you will be sur- 
prised not only by the sport 
of it, but by the new feel- 
ing of resourcefulness and 
self-reliance it engenders. 

On a rainy day, you 


the familiar indoor games and time 
killers of civilization is almost  irre- 
sistible. But you can resist it. To my 


mind, an artificial game mixed with a 
camping outfit is a very insidious kind of 
poison. I counsel you to eliminate such 
things completely, and to use your brains 
for providing amusements on the spot from 
the materials there at hand—amusements 
strictly in line with the spirit of camping. 

A rainy day is an ideal time to carry 
through those more elaborate achieve- 
ments in cookery for which it is so diffi- 
cult to find leisure when the sunny out-of- 
doors is calling. So erect your tarpaulin 
or ground cloth as a rain shield in front 
of the tent, dip into the pile of stored dry 
wood, and set to work. Try roasting a 
fowl that you have plastered over with 
clay. Try baking some primitive kind of 
bread in front of the fire. Try baking a 
pot of beans sunk in the ground. Try 
your luck in making candy. Yea, team! 
I guess you will do that promptly enough. 
Only don’t confine yourself to candy mak- 
ing, for the other accomplishments are 
equally interesting, and, upon the whole, 
more profitable. 

No time is so good as a rainy day for 
mastering the trick of making fire without 
matches. Then, too, your camping book 
doubtless contains a chapter on knots, and 
you can profitably spend a few hours in 
the acquisition of this art. Making dishes, 
dippers, and other utensils from bark is 
another stunt as useful as it is amusing, 
and it is easily mastered by one who has 
practised paper folding. Now is your op- 
portunity also, for pouring over your books 
on camping and culling suggestions for 
outdoor pursuits on the morrow. And 
bear in mind that the pots and pans need 
scouring, and this is your chance to do it 
thoroughly. 

Indeed there is much to do on rainy 
days. And rainy days are so few—I have 
experienced not more than a dozen in the 
course of vacations that would total a year 
—that you will have hard work to crowd 
in all the activities that occur to you. So 
do it now. When it starts to rain, do you 
start at once on your rainy day stunts. 
You may have to wait years for another 
opportunity. 

Fifty-fifthly, and lastly, observe the 
rules of conservation. Catch no more fish 
than you can eat—our waters are nearly 
barren already. Cut no standing tree that 
you do not absolutely need—our tree 
famine grows daily more acute. Be care- 
ful to put out your fire, and then be 
doubly careful by going back and putting 
it out again. Keep the source of your 
water supply clean, and burn all paper and 
rubbish before leaving the site. You will 
not enjoy the outing less for having pre- 
served the place in condition attractive to 
the camper who comes next; and besides, 
that camper might be you. 

By following these suggestions faith- 
fully, I believe you can spend a vacation 
virtually without pain. Departure at the 
end of it, to be sure, will hurt like a tooth- 
ache in the wishbone. But that kind of 


misery you can always anoint with prom- 
ises for another year. 


5 1 ail 774 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana ! 
€e. 1 iy Gentlemen: lam interested in instrument checked below. : 
. 
l 
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doubtless feel, the problem 


upon i ther instrument interestef in.............0..2. 5 . 
y postal for Sok of I — =e seins 5 1 | of entertainment becomes 
beautiful book, 64 1 cae ye ake Ee Nae SRD A 5 RID 1 | really difficult. Confined to 
es. 150 pictures ee! AMON sas WT arhrolgtnis sie dt PERE STs01 5.0 Gis ioielle-ateembaa sores a 
obfamousbedfesstonals. ! | cramped quarters, one loll 


about wishing for the tedi- 
ous vacation to end. Then 
the temptation to revert to 


Giwes first lesson chart. 


Don’t forget the water pail. 
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Kip’s Finish 


(Continued from page 


We only got third and fourth in the 
440, but we took seven points in the shot 
put and the figures on the board still kept 
company. After the finals of the low 
hurdles, however, Old Forge had a seven- 
point lead on us, and it wasn’t until the 
half-mile had been run that we got things 
evened up again. We started seven run- 
ners in the half-mile. Kip amongst them, 
and it was a good race from start to fin- 
ish, Ray winning by six yards over the 
Old Forge crack. Kip finished fifth. We 
took all but one point in 
that, and, after the two- 
mile relay, which didnt 
count in the seore and 
which we lost, the board 
said we had 67 to the 
other fellow’s 65. That was 
too close for comfort, but 
there was only the mile 
run left and we didn’t sec 
how we could lose. Some- 
one had to cop 72 points 
to win the meet, which 
meant that all we needed 
was to win five points. Old 
Forge would have to get 
seven, and she couldn't 
make seven unless she 
won first place; and how 
was she going to do that 
with Ray Robinson there? 
For our part, we didn’t 
have to even finish first; 
second and third places 
would land us safe! Prac- 
tically, us you might say, 
it was all over but the 
shouting. 

Seven fellows turned out 
for the mile, three Old 
Forge runners and four 
Banning, When I had a 
good look at Dinsdale as 
he came prancing down the 
cinders toward where we 
were sitting I didn’t 
feel so chipper. The 
Old Forge crack 
was a tall, thin ga- 
loot, about as 
handsome as Ben 
Turpin, only I 


guess his eyes a 
weren't so funny. 
He was a runner. You knew that 


because, built like he was, he wouldn't 
have been good for anything else. We’d 
heard a lot about Dinsdale, but we didn’t 
believe all of it. Last spring he hadn’t 
got placed, and all the reputation he had 
he’d made since the fall. Looking at him, 
I said to myself, “Kip, old son, you may 
be as good as you think you are, and you 
may be able to beat Ray, but you'll never 
get in front of this piece of string!” And 
I was dead right, too. 


E had entered Dilworth and Specker 

besides Ray and Kip. Dilworth 
had taken part in the broad jumping, but 
hadn’t run before, and Specker hadn’t 
done a thing all afternoon. Of the Old 
Forge lot, Cottle and Ryan had run in the 
880, but Dinsdale was a miler and nothing 
else, and right there, it seemed, he had 
the advantage over Ray, who had worked 
hard in the half. It was Specker who 
jumped into the lead at the start. Cot- 
tle was next when the runners took the 
turn, and then Dilworth, Kip, Ray Dins- 
dale and Ryan. What happens in the first 
lap of a mile run isn’t very important to 
the fellow looking on, although it means 
a lot to the runners, I suppose. These 
know beforehand what they’re expected to 
do from the beginning to end, how fast 
they should run each quarter and a Jot 
more. Except that. Dinsdale and Ray 
changed places toward the end of that lap, 
the runners crossed the finish like they’d 
set out. There was a burst of cheering 
from the stand and a lot of fine advice 
which the runners didn’t seem to hear. 
Ryan, running last, began to drop away 
on the back stretch, like he wasn’t get- 
ting his wind right. After the next cor- 
ner he was out of the race. Specker let 
Cottle take the lead as the second lap 
ended and dropped back to fourth place. 


12) 


Cottle hit it up and the line lengthened. 
Ray was running second now, with Kip 
about two yards behind him and Dinsdale 
trailing Specker. Dilworth was a good 
twenty yards back of Specker, but run- 
ning nice. From then on until it was all 
over the crowd yelled every minute. 
Cottle’s pace didn’t suit Ray, and near 
the end of the back stretch Ray over- 
hauled him and went into the lead. That 


seemed like it was the signal for a gen- 
eral shift, 


Kip remained in third place, 
but Dinsdale moved up 
a peg and Specker 
dropped into last. Ray 
crossed the line, with 
the gong ringing for the 
last lap, about six yards 
shead of Cottle. Kip 
was about three yards 
behind Cottle, Dinsdale 
was almost on top of 
Kip and Dilworth was 
a dozen strides back. 
Specker was far behind 
looking pretty tuckered. 
Ryan, still jogging, was 
nearly a lap to the bad. 
They kept that order 
around the turn. 

Then things started 
to happen. Dinsdale 
passed Kip like it was 
no effort at all, chal- 
lenged his team mate, 
Cottle, and finally fell 
in about five yards be- 
hind Ray. Cottle didn’t 
dispute with Kip and 
Kip took third. Dilworth 
had closed up consid- 
erably, but was thirty 
yards or so behind the 
first three halfway 
along the back stretch. 
Specker was losing fast. 
Well, it was a pretty 
race, even if it began to 
look bad when Dins- 
_ dale’s long legs started 
to twinkle and he pull- 
‘i  @ ed up on Ray and the 
Sf iP Old Forge gang went 
; : crazy in the stand. Gee, 

y that Dinsdale was cer- 

tainly a pretty runner! 
He had the longest stride I guess I 
ever saw, and it didn’t seem like run- 
ning was any trouble to him. He kept 
gaining on Ray, foot by foot, and 
then, just before the turn of the back 
stretch, he drew even! What a hullabaloo 
there was! I guess Ray was some sur- 
prised, and I saw his head duck as he 
tried to shake the enemy off. But Dins- 
dale was with him at the corner and past 
him twenty strides off. And then some- 
one near me set up a shout of “Look at 
Cottle! Look at him crawling up! There 
goes your old meet!” And I did look, 
and sure enough, Cottle was sprinting and 
overhauling Kip fast. And he didn’t look 
like he was making any last effort, either. 
He was a couple of strides behind Kip as 
they swung into the curve and then, al- 
most before you knew it, he was by! Kip 
didn’t challenge, but kept right on at the 
same pace, and Cottle went after Ray, 
reached him halfway around the turn, 
drew slowly away from him while Ray 
fought him hard, and then took the pole, 
half a dozen yards, maybe, behind his 
team mate. And there was the scene all 
set for an Old Forge victory! She needed 
seven points and, barring a miracle, she 
would have eight in just about the shake 
of a lamb’s tail! It sort of made me sick 
under my belt, dog-gone if it didn’t! 


IGHT here I'd ought to put down 

what I got from Kip the next day. 
He told it about like this: “Greeny told 
me I was to hang to Ray as long as I 
could and said he was counting on me 
for a third or fourth place. Specker was 
to set a fast pace for two laps, and Ray 
and Dilworth were to work well up and 
get a good lead, if they could, on Dins- 
dale. He claimed Dinsdale had never had 
to travel real fast and didn’t think he’d 
last if he did have to. Everything went 


“OhBoy!And “ 
It's a Bristol! 


Ask Dad about the Bristol Steel Fishing Rod. 
the best fisherman you know. 


Ask 
They'll tell you that 
there's no other rod like it. When you have a “Bristol” 
you ve got something to be proud of—a rod that is a 
world’s champion when it comes to catching fish. 


aig aan ones But there are other members of the “Bristol” family 
ib. tect. Price per 100 Which you'll want to know about if you're to have the 
yds.—oiled finish $3.25; very best equipment—Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines, 
cng Apap aay Meek Reels and Blue Grass Reels. They, too, have 
$3.50. “long been favorites with those sportsmen who are 
known as shrewd fishermen. 
Write and let us send you free of charge the new 
No: 33. “BLUE Bristol, Meek and Kingfisher Catalogs. They are 
ote ial illustrated and give full prices and descriptions of all 
iba. No. > our rods, reels and lines. 
Kingfisher Line 
Price $12.00. THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


485 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Agents: 
THE PHIL. B. BEKEART CO. 
717 Market St., San 


16 BRISTOL Fly 


No. 
Rod—length 9 


feet; 


Weight about 81% oz. 
(cork 


handle) 


Price 
$3.50. 


= 


Steel Fishing Rods 
Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines 


OYS, it you're looking for the 
we you'll want a Bristol Steel ( 


it that golf has ever et 
raft in every club in your bag. 
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This is the Ralph Jones 
Professional. One of the 
great athletic family of 
Servus Sport Shoes. De- 
signed by the famous coach 
of varsity teams at Wabash, 
Purdue and Illinois. Your 
dealer can fit you today. 


Now put your foot into a 


Ralph Jones Professional 


Imagine your own foot dressed for action 
in this trim-looking professional sport shoe! 


Did you ever have a springier feeling, a 
greater desire to get up in the air? 


Notice how snug the heel and ankle fit! 
That’s to prevent rubbing or blistering. 


Look at the soles! 16 actually moulded 
suction cups to hug you tight to wet 
rocks—to stop you where you light on 
the slipperiest basketball floor. s 


And Ralph Jones Professionals make you 
as tireless as they make you surefooted. 
Their perfect fit gives extra support to in- 
step bones and muscles. It keeps your foot 
from sliding forward and jamming into the 
end of the shoe. The heel and entire sole 
are cushioned to absorb shocks. 


For hiking, climbing, canoeing, ‘round the 
camp and gym Ralph Jones will outwear 
the hardest season. 


Ask your dealer about the Ralph Jones 
Professional, Dr. Meanwell’s Intercollegiate 
and other Servus Sport Shoes that are 
designed and worn by men who are mak- 
ing athletic history today. 


THE SERVUS RUBBER COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


We have an interesting proposition for dealers, coaches 
and athletic directors. Write for full information, 


AY, 


SERVUS 


SPORT SHOES 


(Continued from page 45) 
all, right, I guess, except that Dilworth 
didn’t get up like he was supposed to. 
kept as close to Ray as I could, though 
now and then some fellow would push in 
between, and I thought we had the race 
until the last lap was half over. Then I 


| got uneasy, for Dinsdale passed me and 


| then. Cottle. 


Still, I wasn’t really wor- 
ried—yet. It wasn’t until I saw Dinsdale 
take the lead from Ray that I concluded 
Greeny had had the wrong dope. I was 
tuckered then, all right, for I'd done the 
three-quarters in faster time than I'd ever 
run it before, but I wasn’t nearly done for, 
and I wanted to start out after Dinsdale. 


| But I didn’t like to, either, on account of 


| Ray. 


And then Cottle passed me and I 
waited for Ray to set him back, but he 


| didn’t, and I saw then that Ray was pretty 


nearly through. And about that time it 
occurred to me that if those two Forgers 
finished where they were we'd be dished. 

“We were swinging out of the turn, and 
I hit it up and ran even with Ray. He 
was acting bad, throwing his head now and 
then and running wobbly. Cottle was 
sort of groggy, too, but it looked like 
Dinsdale was pretty fresh. I tried to get 
some sign from Ray, but I wasn’t sure he 
even saw me alongside. I wanted to ask 
should I go ahead, but I was afraid I 
didn’t have the breath to do much talking 
and still finish! I had a pretty good ex- 
euse for staying behind Ray, for Greeny 
had told me to do just that, but—well, I 
remembered what you had said about the 
school being first, and how all the fellows 
were rooting to win the 
meet. So I set out after 
Cottle. As I passed Ray 
I managed to gasp ‘Sor- 
ry!’ hoping he'd hear it 
and understand. Gee, I 
hated to do it, Dutch!” 

Of course we guys in 
the stand didn’t get all 
that stuff. All we saw was 
Old Forge winning the 
race, not by much, but 
winning. Dinsdale 
straightened out into the 
home stretch first, and 
then came Cottle, about 
all in, but still going. 
Then the two Banning 
runners, Ray and Kip, 
close together. Finally 
back on the turn, was 
Dilworth, making a hard 
effort to get placed, and, 
far in the rear, Specker, 
plugging along on his 


In the Path of 
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Ted grabbed me around the neck and 
walked on my feet and half the crowd 
began: leaping over the wall and making 
for the finish. Because, you see, we had 
a chance now. If Kip got second place and 
Ray, who was still coming like one of 
those mechanical toys that’s running down, 
could finish ahead of Cottle we'd have our 
five points and the meet! 


UT, shucks, Ray didn’t have enough 

left. I could see that, even while the 
mob was howling with joy. He kept edg- 
ing up on Cottle, but too slowly to pass 
him short of the finish, and unless Cot- 
tle fell there wasn’t a chance for him to 
cop third place. But Kip, once past Cot- 
tle, didn’t let up a mite. You'd have said 
he couldn't have run Dinsdale down in the 
few yards left, but, boy, he did that very 
thing! The Kip kid had the lungs, I’m 
telling you! Dinsdale was just going 
through the motions and no more, it 
seemed, as he neared the finish line. Every 
stride looked like it was his last, and that 
funny face of his was all screwed up in a 
horrid sort of grin. And then the scrunch 
of Kip’s shoes reached him, I guess, for 
he sort of pulled himself together, threw 
his arms out and staggered over the last 
few yards. But Kip was with him, right 
beside him at the finish, with a final des- 
perate plunge! And then Dinsdale fell into 
the arms of one of his crowd, Kip reeled 
a bit and sank down on the grass, Cottle 
sprawled over the line and hit the cinders 
before anyone could reach him, and Ray 
like a fellow asleep, his face kind of 
blank, finished a bad 
fourth! 

“I could have beaten 
Dinsdale,” said Kip the 
next day when we were 
talking it over in Num- 
ber 26, “if I'd started out 
just a bit sooner. That's 
where I made my mis- 
take.” 

“It certainly was,” 
said Ray. 

“Say, Dutch, what do 
you think? This silly 
chump didn’t want to 
pass me because he 
thought I wouldn’t like 
it! What do you know 
about that? Almost lost 
the race for fear of hurt- 
ing my feelings!” 

“No!” I said like I was 
perfectly amazed. 

“Fact!” Ray looked 


across at Trainor and 


nerve. It looked like all 
that was left to do was 
swallow the dose and 
grin, but everyone was 
still shouting himself pur- 
ple—and I guess I was, 
too—and a couple of fel- 
lows were trying to crawl 
up my back and things 
were mighty confused. I 
suppose I lost sight of 
the track for a second, 
for when Ted Rowley 
dug me in the ribs with 
his elbow and howled, 
“Come on, Trainor! 
Come on, you boy!” 
right in my ear, I saw 
things had changed down 
there on the cinders. 
Kip was creeping up on 
Cottle, slow but steady. 
Kip’s head would fall 
back a bit now and then, 
but he always steadied 
again and kept coming, 
and coming without a 
break in that quick, high 


| stride of his. It looked 


like he was pretty nearly 
done above the waist but 
the old Jegs didn’t know 
it! Noise? I'll say there 
was noise! Nearly four 
hundred guys all yelling 
like mad, waving their 
arms as if they were try- 
ing to reach out and drag 
Kip toward the line! And 
then, with Cottle falter- 
ing, Kip drew abreast of 
him, ran alongside for 
two or three strides and 
pulled steadily away, and 


Tornado 


HAL stones were pelting down 
like bullets, and I was work- 
ing like a Trojan, that April after- 
noon in Nebraska, to get the side 
curtains on my automobile when 
suddenly the storm ceased. But 
the ominous green-black cloud 
was still there, and out of it, from 
the southwest, came rolling and 
writhing the first big tornado 
ever saw. 

There's nothing like a true 
twister. It looked like a huge 
column of dark smoke, whirling 
around and around directly above 
our heads. A long narrow spout 
that resembled a jct of escaping 
steam stretched out and away to 
the south and west, and we could 
see a dust cloud rise and fall, 
whirling at its base. We knew 
that meant destruction. 

We were badly frightened. A 
neighbor woman ran out of her 
house screaming and pointing. 
and I soon realized that at that 
moment we were squarely in the 
path the twister would take. 
Prawicis nearly always travel 
dager = t 2 Se a 
moment the dust c: 
more to the west, and we breached 
again. 

Somehow or other I thought 
and said that I wished I had my 
camera, and somebody brought 
out the little black box. I pointed 
the lens at the Es part of the 
funnel, holding camera above 
my head, and theshutter; 
then, a moment later, I took a 
second exposure of the lower half, 
with the only negative left. 

Very soon the long funnel 
lengthened out, coiled into two 
great loops, broke and disap- 
peared. The dust cloud continued 
a mile or two, like a summer 
whirl, but us by. Later we 
learned the twister had damaged 
or demolished several farm homes, 
and at one place had actually 
picked a mother and baby bodily 
out of a destroyed house, carried 
them 150 yards and laid them 
down almost uninjured!—Gayle 
Pickwell. 


grinned. 

“Darn little fool!” he 
said affectionately. “Why, 
next year I'll have to run 
my legs off to keep him 
in sight, Dutch. He’s a 
runner! All I says is, 
watch him!” 

“Yeah, I watched him 
to-day and he looked 
pretty good. But, say, I 
had heart failure, mighty 
near, until they put the 
figures on the board and 
I saw they'd split first 
and second places be- 
tween him and Dinsdale! 
One of the fellows who 
was at the line told me 
there wasn’t a hair's dif- 
ference between them as 
they went over. Said that 
was the deadest dead 
heat he ever saw in his 
life!” 


AY chuckled. “Greeny 
says we won the 
meet by the skin of Kip’s 
teeth! First time it ever 
was really close, I guess. 
Gosh, 72 to 71! And Kip 
did it!” 
“Sure did. Gee, it 
makes me sore when I 
think what a wonderful 


lacrosse player he'd 
make!” 

“Lacrosse!” Ray 
jeered. 

And then we had it all 
over again, hot and 
heavy. 
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' a hair’s breadth. 


The Sky Loafers 


(Continued from page 10) 


were stout, and his grip strong from hun- 
dreds of miles of pulling at heavy oars. 
Foot by foot he drew near the white star. 
Finally a pair of stout hands clutched him, 
and pulled him aboard. 

Following the aviator’s directions, he 
crawled through a little passageway, and 
entered the passengers’ compartment. 


.Then the machine circled back to rescue 


Brant. 

Up roared the plane. Down seesawed 
the weighted rope. Brant kneeling and 
paddling, watched over his shoulder its 
gradual approach. 

As the lower extinguisher danced in over 


the dory’s stern, he pulled himself together. | 


A big wave buried him. He shook the 
spray from his eyes. He must not miss his 
first clutch. 


The metal cylinder was barely five feet | 
It leaped toward him. Now! He | 


distant. 
dropped his thwart, sprang up, and reached 
for the rope. It was almost in his grip. 
Suddenly it was snatched away from his 
finger tips, and he grasped only air. 

The plane had struck a “bump,” which 
whirled it to one side. The switching rope 
looped round a thole pin, and capsized the 
dory at a single jerk. 

Brant caught one glimpse of Dave's 
horror-stricken face; then he was flung 
headforemost into the boiling green flood. 
He struck out madly. At last his head 
came up. 

A huge comber broke over him, forced 
him under. 


whirlpools. Weighted down by his oil- 
skins, and rubber boots, he could not keep 
afloat long. 

The overturned dory wallowed near, like 
a big yellow porpoise. She meant life to 
Brant. His hand almost touched her, when 
a thundering sea washed him ten feet 
away. 

Fighting back, he threw his hand up 
over the bilge, and caught the nine-inch 
rope strap of the dory plug. After a bit- 
ter struggle, he pulled himself out of wa- 
ter, and thrust his arm through the loop. 

Meanwhile the plane had circled round, 
and was once more coming up from lee- 
ward. Nearer, nearer! Lying on the roll- 
ing wet boards, Brant watched painfully. 
The extinguishers on the rope splashed 
through the crests. At last they thumped 
along the dory bottom. 

The rope switched; the boat rolled. Old 
Abraham was roaring close astern. It was 
a hard chance. Brant must catch hold the 
first time; there would be no second. The 
breaker was too close. He pulled his arm 
from the plug strap, and struggled up on 
his knees on the slippery wood. 

The extinguishers pirouetted toward 
him. He grabbed at one, but missed by 
It struck him a stun- 
ning blow on the head. As it was passing 
out of reach, he grabbed again, and caught 
it with a death grip. 

Instantly he was snapped from the dory 
bottom, and plunged into the sea. He 
went under, came up, went under, came 
up again; but he did not relax his hold. 

He was in the very jaws of the breaker, 
when the plane lifted her nose, and raised 
him into the air. He climbed from knot 
to knot, looking down on the boiling flood. 


| Both Dave and the observer were pulling 


on the rope. At last he reached the ma- 
chine, and was dragged in over the bow. 


T was now quite dark. To search for 

the schgoner, somewhere miles to wind- 
ward, would be fruitless. Even if she were 
found, the boys could never board her in 
that gale and sea. So the HS2L turned 
her nose toward the red west. 

It was a rough trip in over the welter- 
ing Gulf of Maine. Speech was impos- 
sible. The aviators had spent so much gas 
on Dave and Brant that their supply was 
seriously shortened. They limped into 
Portsmouth on their last gallon. 

There “the rescuers introduced them- 
selves as Lieutenants Williams and Green, 
on a/round trip to Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, calibrating or testing their ma- 
chine. Dave and Brant stopped that night 
at the Navy Yard. Next day the airmen 
dropped the boys at Gloucester, promising 


Again he emerged, blinded, | 
| choking, fighting for life in the engulfing | 
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Benjamin Franklin 
te 6-1790) drew 
ightningdowna 
wire, another experi- 
ment in the progress 
of electricity, finally 
veloping into the 
wonders of radio 
today. 
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(Continued from page 47) 


| to call on their return from New York. 


Three forenoons later Brant and Dave 
were on Jamaica Wharf, when the biplane 
scaled down into the harbor. The boys 
rowed out to take their friends ashore. 
Dave glanced seaward. 

“Here comes the Sixteen!” 

They pulled for the schooner. 

“Her flag’s at half mast!” exclaimed 
Brant. 

“It’s for us, 


you blockhead! Sixteen 


ahoy!” 


| Martin Weed. 


| you’d been his own sons. 


His hail turned the crew to yelling 
maniacs, 

“Here they are! Here they are!” shouted 
a dozen men, doing a war dance. 

The boys jumped aboard, and their 
hands were almost shaken off. Foremost 
among their weleomers was Captain Tom. 

“We cruised after you two days,” said 
“Thought you were gone 
Cap’n couldn't have felt worse, if 
It’d have made 


sure. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


your ears burn, if you could have heard all 
the nice things he said about you. Some 
few of ‘em were true. How in ’tarnation 
did you get ashore?” 

Dave and Brant explained. They nodded 
toward the fliers in the dory. 

“They risked their lives for us.” 

Williams, who had kept his back to the 
schooner, now faced the captain squarely. 

“Don’t you know me, Uncle Tom?” 

Corcoran took a good look. 

“Tommy C.!” he shouted. 

“Yes. I've been with the government 
three years.” 

Captain Tom rubbed his head, as he 
scanned the aviator up and down. Two 
or three times he opened his mouth, but 
no words came. He looked at Dave and 
Brant. He looked at the HS2L, floating 
bird-like on the blue harbor. At last he 
spoke. 

“I’ve been an ould, thick-headed fool,” 
he confessed humbly. 

He doffed his cap. 

“Hurrah f'r th’ sky loafers!” 


Red Eagle Island 


(Continued from page 4) 


them, swift footsteps came whistling down 
the hall. The boy caught his breath 
sharply, but continued the work, his back 


| to the door 


“Hah!” The voice at his back sounded 
like tearing parchment. “Late again—eh?” 

Matt turned. The man stood in the 
doorway, his eyes smouldering. A huge 
black Prince Albert coat covered him. He 
wore no collar or tie, and his neck rose 
from the collar band of his stiff shirt in 
flabby, grooved, loose tendons, He seemed 
as tall as the ceiling. 


I've had enough of your lyimg 
excuses!” The man came nearer, a bony 
finger preceding him. “You've been fight- 
ing! You're torn to pieces—you're—" 

“Pa—wait!” Matt gasped. “Leave me 
tell you!” 

“Nol” The man stood off, his green 
eyes burning through the boy’s body. 
“You mind your peace—and get supper. 
I'm a patient man. But I’ve stood enough 
from you. Once more and . . Quick. 
now!” He was gonc, muttering off through 
the hall. 

While the clams were steaming Matt 
took occasion to hang up his coat, change 
his sea boots for the sneakers he wore in- 
doors, and wash his wounds. He stripped 
off his blue cotton shirt and from the 
pump at the sink sluiced cold water over 
his head and shoulders, feeling thereafter 
mightily refreshed. 

Long practice made his setting of the 
bare kitchen table expert. Peeping in un- 
der the lid, he saw the clams were open. 
He lifted them off; drained them at the 
sink; piped, “Supper, Pa!” and sat down 
at his_place. 


HE meal passed in utter silence. Matt 

discovered that he was amazingly 
hungry, and he laid about him with a 
stealthy zeal. The old man swallowed his 
food moodily. His great brows knit and 
bristled, as if his mind were on some prob- 
lem. . . . As soon as he had finished, with- 
out a word he rose, wiping his mouth with 
the back of his hand,-and padded back to 
the front room. 

Matt washed up the few dishes they 
had used. Surreptitiously he fed Ruts a 
mammoth supper of scraps. Then he 
bedded the dog in his accustomed box 
behind the shed door; and patted him 
there for a bit in the dark, his head close 
to the little fellow’s ear. In ten minutes 
he had locked the back door and was 
wandering, for want of other occupation 
until bedtime, into the front room. 

The black-capped head did not move at 
his entrance. Matt drifted over to a cor- 
ner, where a shelf of books.stood against 
the wall. He took down one, something 
called “Wonders of the Known World,” 
and tried to be interested. But his eyes 
strayed continually from the page to the 
figure hunched silently over the center 
table—and wandered aimlessly about the 
room. . 

Much of that crowded place was typical 
of the neighborhood. But three things 


were not. The big table at which the old 
man sat looked somehow out of place. It 
was plain, rectangular, massive, made of 
a rich.dark mahogany. A thin rail ran 
around its upper edge. On the false man- 
tel over the Franklin stove stood a chro- 
nometer. And finally, most incongruous of 
all, on the wall by the door had been tacked 
a series of charts, with edges neatly fitted. 
so that there was here presented a con- 
tinuous survey of coast line—bay, river. 
inlet, island—from Portland to Grand 
Manan. 

__And it was upon these charts that. Matt's 
idle gaze now fell. He replaced the book 
and made across the room to have a look 
at them. The great rivers, threading tor- 
tuous channels to outlets crowded with is- 
lands, met his eye; he read off some of 
them to himself, moving over the names— 
New Meadows Kennebec. . . . 
Sheepscote ... . Damariscotta . . . He 
thought to look for Little River, scene of 
recent heroic endeavor—was disgusted not 
to find it. Scarbay, the thriving ship- 
building and fishing center ten miles to 
the westward, he saw easily; even the lit- 
tle village at the foot of the hill—East 
Edgeton—yes, here it was. But Little 
River— 

His glance lighted on a little dab of 
land lying off the coast—on the printed 
words that named it. In delighted as- 
tonishment he broke the silence of that 
room by crying aloud: “Why! I know 
why they call it “Red Eagle Island.’ On 
an eagle there’s a—" 

“What!” 

Matt whirled about; found the old 
man’s eyes gleaming balefully upon him. 

“That is,” the boy stammered, confused 
—“T—you see an eagle’s got a—” 

“You don’t know what you're talking 
about!” pronounced the man_acidly. 
“You're bothering me. Go to bed.” 


TEs boy went out and slowly upstairs 
to his room, crushed by this strange 
outburst. For hours he lay awake, won- 
dering. His head had begun to ache, his 
shoulders smarted keenly. Over and over 
he told himself, if only Pa wouldn't jump 
at him so. He didn’t mind the work. Things 
wouldn't be so bad, with Ruts and all, and 
the woods and shore to go to. If only 
Pa wouldn’t be so mean. There didn’t 
seem to be any. . . 

So he tossed and turned on the hard 
little bed, longing for sleep. And gradually 
new thoughts began to occupy his mind. 

Perhaps old people couldn't help be- 
ing cranky sometimes. Perhaps they ex- 
pected young fellers to take care of them, 
sort of. And when looked at right, it was 
only natural. Probably he was all the 
time doing things that fretted Pa, without 
realizing it. He had been late to-night; 
he was often late. 

That was it. It was he that had been 
unreasonable. 

An idea occurred to him, a scheme that 
might make things right. He thought the 
plan over carefully. Then he crept out 
of bed into the cold. On the stairs his 
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| bare feet made no noise. 


| his brain. 


The front room 
door was closed, but he felt his way to 
the knob, turned it—poked his head in- 
side— 

“I’m sorry, Pa—” he began, and stopped 
short, appalled. 

Certain things in that room stamped 
themselves, in that moment, forever on 
On the table top was unrolled, | 


| its corners weighted with books, a great 
| blue print on which white lines ran here 
| and there among hosts of figures, forming 


}| | head. 


| out 


| vou snivelin’ 


| It seemed instantly to pierce the shock of 


| He 


| chair. 


vaguely the outline of a ship. There was 
no doubting it: the lamplight was strong. 
A ship. 

The man had risen out of his chair. 


His 


hands clutched at the blue print and 
rustled feverishly among stray bits of 
figuring paper seattered above it. His 


head was screwed around over his shoul- 
der to look at the opened door. In those 
blazing green eyes Matt saw terror leap- | 
Mes, 2e | 

Then the storm. 


The man came swiftly 
across the room; a lean brown claw shot 
and caught Matt by the throat of 
his nightshirt—dragged him inside. 

“Now! I've had a ple nty of your sneak- 
in’ ways—you shrimp!—” 

“Pa!” the lad cried. 

“Quit it! I ain't your pa—y ou—” 

“You ‘re—not—my— 

The man’s voice fund red. “No! Your 
pa died before you were born. I—retired 
padi business about the same time. Your 
ma hadn’t a cent. You'd both on ye 
starved if it hadn't been for me. I mar- 
ried her—took good care of her to the day 
of her death—and brung you up, too, and 
fed and clothed you since. You—you—” 

The voice cracked with passion. The 
old man leaned low, so that the beak of 
his nose hung over Matt's face. He spat 
his last words: 

“But I'm through! I'm sick of you— 
scum! Come morning, you 
kin get out of my house! And you kin stay 
out!” 

Silence... . 

Ye gods! Of all times, 
imp of an upturned nose to 


this—for that 
assert itself! 


that revelation, that astounding command | 
-to find in both some strange, soul-eas- | 
ing relief! Matt looked steadily, with- 
out fear or anger, into those flaming eyes. | 
had dealt with eagles! 

He smiled in his stepfather’s face. 


I1I—Adrift 
| 


REAKFAST was a dismal ceremony. 
B In his heart the boy had expected 

his stepfather to repent that hot 
outburst of the night before. Surely the 
old man, growing feeble, would realize the 
hardship of being left alone to make his 
own bed, keep the place clean, buy food 
and cook it and wash the dishes. 

But there was no sign of forgiveness. 
The craggy eyebrows were drawn bristling 
together as they had been at supper; the 
eyes were lowered sullenly. Again it | 
seemed as if the thoughts in that bowed 
head were troubled and far away. 

Matt’s oatmeal stuck in his throat. He 
pushed his dish away and got up. Stand- 
ing by his chair, he made a motion to- 
ward the clutter on the table. 

“Don’t you want me to—?” 

“No!” The word was decisive. But a 
look accompanied it that Matt, in all the 
days that followed, never got out of his 
The old man gazed straight into 
the boy’s eyes. And the boy remembered 
Old Baldy, embattled—battling—beaten! 
It was something he could not understand. 
A lump rose in his throat. This was all 
the home, all the parent he had known. 

“Good-by ” he said. 

In the shed he pulled on his sea boots, | 
found his cap, shouldered into the pea- 
jacket. As he passed the kitchen window, 
prompted by a feeling he-could not name | 
he looked—just once—swiftly back with- 
in. 

The man had: risen abruptly from his 
He had picked up the teapot in | 
one hand; held a pile of dishes in the 
other. He stood there irresolute, looking | 
down on these objects as if he had never | 


| seen them before. 


A great pity welled up in the boy’s heart, | 
told him that if he should go back at this 
minute and beg forgiveness, it would be | 
granted. He hesitated— j 

But Ruts came scrambling out of the | 
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| underbrush, bent double with joy. And 
| he stood still, his head and tail high, on 
straight clean flanks and tense limbs—a 
little figure charmingly alert, companion- 
able, questioning—as who should say, 
“Well! What's up? Want me?” 

Looking at that dog of his Matt hesi- 
tated no longer. He whistled softly; 
Ruts pranced to his side. They stepped 
out into the road together. 

But he had to stop again. The thought 
swept over him that he had not consid- 
ered where to go! Something ridiculous in 
that; his nose lifted into gleeful crinkles, 
and he laughed. 

And Ruts decided that problem too, By 
force of habit he had gone along, right 
across the road and into the path that led 
to a certain sheltered cove in the stretch 
of open shore between Little River and 
East Edgeton harbor. A certain shel- 
tered cove— 

Of course! The Nancy! What amaz- 
ing luck! Only last week he had stripped 
off the winter covering, overhauled his 
gear and rigging. The Nancy was beached 
down there, ready to go! What possibly 
better than to fare forth in her! 

He laughed again, buoyed by sudden ad- 
venturous ecstasy. He hurried on, follow- 
ing the little black stump of a beacon that 
dodged through the hemlocks ahead. Lit- 
tle had he dreamed, that summer day two 
years ago when he had salvaged the dere- 
lict dory, that she would ever be put to 
this use. She was fitted with tiller and 
centerboard—a summer cottager’s toy. But 
he had stepped a young spruce mast in her, 
and on that spar bent a spritsail patched 
with odds and ends of canvas. He had 
painted her—a bright sky blue! In truth 
the Nancy cut no very distinguished fig- 
| ure. But she footed capably into the 

wind for all that, and was quick as light- 
ning on her slim heel. Next to Ruts she 
was the greatest treasure in his heart. He 
kept her clean as a yacht. 


ALFWAY down the hill to the cove, 
in Greene’s ten-acre he met Jethrow 
Greene, a neighbor, staking out his brin- 
dle cow. 
| “How’s Cale?” asked the young man 
pleasantly. 

“My step-pa’s well enough. . . . Nice 
weather.” 

“So ye know, then, do you? Ef I’d ben 
him Id of told ye long back. Still an’ 
all, he’s ben right good to ye. . .” 

Matt did not answer. He wasn’t sure, 
at that time, whether his stepfather had 
been good to him or not. Jethrow went 
on: 
“Seen a light in your place after mid- 
night. Thinks I, somebody’s down sick. 
He’s right perky, ye say?” 

“Yes.” And he left Jethrow staring af- 
ter him. 

The thought of that blue print came 
again into his mind. The old man never 
used to sit up so late. When had the 
change come, the intentness on some prob- 
lem that knit his thick brows into a 
scowl? What could the problem be? Of 
a sudden this old Caleb Sassoon, this 
looming eagle of a stepfather, took on the 
tantalizing aspect of a mystery. That look 
on his face this morning 

Resolutely Matt put these thoughts 
from him. He was through with all that. 

Reaching the cove, he ducked into the 
bordering thicket of juniper just off the 
path. From a long locker covered with 
tar paper he drew a pair of six-foot oars, 
his tiller, the Nancy’s mast wrapped in 
the sail, and a two-piece suit of oilskins. 
These he carried down to the sandy beach 
and carefully stowed in the dory. In ten 
minutes or less the mast was stepped, the 
dingy spritsail unfurled and flapping in 
the breeze, the boat pushed down to the 
water’s edge. Ruts jumped aboard and 
took his station under the midship 
thwart. Her tiller shipped, her lines coiled 
down snugly—and everything, to the boy’s 
practiced eye, was ready. Pushing her 
bow out and around, he waded into the 
| shallows; with a last firm shove climbed 
| aboard. 

The wind was southerly. An idea 
lighted Matt’s face. 
|  “Let’s see,” he said, while Ruts cocked 
attentive ear. “She sails best full-and-by. 
| A little off the wind with a quartering sea. 
That’s the way we'll go.” He eased her 
sheet and swung off, heading northwest. 
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Once clear of the little point that gave 
the Nancy harborage, he saw the whole 
shore lining out grandly in the morning 
sun. Over her starboard quarter lay Lit- 
tle River; along her gunwale stretched the 
spruce-mantled coast sloping back to the 
hills along which wound the East Edgeton 
road; above her starboard bow the land 
curved back into the great sweep of the 
Bay. Directly ahead, the black standpipe 
on the hill by Scarbay loomed, jutting 
bluntly into the sky. 

As the sun grew warm Matt stripped off 
his coat and made it a cushion for his 
back. He settled down again, whistling 


“softly. Ruts was fast asleep. 


Off on the other side, to port, on the 
ocean’s rim lay the islands: first the grim 
old Hypocrites, ugly bare ledges to the 
eastward; then Outer Heron and Little 
Heron; and then, far beyond those, mere 
purplish shadows crowned with spruce 
pinnacles, the Eagle group—Eagle Island, 
Red Eagle Island, and its smaller neigh- 
bors, Shagrock and the LEaglet. Red 
Eagle .. .? 

He had heard village gossip say that 
long ago those islands had all been one. 
Mere -rumor, unlikely. And somebody 
had talked of an abandoned granite quarry 
out there somewhere; somebody had said 
there used to be sheep on Shagrock. Matt 
had no real knowledge of those dim 
places. The ship channel into Scarbay ran 
by the farthest, Shagrock, a good mile to 
the westward. The nearest, Little Heron, 
lay six miles offshore. On a blowy day 
the whole group stood ringed in the white 
froth of wicked hidden ledges, and the 
gulls screamed in that bleak solitude. The 
islands were good for nothing. Men let 
them alone. 

But—Red Eagle . . .? 

The Nancy was well in, now. She had 
skirted the wide mouth of the Bay, and 
the standpipe bulged broad on her beam. 
At the very entrance to Scarbay Harbor, 
dead ahead, lay a little islet called the 
Tumbler. The ship channel was to the 
westward; but Matt chose the shorter 
way on this side. The gut was very nar- 
row, but deep. Once through it, a spa- 
cious roadstead opened ahead like magic. 

Matt stood up and waved his cap—at 
Scarbay! He was a discoverer. . . . Ruts 
leaped on the thwart and barked. 


O the boy this place was a metropolis. 

On his left were the shipyards, three 
mammoth sheds from whose lower, open 
ends protruded the skeleton sterns of ves- 
sels building. Right ahead, looking over 
the masts of anchored shipping through 
which the Nancy was already picking her 
way, stood the town. Off to the right 
stretched a line of. docks. Gybing the 
dory over, Matt headed that way. 

There were five docks in all, massive, 
tumbledown structures shaggy with sea- 
grass and barnacles, and piled high with 
fishing gear—nested dories, black nets, 
new lobster traps gleaming in the sun. Two 
slips were empty. But from the last Matt 
saw an old-fashioned high bowsprit jut- 
ting, and two topmasts prodding the sky 
above a warehouse roof. And in the first, 
right abeam of him, there lay a black 
schooner—a beautiful, lean, low, rakish 
thing with sails slacked away but un- 
stopped and the name Mary Shannon in 
white across her graceful transom. 

Then, suddenly, from the quarterdeck 
of that schooner a voice said: “Hi! Come 
get your dinner?” 

Matt looked. A head hung over that 
schooner’s taffrail. It was hatless, close- 
cropped. The face was almost square, with 
low forehead, beady black eyes, a pugged 
nose, a thin streak of lip, and a jaw that 
looked capable of masticating granite. 
This face was all twisted into a bland 
smile. 

Strange hospitality! Just as if this ut- 
ter stranger knew him! Matt hesitated 
only an instant: it was dinner time. 

“Don’t care if I do,” he said politely; 
and put his helm down, shooting along- 
side the schooner. The man, still smiling. 
threw him a line. Matt clambered over 
the rail. 

Legs crossed, thumbs in the shoulder 
straps of his yellow oilskins, the man 
leaned against the afterhouse lazily re- 
garding him—and still smiling. He was 
not exactly fat; chunky is more the word. 
He looked hard, solid. He looked as if 
you might hammer him anywhere—if you 
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cared ‘to take the consequences. He 
looked the sort of man of whom it is a 
relief to find him smiling. And yet there 
was something about that smile... . 

“How'd you leave him?” 

“Him? Why—well—enough—” 

“After you’ve fed you kin tell me— 
what you've got to say.” 

“What I’ve got to—” The boy could 
not help his look of utter consternation. 
Perhaps this square-face was a lunatic! 

But the smile vanished. The beady eyes 
glinted. “Ain’t you got a message fur 
me, from Cale?” 

“Message? Why—no—” 

The great buttress of jaw fell open. Out 
of it came a roar. “Huh?” 

The boy floundered. “I don’t rightly 
know what you're driving at,’ he pro- 
— “You asked me to come eat. That's 
all.” 

Swiftly the man stepped close. “Ain't 
Caleb Sassoon your step-pa?” he rasped. 

“Step-pa? Yes, sure.” 

“An’ ain’t he told you to come over here 
an’ tell me somethin’? Think right care- 
ful, now. Ain't he?” 

Matt Farnham looked squarely into the 
glittering little eyes. He spoke slowly: 


“No. He ain't. My step-pa’s through with 
me. He's shet me out. I come over here 
to find a job.” 


For a minute the man glared as if his 
eyes would pop out of that square face. 
Then he burst into raucous laughter. 

Matt’s shoulders went up. His young 
voice snapped. “What's the joke? Do you 
happen to know any place where a man 
can get work?” 

The laughter stopped. Through suddenly 
set lips crept these words: “Ef Caleb 
Sassoon has shet his door on you, I know 
one place where you can’t git a job.” A 
huge boot pounded the deck. “And that’s 
here!” 

Dead silence... 


ATT cast off the Nancy’s line and 

began to scull her around to the pub- 
lic landing. He looked back once; saw the 
face of the stranger once more hanging 
over the Shannon’s taffrail, staring after 
him. On that face sat a tremendous puz- 
tlement. . . . 

For the life of him the boy could not 
help it; he threw his tow-head into the 
air and laughed outright. And yet—Jing! 
What was there funny in this thing? He 
was hungry, homeless. He knew not a soul 
in this place. And he hadn't a penny. 

Soberly, then, he made the dory fast 
to a ringbolt on the public float. It oc- 
curred to him that, over there on the deck 
of the Shannon, new details had been 
added to the mystery of that silent, brood- 
ing figure bending over the blue print at 
home. What had Caleb Sassoon to do 
with the sleek trim fisherman, with the 
square-faced man who leaned over her rail 
—with messages to that man? He vowed 
that he would have answers to these ques- 
tions some day—and laughed at himself 
for vowing anything so foolish. How was 
he concerned in the business? His job 
was to find work, at once. 

“Come on, Ruts.” Whistling again, the 
dog at his heels, Matt strode up the run- 
way into town. He came out of a narrow 
alleyway into the main street and stood 
for a minute on the curbing, debating what 
to do first. 

Well, he turned to the left. The best 
plan seemed to start at wherever these 
stores began, and work down the line. The 
sooner he got at it, the sooner he could 
eat. 

He presently discovered that the stores 
began at the shipyards. How good the 
big shed smelled! He knocked at a lit- 
tle door marked “Office.” At a hoarse 
mutter that might have been, “Come in,” 
he turned the knob and entered. Some- 
one was sitting at the desk in the corner, 
hidden behind a spread newspaper. 

“Have you got any job that—” 

“No!” bellowed the newspaper. 

Matt shut the door behind him. The 
little rooms marked “Office” in the other 
sheds were empty. McKnown’s Ship 
Chandlery, in the person of a spectacled 
peg-leg, asked him what he could do. Matt 
said anything. Peg-leg sniffed. 

Hyson’s Sea Food and Chop House— 
place of the most excruciating odors—find- 
ing that he could wash dishes, told him to 
call again about July first, when the sum- 


mer trade started. This was helpful. 

The bank ordered him to run along and 
not bother people. Slim Lee paddled out 
from the rear of his steamy laundry, hunt- 
ed automatically for a bundle of shirts, 
and then—seeing the plot—paddled with- 
out word or look back again. A shrill 
woman in Dodge's Boston Market 
thought they wanted a boy to deliver 
parcels, but after a shouted dialogue with 
someone down cellar named “Ja-ames” 
decided they didn’t. The Post Office only 
stared. 

So it went. Matt's feet began to drag 
on the dusty sidewalk. His blue eyes 
took on a hang-dog look. The afternoon 
slipped away. The town was busy, now. 
Through groups of happily talking folk in 
from the outskirts for shopping the boy 
threaded his weary way. The sunlight 
was growing thin and clear. Long blocks 
of shadow lay across the street. 

A big sign, “The Admiral,’ hung over 
a door. But it was only a little shop. Its 
windows were full of souvenirs, daily 
papers, post-cards on revolving racks. On 


the glass in a lower corner was neatly | 


stenciled: “E. T. Heggin, Attorney-at- 


Law,” and below that, “Notary Public— | 


Justice of the Peace.” 

Listlessly Matt crossed over, lifted the 
latch. 

“Have you got any sort of job that—” 

“Hillo hil-lo!” chirped a crisp little 
voice. Matt peered into the dim recesses 
of this crowded, papery-smelling place. 

A little head had bobbed up from the 
ledger in which it had been immersed. A 
pair of very bright little eyes had re- 
garded the newcomer from over steel- 
rimmed, drooping eyeglasses from which a 
thin black ribbon swung away in a wide 


arc and was lost in this person’s upper | 


clothes. 
“Hillo, hillo, hil-lof! Why 
soul! Here’s Matt Farn’um in the flesh!” 


IV—A Berth 


HE little man had a way of talking 
that sounded just like corn popping in 
a roaster. Very fast, precise—pop- 
pop—popperty-pop-pop! 


bless my | 


And as he shot | 


words out of his mouth, the glasses and | 


their pendant ribbon jiggled and shivered 
in a series of mild and interesting spasms. 

“Hillo, hillo, hillo! Here’s the boy him- 
self! How’s Cale? Growed some, ain't 
you?” 

Now to be hailed familiarly in a sin- 
gle day by two utter strangers was too 
much for Matt. He swayed dizzily against 


the counter, brushing a hand across his | 


eyes. “Growed?” he echoed faintly. 
“Everybody does, don’t they?” 

“Ha, ha! Fact. Can't get around it. 
But—” 

The floor of the shop was beginning io 
move, to swing up and down. 


ing eyes over glasses that jiggled and 


quivered. He made a desperate move to 
clear things. 
“How—” he cried in a loud voice—- 


“how d’you know my name?” 


“Sakes! Reckon I’d oughter! Went to 
school with your ma! And married her 
—to Caleb Sass—” 

Amazing how that explained! But 


Matt broke in again: “Then why ain’t I 
acquainted with you?” 

“Huh! No reason you should be. Only 
seen*me oncet or twice. You was four at 
the time . . .” 

This seemed reasonable. And it might 
shed light on the mystery of that man 
on the Shannon. He and that man might 
have met under similar conditions. But 
still, how on earth— 

Squeaking of chair legs on the floor 
interrupted him. There was a scurrying 
behind the counter, and the owner of the 
drooping eyeglasses whipped out like a 
squirrel through a little swing gate into 
the light. 

An incredible little man! Every part 
of him of miniature dimension, yet the 
whole radiating a kindly energy, an as- 
tounding alertness and self-assertion. His 
head was nearly bald; the top of it shone 
like a mirror. He peered habitually over 
his jiggling eyeglasses, fingering that fine 
flourish of a ribbon. So he stood now in- 


specting Matt, his lips pressed tight in ap- | 


praisal, his eyes gleaming like crumbs of 


Its walls | 
seemed leaning crazily, everywhere Matt | 
looked there was a little round face, peer- | 
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| shot awake. 


(Continued from page 61) 
glass. And the pop-corn voice 
menced its tattoo: 

“Quite a ways from home! Huh! What 
you doing over here to Scarbay? Hey?” 

‘Matt drew a long breath, and told him. 
While he listened the.little man bent up 
like a jackknife and patted Ruts, who had 
crept up to sniff his legs. 

It was a brief narrative. The boy told 
simply the bare facts, for he was very 
tired. When he had finished the man 
snapped a question: “Had dinner?” 

Matt shook his head—said he wasn't so 
very hungry. . . . The man cut him short. 
“Huh! You come along with me!” 

The door of the Admiral clicked behind 
them. As they walked up the street in the 
dusk with Ruts ranging happily ahead, a 
great peace surged into Matt Farnham’s 
heart. He was moved to speak of the 


recoim- 


| Mary Shannon. 


“That's Nate Centrebar,” said his com- 


panion. “Used to be your step-pa’s fore- 
man.” 

“Foreman?” 

“Um. Don’t you know? Why, Caleb 


Sassoon used to own them shipyards on 
the west side here. Had a whacking good 


business. Built Banks fishermen, and 
fished ‘em too. One time he had a fleet 
of fifteen. But he sold ’em out about the 


time he married your ma. Says he, he 
wants to settle down and take life easy. 


| Sold off the hull works—just kep’ the 


Shannon, for luck I reckon. And she’s 
still in the trade. That old pirate Centre- 
bar skippers her. Makes good money too, 
I judge. Funny Caleb ain’t told you. But 


| no—he wouldn't.” 


‘Here was much to think of. But the 
little man scampering along at his side 
was talking again. 

“Like enough Nate’s been over to your 
place at East Edgeton, getting orders or 
pay or whatnot. Like enough he’s seen 
you many’s the time. No reason you 
should keep a mind of him. Kids don't. 

“And he might have figgered your step- 
pa had sent him some word about his 
next trip. The Shannon’s been taking 
stores and water. She'll be getting out 
for the Banks in a day or two.” 

Fair enough. Yet Matt reserved judg- 
ment. These facts were buzzing too thick 
and fast about his ears. He wanted time 
to think. There had been something about 
that—that Nate Centrebar’s smile, and his 
strangely eager hospitality—something 
that made him seem somehow not quite 
the thing this little Heggin person made 
him out to be. That eagerness, and the 
utter bewilderment that followed it. . . . 
es could not get the thought out of his 
head. 


OGETHER those two stepped into 
Hyson’s Sea Food and Chop House, 
place of the most blessed odors. 

“Bring out what you got, quick!’ popped 
the little man. ‘“Here’s a human being 
starving. . .” And to Matt: “Just for 
old times’ sake—see?—this is on me.” 

To his dying day the boy will never 
know of what that meal consisted. After- 
ward he remembered throwing chunks of 
meat to Ruts beneath the table, and pass- 
ing up his plate for more. It was the best 
food he had ever tasted. And Heggin 
urged him on. After some time Matt 
heaved a sleepy sigh and laid his spoon 
down Carefully on the empty plate. 

“That's that,” rapped Heggin. “Now 
we'll have a talk.” 

They walked back to the Admiral. Its 
proprietor lighted a lamp over his desk, 
sat down by it, and placed Matt on a long 
cot in the corner. It was warm and cozy 
in that little room. 

“No great wonder you didn't find a 
job,” Heggin was saying. “Our folks 
was hard hit, last winter. Ain’t hiring 
—not as a general thing.” 

Matt said nothing. He was very sleepy. 
It seemed utterly foolish to worry about 
anything, here and now. In spite of him- 


| self, his head would nod. 


“Wouldn't care to go to sea?” 
“Huh?” In a second the huddled figure 
Tosca... Jing! 

“Reason I ask, Wesley Burr’s a friend of 
mine. He’s master—owner too—of the 
old Peep o' Dawn. See her when you 
come in? Down in Number One slip, I 
guess. Well. Wes come in here the 
other day. Says he’s shorthanded. She’s 


a trawler, see? Ten dories. He's got to 
have twenty men outside of the cook and 
himself. Lacks one hand. Hard getting 
them, these days. Ruther work in the 
yards—higher wages, dryer work, and not 
so much chance of dying young . 

“Whether Wes'd hire you, I dunno. 
Course, a skipper don’t like to ship green- 
ies. But you're smart, I reckon. Catch 
on quick, gnough, I reckon. And it’s a 
good business—don’t let them tell you it 
ain't. If you should go out to the Banks 
in the Peep o° Dawn and look sharp and 
save your lay, there’s no telling what you 
couldn’t do. Might get a vessel of your 
own some fine day—ch?” 

Certainly Matt Farnham took in very 
little of this speech. He was continually 
trying to break in. The thing he was 
sure of was that he might be shipped to 
sea on one of those magnificent schooners 
he had seen lunging in and sweeping 
grandly out of Scarbay. That fact was 
enough. His eyes burning with fierce ar- 
dor, as soon as the other's monologue af- 
forded him the slightest opening, he 
spoke: 

“If—if I could get aboard that what’s- 
her-name—that Peep o’ Dawn . . . why 
—Id be a king!” 

“Hillo! Hil-lo! So that’s the way of it! 
Well. Thinks I, it would be a good thing 
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for you. Good for Caleb, too. Just ship 
you off and say nothing. Maybe make 
him appreciate you a mite—make him see 
you're fit and able to take care of your- 
self. Hey?” 

“Oh, him! Why, I reckon that’s all 
over anyway. I—” 

“We'll sce, we'll see. 
think of that later. 
up there and get a good rest. 
morning—" 

It was suddenly dark in the Admiral. 
The last thing Matt heard was the little 
man shutting the front door. The boy 
slept with a smile on his face. To sea. . . 

And then—— 

“Well. Hil-lo! Not up yet? The day’s 
half gone!” 

Mat rubbed his eyes. Sunlight was 
pouring in the front windows. Heggin was 
bending over him, shaking him by the 
shoulder. 

But behind the jiggling eyeglasses, an- 
other man stood in the little shop—a tall 
man seemingly well on in years, but very 
straight and powerful looking—a man in 
blue clothes and a heavy blue felt cap 
and red sea boots—a man whose great 
white beard all but covered his face and 
spread out fan-wise over the upper part 
of his big chest. 

“Shake hands with Cap'n Burr,’ Heggin 
directed. “Wes, this is him.” 

“So, Jedge . . . this is him.” Matt felt 
a pair of steel-blue eyes upon him. 
“What’s you age?” asked Burr's boom- 
ing foghorn of a voice. 

“T’'ll be seventeen in October—sir.” 

Silence. The boy shifted his weight un- 
easily. If he could only get a chance to 
say what was in his mind— 

“Get aboard right away. Ask for Andy. 
He'll tell you what to do. I sail at noon.” 

Heggin—whom Burr called a Judge, 
Matt noted—bustled the boy to the door. 
“That's that,” he whispered. “Now run 
along and do’s Wes says. He’s a silent 
man. But you'll like him. You’ll—” 

“What about Ruts, though? And—the 
Nancy?” 

“That's all right,” said the little man 
hastily, shoving him outside. “Take ‘em 
along. I'll fix it up. He’s a friend of mine. 
Now! Get along there. See you in a 
month or so. Run along. Do's he says. 
He’s a cur’ous man. Silent-like. .Never 
you mind. You'll like him.” 

And Matt found himself alone on the 


Plenty of time to 
Now you just curl 
In the 
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street. He walked slowly down to the 
landing, climbed into the Nancy and 
sculled her across to that high bow rear- 
ing from Number One slip. 

Strange way to go. . . When things 
happened, they came in a rush. Still, 
you couldn't have everything. After all, 
he was going to sea... . 


CROSS the schooner’s broad high stern 

he saw the words Peep o' Dawn— 
Scarbay. Mooring the dory to her old- 
fashioned carved taffrail, he clambered 
aboard, trailing Ruts after him on a line. 
Not ten feet from where he now stood, 

a stocky little man with big tattooed 
hands and a broken nose leaned casually 
against the deck house, smoking a pipe. 
In all the confusion that reigned there on 
the schooner’s decks Matt's gaze caught 
at this single figure. ° 

“Where's Andy?” he piped, bewildered. 

The man took his pipe from his mouth 
to spit tremendously over the rail. “Right 
here, son,” he drawled. 

“Cap'n Burr told me to come to you. 
I'm—I'm the new hand, I reckon.” 

The man’s eyes opened wide in a curious 
Stare. Matt thought he saw the lower 
lip curl down; but it might have been 
only the way he clenched that pipe. 

“Git down for'rd an’ bear a hand stow- 
in’ salt.” 

Matt picked his way forward among a 
confused jumble of shouting men, dories, 
and meaningless gear. Coming at length 
to the fore hatch, he saw bags of salt 
being lowered by two men with a tackle 
into the darkness below. He bent over 
the coaming and descended by a ladder 
into the damp shadows of the hold. 

There were two men down here also. 
They received him without comment, and 
the three began to work together. As the 
bags swung into sight they set upon 
them, swayed them into place, released 
the bridle, and sent the falls twisting up- 
ward for another load. 

But suddenly, outside there could be 
heard two sharp piping blasts of a whis- 
tle. Overhead came a vague stamping in 
unison, the sound of shouted orders. Look- 
ing up through the hatch, Matt saw the 
roof of an adjacent warehouse slide slowly 
past until it disappeared altogether and 
there was nothing to see but blue sky. 

“Old crate’s off again,” commented the 
man beside him without emotion. Be- 
fore Matt could answer they heard the 
brazen jangle of a cow-bell. 

“Come on!” cried both ‘men in chorus. 
“That’s eats!” F 

Matt followed their legs up the ladder 
into the sun. 

The Peep o’ Dawn, in tow of some- 
thing half tug and half seine-boat, was 
clear of her berth and sliding into the 
stream. At her wheel stood the man Matt 
had last seen in the Admiral. He was 
scrutinizing the schooner’s big mainsail 
as a gang of five or six men tailed onto 
the halyards, sending the flapping canvas 
aloft in jerks. 

“Now put the jumbo to her, you there, 
for'rd. And slap them hatch covers fast. 
Then we'll have some dinner.” 

They were abreast the Shannon now. 
From her deck one or two men called 
jeering greetings across the water. Wes- 
ley Burr did not turn his head. 

But Matt saw something, over there on 
the black Shannon’s dock, that made his 
heart run wild. 

Two men stood by the cap-log, close 
together, talking in whispers with side- 
long looks against being overheard. . . . 
One was short, squat; his shaved bull-head 
was cocked alertly; his mouth grinned 
blandly. The other man was tall and 
dark, dressed in an old Prince Albert coat 
buttoned over a collarless, stiff-bosomed 
shirt; his beak of a nose jutted out under 
beetling eyebrows; his taloned finger 


crooked, gesticulating—his whole frame 
hunched in that familiar pose, he whis- 
pered whispered with a burning 
eagerness. 


So, Red Eagle Island—the blue print— 
the Shannon . . . everything that had en- 
tered Matt Farnham’s life these two days 
past was a jumble of mysteries. But one 
thing lay clear. 

Nate Centrebar was receiving the mes- 
sage he had expected. 


(To be continued in the June num- 
ber of Tue American Boy.) 
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Lubricate—Save Your Car 


By Walter Kellogg Towers 


HE average boy can make more 

money for his family per hour spent 

by seeing to it that the car is 
thoroughly lubricated than in almost any 
other way. The cost to American motor- 
ists of failure to lubricate runs into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars each year. 

A big proportion of the cars wear out 
long before they should because they are 
not lubricated. A big part of the break- 
downs and overhaul jobs that cause so 
much delay and annoyance comes from 
lack of oil and grease in the proper place 
at the proper time. Also the boy who 
lubricates the family car himself and 
does his job well, finds in the process loose 
nuts and bolts which he tightens and lo- 
cates worn parts before serious trouble 
occurs. 

Rub two metal washers briskly together. 
You notice they get hot and scratch and 
wear each other. It is hard to push them 
back and forth. Put some vaseline or oil 
between them and they slide back and 
forth with much less effort and do not 
wear or get hot. All through your motor 
car, metal is rubbing against metal, and 
unless you keep oil between the parts get 
hot and wear out rapidly. Squeaks and 
excess heat are signals that lubrication is 
lacking. Bearings may be wearing un- 
duly from lack of lubrication, however, 
even when there is neither noise nor ap- 
parent excess heat. 

Every motor car manufacturer knows 
that if he could get every owner to lubri- 
cate every car thoroughly and regularly, 
it would mean far longer life for the car 
and far less trouble and expense for the 
owner in the long run. Motor car en- 
gineers try so to design cars that they are 
eusy to oil. Manufacturers provide com- 


Oil pressure guns may be used. 


plete instructions as to how and where and 
when the car should be oiled. Take those 
instruetions very seriously. If you can’t 
find out how to oil some part, take the 
car to the dealer who sold it and have him 
show you. 

Manufacturers of oils and greases quite 
properly urge motorists to oil often and 
especially to change the oil in the motor. 
Some motorists seem to think that the 
oil ‘men are trying to sell them more oil 
than they really need. But remember that 
the motor car manufacturer urges frequent 
oil change even more strongly. 


How Far Do You Drive a Day? 


T is also true that lubrication—particu- 
larly of the motor—is more important 

than it was ten years ago. Roads are much 
better and people drive much farther 
and faster. That means that more and bet- 
ter lubrication is necessary. 

Changes in the character of gasoline in 
use also have changed oiling requirements. 
The gasoline in use to-day does not vapor- 
ize as readily and it is necessary to use the 
choke more. This draws some liquid gaso- 
line up into the motor. Most of this is 
burned but some gets down past the pis- 
tons into the crank case and dilutes the 
oil. The more you drive with the choke 
out the more this occurs. The gasoline 
so thins out the oil that it will no longer 
lubricate properly. This thinned oil 
more easily gets up into the cylinder heads 
and forms carbon and fouls the spark 
plugs. This makes it necessary to drain the 
oil from the bottom of the motor at fre- 
quent intervals and refill with fresh oil. 
Most manufacturers urge that this be done 


This shows oil distribution by pressure. 


every 500 miles. In winter and in city 
driving when trips are short the oil should 
be changed more often. 

All automobile engines are lubricated 
from oil carried in the crank case at the 
bottom of the motor. Some depend upon 
splash from the connecting rods to throw 
the oil up into the cylinders and to the 
other working parts. Practically all of the 
larger motors use an oil pump and force 
oil under pressure to the main bearings at 
least. 

If this motor on your car is pressure 
oiled, keep an eye on the oil pressure gauge. 
Some oiling systems are built to operate 
on three or four pounds pressure. Others 
develop up to forty pounds. If your sys- 
tem is not developing the usual pressure, 
attend to it immediately. Make sure that 
you have plenty of oil. If the trouble con- 
tinues, get into a repair shop and have the 
trouble corrected. Just a few miles of driv- 
ing without oil in the motor will burn out 


bearings, score cylinders and do damage | 


that will cost hundreds of dollars. In buy- 
ing oil follow the recommendations of the 
manufacturers, but above all, use only 
high grade oil. 


Lighter Grease in Cold Weather 


EAR AXLE and transmission follow 

the motor in importance as far as 
lubrication is concerned. Open these parts 
at least every two wecks and see to it that 
they are filled to the proper level with 
transmission grease. For cold weather 
engine oil or lighter grease should be 
added as gears quickly cut a path through 
thick cold grease and do not get lubrica- 
tion. Lighter grease in the transmission 
makes it easier to shift gears. 

Wheel bearings and universal joints are 
often neglected. Even though the uni- 
versal joints are hard to get at, go under 
the car after them and make sure that they 
are thoroughly lubricated. On many cars 
special fittings are now provided at spring 
shackles, brake connections, steering spin- 
dles and other points on the chassis so 
that a pressure grease or oil gun may be 
used. The grease gun is easier and quicker 
tc operate and does a more thorough job. 
Be sure that you wipe the dirt from the 
fittings before connecting the gun, or you 
will force the dirt into the bearings where 
it will cut the bearing surfaces. 

A little attention to the steering gear 
will make a surprising difference in the 
ease of handling the car. There are many 
small bearings about generator, starting 
motor, valve guides, etc., which require a 
few drops of oil from the oil can occasion- 
ally. Keep brake pedals and all connec- 
tions of the braking system well oiled so 
that the brakes will work easily and not 
stick and fail you in an emergency. 

One place you should not oil is between 
leaves of springs. Oil spring shackles and 
tighten spring clips, but do not put oil 
between spring leaves. Engineers depend 
on friction between spring leaves to pre- 
vent too rapid action and too much re- 
bound. When you put oil between leaves, 
you entirely change this action and get 
too flexible a spring and one that is 
likely to break under sudden strain. Spring 
squeaks usually occur on spring shackles, 
very seldom between leaves. 


What kind of tires has your cars Fabric? 
Cord? Balloon? Next month Mr. Towers will 
tell how to increase the mileage you get from 
them, 


LESSON NO. 3 


He’s a solemn-looking bird—this Wise 
Old Owl that the Greeks took as their sym- 
| bol of wisdom and culture. Farmers like him 
| because he rids their barns of the mice that 
eat their corn and oats. And since he is 
short and fat, he will be an easy subject. 

How are your tools by this time? Re- 
member, your wire tool should be absolute- 
ly firm. If it wiggles, you had better make 
a new one. 

Now—first, hold your Ivory cake up- 
right and draw the owl carefully on the 
front and back, top and sides. Then start 
to cut away the soap on the sides. Always 
be sure to leave a little extra soap at first, 
as is shown by the dotted lines, because if 
you cut off too much soap, you can’t put it 

ack. 

With your wooden or your wire tool 
shave carefully to the real shape of the bird, 
turning the soap constantly to get a smooth 
surface. 

The widest part of the bird comes in 
the upper half of your cake of Ivory. 
Notice that his chest swells out and from 
there he tapers slightly to his feet. 

To finish him, you will need the blade 
end of your wooden tool for the wings, 
bill and the circles around the eyes. Use 
the pointed end for the eyes themselves 
and for the claws. 


Tools You Will Need: 5 

1 pen-knife or paring knife. 

1 orange stick with blade end and pointed 
end (wooden tool). 

1 orange stick with hairpin tied to one end 
and filed sharp (wire tool). 


Cake of Ivory Soap. The laundry size is 
bigger and easier to work with. 


1925, 


rocter & Gamble Co, 


CLASSRINGS&PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 
Samples loaned class offi- 


Se 


ae” lcers. Prices $20 to $8.00 x) 
ea OO feach. “No order for class, society, club 
< emblems too large or too small, Special t\ ); 
designs made on reavest. ~ 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 7737 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Le DEWEB 


Boston 


1 What is the meaning of the 


\ ‘ ry 
| Pad without a Pucker? } 

4 
It means that the Boston is the 
only adjustable garter without 
metal parts on the face of the 
pad to pull it out of shape. 

Lies flat on the leg. 


For quality, comfort and service 
Insist on having Bostons. 


| 
| 
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SOAP 


By MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


We Meet the Wise Old Owl 


1 
| 


FINISHED 
MODEL 


IMPORTANT: Work over a box lid or 
tray and save all your chips and shavings 
for your mother to use in the kitchen, 
laundry or bathroom. This way, you see, 
you can tell her you won’t be wasting any 
Ivory Soap. 

Ivory Soap is good fun to wash with as 
well as to carve with. It’s so white and it 
makes such a thick, bubbly lather. Then, 
of course, it floats in a basin ora bath tub 
as surely as a sailboat. So be sure to use 
it every morning, and before going to the 
table and for your nightly bath. (An Ivory 
bath makes you feel good all over.) 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, 


tincinnati, Ohio 


SOAP 
It Floats 


FILMS---BOYS---FILMS 


Largest and Finest Stock in Country 
MIX---HART---CHAPLIN 
and all the BEST Movie Stars 
Complete Stories of 1000 feet. ONLY $5.00 postpaid. 
SPECIAL 200 foot lengths $1.50 postpaid. Big List 
FREE. We Sell Mazda Globes, too. 


MONARCH FILMS memghis, Fenn. 


eas, 


BETTER 
BUILT FASTEST 


on the water and lowestin price 


Canoes— 

Many 

sties 

including 

non-sinkable sponson. All swift, safe, strong, durable, 
Choice of many beautiful colors. $48 and up. 


—Steady, & 
seaworthy, 
easy to row. 
Exceptionally fast for outboard motor use. $44 and up. 


Outboard 
Motor 
Boats— 


Catal ~ . 
Shows “five models, including World Winner Detroit 
Gold Cup Races. $48 and up. 


Motor 


Boats— 
Handsome 
Greyhound ¢ 5 
of the water. Surprisingly reasonable in price. $200 up, 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mall 
State kind of boat in which you are interested. 
TWO BIG 


WRITE TO 
FACTORIES EITHER ONE 


BROS. BOAT MFG 
co 


412 Ellls Ave. 


1212EIm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS, CORTLAND, N. Y, 
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| A SpaldingRacket | 


|| for Junior Players | 


There is a special Spalding 
racket particularly for young 
players. It is called “Youn 

America” and is made in dif- 
ferent weights from 12 to134 
ounces. Double stringing. 
Moderately priced at $7.50 
Otherrackets $2.50,$3, $3.50 etc. 


No tennis ball has received 
greater approval for durabil- 
ity, resiliency and accuracy 
than the Spalding Unstitch- 
ed Cover, T wo-PiecePlugless 
Ball. It was used in the 1924 
Olympic games. Each 50c. 


Good form and speed can 
be acquired only when all 


accessories are right. 


Spalding-made tennis shoes 
give perfect comfort with- 
out sacrificing s' —or 
even style. Pair $3, $4 etc. 


Spalding Nets, Posts, Reels, 
Markers, Tapes, etc. 


Three New Tennis Books by 
Wm. T. Tilden, 2nd. 
“The Kid’. A tennis lesson. : 

The Club Player. 


Spalding Tennis Annual 


NEW YORK cHicaco f§ 
SAN FRANCISCO | 
$e ——prnmree ———pecr-— 5 


SN 


TENNIS FOR BEGINNERS 


“FINENNIS gives more 
to the boy who plays 
it than any other game. 
Besides providing exer- 
cise, tennis brings much 
more. . . Nowhere 
will you find a better 
analysis of aman’ s char- 
acter than on the tennis 
court.”—From THE Kip 
by Wm. T. Tilden 2d, in 
the Spalding Athletic 
Library series. 


= 
SERVICE 


The correct stand before 
commencing to serve. 


Tennis is a game of 
the whole body. It is 
not merely a question 
of swinging your arms 
and hitting a ball with 


y a racket. It is 
 ) a game of legs, 
arms, body and— 

above all—of brain. 
Do not letyour atten- 
tion wander while prac- 
tising. Forget every- 
thing else. Concentrate. 
Have only one thought 
in mind—tennis. Play 
for everyset with every 
ounce of determination 
inyourbody. Playtowin 
every game in the set, 
every pointin thegame, 
every shot in the point. 


One thing must be 
firmly fixed in 
mind, thatis:do 
not try to “kill” the ball 
every time you hit it. 
Put the ball where 
you want it. 
Putit there correctly 
in good form. 
Put it there carefully. 


BACKHAND DRIVE 
Meeting the Ball 


Notice the flat racket 
face. The stiff wrist and 
hand on top of handle. 
Thebodysidewaystonet, 
weight swinging forward. 


THE VOLLEY 
+ Forehand Volley 


Notice feet ; left foot ad- 
vanced to the ball and 
weight on the shot; the 
wrist below the racket 
head ; eyes watching the 
ball as it comes to you; 
the left hand used asa 
balance. 


After you can do all 
of these things surely, 
put it there fast. 

In other words, never 
hit a tennis ball without 
a definite idea as to how 
and where it is going, 
and what you are try- 
ang to do with it. 

f you have a pro- 
nounced weak- 
rs ness, instead of 
trying to hide 
it in practice, use all 
the time tostrengthen 
it. The only solution 
to any weakness is 
Y, incessant _prac- 

© tice, until it be- 
comesastrength. If you 
cannot make a stroke 
in correct form in prac- 
tice, don’t make itatall. 


Don’t face the net 
when making a stroke. 

Don’t look away from 
the ball. 

Don’t use two hands 
on a racket. 
Don’t quit. 

9 Don’t grouch. 

Don’t lose 
temper. 

Don’t argue. 
Don’t fool; be serious. 
Don’t underestimate 
your opponent. 

Don’t overestimate 
yourself. * 

Don't stand around 
heated after playing. 

Don’t worry if you 
get licked. 


THE VOLLEY 
Backhand Volley 


Notice feet; right ex- 
tended into the shot and 
body sideways to net. 
Flat racket face, wrist 
stiff and below head of 
racket; left arm used as 
balance; eyesontheball. 


your 


THE FOREHAND 
DRIVE 
About to meet the ball, 
Notice the flat racket 
face well away from the 
body and in front of 
the belt buckle. 


Learn the rules.There 
are not many, and they 
are simple, but they 
are important. 

—Advertisement. 
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Pitch to His Weakness! 


(Continued from page 16) 


low, around his knees. If he faces me 
crouching, ag he frequently does, I throw 
him something high and fast. 

If a batter is a free-swinger, a fast in- 
side ball, around his hands, is likely to 
keep his batting average down. Try to 
make a free-swinger bite at bad balls; if 


| you need to fan him, work the corners. 


Don’t try to strike anyone out, by the 
way, unless there’s need for it. Many 
pitchers, particularly young ones, forget 
that they have eight men to help them. 
If you can make a batter hit an easy 
grounder to the shortstop you're a lot bet- 
ter off than if you fanned him, because 
you haven’t tired your arm. Keep your 
arm fresh for emergencies. 

The man who makes the most trouble 


| fora pitcher is the fellow who can tap the 


ball as well as swing on it. Eddie Collins 
of the White Sox does both to perfection. 
Against a pitcher of medium speed he'll 
whack the ball a mile. When I start burn- 
ing them in to him, however, he sets him- 
ra and slaps the ball, often for a safe 

It. 

I've already told you that the secret of 
good pitching is muscular co-ordination— 
every movement, from the time you grip 
the ball, right through the wind-up to the 
instant you release it, ought to be har- 
monious, effortless 
blending. You must 
learn to shorten your 
wind-up and get rid 
of the ball quickly, 
when there are men 
on bases. Many a 
pitcher has lost ball 
games because of an 
unnecessary motion in 
his wind-up. 

Some pitchers throw 
often to first base, 
and arrange compli 
cated signals with the 
first baseman in the hope of catching a 
runner napping. I don’t believe in either 
practice. It’s seldom that you actually 
retire a runner in this way—the only ob- 
ject of throwing is to remind him that 
you're watching him. I simply keep my 
eye on the first baseman, and if he is 
covering I sometimes throw. The catcher 
helps me watch runners on second, and sig- 
nals me when their leads are incautiously 
big. I always try to keep exceptionally 
fast men hugging the base. 

Don’t overlook fielding practice, for if 
a rival team finds you can’t field your po- 
sition they’ll smother you with bunts. 

Always watch a batter for signs that he 
is going to bunt. If, as you release the 
ball, he shortens his-grip on his bat, or in 
some other way reveals his intentions, set 
yourself squarely, or else run toward him. 
This is what we pitchers call “getting the 
break.” 

Some players rely heavily on the bunt, 
and must for that reason be watched eter- 
nally. Archdeacon, third baseman for the 
White Sox, is one of these. Folks call him 
the fastest man in baseball; I guess he is. 
Our club finally had to develop a special 
defense to stop him. We bring all our 
basemen in a full ten feet closer than 
they’d normally stand. 

In his prime, Ty Cobb was a dangerous 
bunter. A left-handed batter, he was on 
the side of the plate nearest first. He’d 
tap the ball where a fielder wasn’t, and 
then streak for the bag. Usually he got 
there. Now Ty, besides being an accom- 
plished bunter, is a skillful place hitter. 
When opposing teams began sending the 
third baseman in Ty would suddenly give 
up the bunting idea and slap the ball past 
him for a clean single. 


LWAYS walk dangerous batters when 

a hit means runs. No use “working 

on them” under such circumstances; your 
team is better off if you take no chances. 
Not long ago Bib-Falk, the big left-hander 
who plays left field for Chicago, faced me 
three times in a close game. Each time the 
Sox had a runner on third and another on 
second. A single’ would therefore have 
brought in two runs. On the other hand, 
first base was open. So three times I pur- 
posely passed this hard hitter. The bleech- 


ers jeered, (the game took place at Chica- 
go) but my strategy was unquestionably 
correct, 

Hooper of the White Sox is another man 
who makes me trouble. He seems to like 
my style of pitching, and to hit balls that 
others — good sluggers, too— can’t hit. 
There's only one way to treat such a bat- 
ter—feed him bad balls. If he wants to 
strike at them, all right. If he doesn’t, 
let him walk. 

Many boys have an idea that lots of 
pitchers throw “bean balls” to scare bat- 
ters. Nowadays very few do. Hitting a 
man, other tham by accident, is unexcus- 
able. 

Usually pitchers are weak hitters. This 
is unfortunate, because pitchers who keep 
up their batting averages often have op- 
portunity to turn defeat into victory. 
There is no reason why a pitcher shouldn’t 
learn to be a hard hitter. Joe Bush is one. 
George Sisler, St. Louis first baseman and 
champion batsman of the American 
League in 1922, used to pitch for the 
University of Michigan club, and broke 
into the big leagues as a pitcher. Babe 
Ruth once pitched for the Boston Red 
Sox, but became an outfielder because his 
team wanted to utilize his terrific batting 
power in every game. 

In the big leagues, 
where the pitcher's 
burden is an unusually 
heavy one, it is some- 
times considered an 
actual disadvantage 
for him to hit. We 
were playing Phila- 
delphia on an_  ex- 
tremely hot afternoon 
iast summer. Rommel, 
Philadelphia's great 
pitcher, came to bat. 
His team was leading 
by two runs. He 
slapped out a sharp grounder, and then re- 
mained idly in the batter's box while our 
infield got the ball to first. 

Doubtless Connie Mack, the shrewd 
manager of the Philadelphia team, fig- 
ured that his club had a safe margin of 
runs. He figured, too, that pitching in 
oppressive weather was hard enough on a 
a pitcher without making him run bases. 
. . . As it happened, we set upon Rommel 
in the ninth for three runs, and won the 
game. But nine times out of ten Rom- 
mel’s strategy would have succeeded. 

Entirely aside from control, and head- 
work, and speed and curves, many pitchers 
deliberately ruin themselves by getting 
into a wrong frame of mind, and staying 
there. Every big leaguer knows of dozens 
of smart, promising men who came up 
from the minors, hung on a while, and 
then dropped back for good, because of a 
swelled head. Modesty—energy—willing- 
ness to take advice—these qualities are 
fundamental in the building of a pitcher. 
My own success is due as much as any- 
thing else to my willingness to follow good 
advice. There’s no place for conceit in 
baseball. Every player, from the lowest 
to the highest, has his bad days, and if 
he gets puffed up about himself he runs 
into a whole lot more of them than the 
modest chap who keeps a-plugging. Don’t 
be afraid to take tips from other players. 
Study the pitchers that you play against, 
and make up your mind you'll learn some 
one thing from each. Depend upon it, 
every opponent has something, big or 
small, to teach you. 

In baseball physical condition means 
everything. Luckily for me, I realized 
that many years ago. The big league 
pace is so severe that unless a man’s body 
is performing in topnotch shape he won't 
long stand the pace. 

My own training rules are simple. First, 
I get lots of sleep. When I’m at home in 
Washington I’m rarely up after 9 o'clock. 
Away from home, and living at hotels, I 
usually retire before 11. I plan on eight 
or nine hours of sleep, always. 

A fellow can’t play ball on a full stom- 
ach. During the baseball season, espec- 
ially in summer, I skip lunch. I eat a late 
breakfast of ham and eggs, or some sort 
of meat, a cereal, and fruit. Then I eat a 
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hearty meal several hours after the game. 

Liquor, dissipation, cigarettes—these are 
death to a ball player. The days when 
the major leagues harbored “fast” livers 
are about over. Nowadays a ball player 
takes his work seriously, gives his best to 
it, and takes care of himself off the field 
for the sake of it. Occasionally you see a 
big leaguer who is addicted to cigarette 
smoking, but he is rather the exception. 
When the club opens spring practice down 
South you can pick out the cigarette 
smokers right off. They're the ones who 
puff the loudest after a 75-yard dash. Cig- 
arette smoking never helped any athlete, 
but it has hurt thousands. 


Simple, these training rules of mine, but 
they have kept me in the big leagues far 
longer than the average player stays. I’m 
starting my nineteenth season and I'm not 
through yet—not for soTie time. Folks ask 
me if my fast ball is slowing up. I tell them 
that while it may not average so fast, 
inning after inning, there are stretches 
when it’s as hard to see as ever. I’m a 
little more tired after I finish a game than 
I used to be, but not a great deal. Not as 
tired as many younger pitchers are, I’m 
told. 

If that is true, it’s because I’ve always 
kept myself in condition, And I always 
intend to. 


Questers of the Desert 


(Continued from page 15) 


we worked. At last only five or six large 
rocks of the pile remained, and Kohena 
and I raising the top one, exposed the top 
of a black hole in the wall of the cave! 
We heaved the rock back, stood staring 
at the hole, the others crowding around 
us, staring too. 

“Tt can’t be a hole extending clear to 
the top!” Corn Woman exclaimed. 

“Why not? Why not?” her man de- 
manded. “Our ancestors were very wise, 
very cunning! They may have built 
here because of this hole, this way of 
escape—” 

“Yes! And then well concealed it! 
Come on, let us learn all about it!” cried 
White Eagle. 

The remaining rocks were so large that 
we could only roll them back. We did 
that, and exposed a yawning hole in the 
wall, two feet and more wide at the base 
and tapering up to a height of about three 
feet, its sides, as far in as we could see, 
of an even roughness. With the agility 
of a youth, Good Duck dove into it and 
disappeared. White Eagle and I knelt at 
each side of it and listened, heard him 
crawling on in the darkness, and then 
heard him no more. Breathlessly we 
waited, only by shakes of our heads reply- 
ing to the anxious and repeated queries 
of the others if we could still hear him 
crawling on. 

And then, after a long time we heard 
him returning. He crawled out and stood 
up, gleaming eyed and smiling, and clap- 
ping hands together, said reverently: “I 
told you that the gods would answer my 
prayers! They sent thé rat to show 
Quehwu the way to this hole! It slants 
up to the top of the cliff, where it is 
concealed by twisted twining feet of 
trees, and earth. The rats have a small 
hole in the earth and looking up through 
it, I saw blue sky. We have only to cut 
away the tree feet and we go free!” 

We stood all of us staring at him as 
he spoke, almost doubting that we heard 
aright, for his news seemed to be too good 
to be true. And before he finished, the 
two women were clasping one another 
close and crying and laughing, women’s 
way of expressing relief. 

Without waiting to hear more, I crept 
into the hole and began to ascend it, 
feeling my way. It was, I suspected—and 
later saw that it really was—a widening 
of the crack that I had noticed in the roof 
of the cavern. I found, too, that the hole 
had been floored, first with large rocks, 
and then a layer of small ones. I went 
up at an angle of perhaps thirty degrees; 
soon saw light ahead and came to the 
tree roots and earth and the little rat 
hole that Good Duck had described. As 
I got out my knife and began cutting 
the green roots and breaking down the 
dead ones, I heard someone coming up, 
and, touching me, White Eagle said: “Be 
careful, clear the hole but don’t go out 
on top; the enemy are about, you know.” 

“As you say,” I answered, and worked 
on, was a long time cutting a large hard 
root, severed it and a few remaining small 
ones, tére down the earth that they had 
supported, and raising head and shoulders 
above the surface, found that I was in a 
thicket of oak brush, so dense that I 
could not see out of it in any direction. 
I saw too that the exit had been en- 
larged by the ancient people of the cavern. 
It had been originally less than a foot 
in width, but they had chipped the soft 


rock with their harder stone tools to a 
width of nearly two and one-half feet; 
and length the same, and, I feel sure, 
had then concealed the hole by timbering 
it and covering the timbers with a thick 
layer of earth. 

We crept down into the cavern and 
told the waiting ones that the way was 
clear for us to leave. Kohena crawled 
up the passage and had a look at the 
brush surrounding the exit, and then the 
women went up. Returning, they whis- 
pered together, and then Corn Woman 
announced that they were going to give 
us a pleasant surprise. They led us into 
the dusky room of a rear house of the 
cavern, and there in a corner of it, upon 
a clean and new-swept place lay about ten 
pounds of fried meat, and beside it was 
an ancient water jar filled to the brim 
with corn meal! 


“There! See the food! Now you all 
shall have a feast!” Red Sun Flower 
told us. 


That was a surprise! We stood silent, 
staring at the food, our mouths watering 
for it. Then Good Duck asked: “Women, 
why did you hide this from us?” 

“Ask no questions. It is there, you are 
to have a good feast, all that you can eat, 
and that is enough for you to know,” 
Corn Woman replied. 

“You, Red Sun Flower! Was it that 
you two intended to kill yourselves, that 
we might last a few days longer?” White 
Eagle faltered. 

“Yes,” she answered simply. And at 
that, those old men opened their arms 
and their women fell into them. It was 
more than Kohena and I could bear; we 
stole out of that ancient room and went 
out to the edge of the cliff, wiping our 
eyes. 


OOKING BACK, after a time, we 
saw White Eagle starting a fire for 
the women, and in due time they called 
to us to come and eat. They set be- 
fore us all the roast dry meat and thin 
corn bread that we could eat, and them- 
selves ate plenty. We talked and laughed, 
and decided to leave the cavern as soon 
as the night became really dark. 

Said Corn Woman, “You men, now that 
we are really to escape from this terrible 
place, you will take the homeward way, 
will you not?” 


“No. We go on south!” Good Duck 
answered. 
“What? After two escapes from the 


enemy along our trail, and then nearly 
starving to death here, you are still 
minded to go on?” 

“Yes! Our escapes are sure proof that 
the gods are with us, and will help us 
again in time of trouble.” 

“You, White Eagle, chief, he will listen 
to you, persuade him to lead us home,” 
the old women pleaded. 

“Yes! Yes! Do that, my man! Oh, 
we fear this south country! Take us 
back to our safe cliff home!” cried Red 
Sun Flower. 

“But I promised to go with him upon 
this sacred quest. He is the one to say 
which way we shall go,” White Eagle 
answered. 

“And that way is on, on into the south 
until either we find the Under World 
entrance, or are satisfied that it is not 
for us to find it,” said Good Duck, and 
that ended the subject. 

Kohena and I went to the edge of the 
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Fox — Onc of the most in- 
telligent and, therefore, 
one of the hardest peststo 
et. Foxes of all kinds 

ave always been per- 
sistent raiders of poul- 
try yards, where they 
make nocturnal visits 
with deadly effectand 
are sly enough to 
make unexpected 
daylight raids. 


cA Savage Would Stop Him 


Slide Action or Bolt Action— 
Savage has the rifle for you 


JF you like a Slide Action—the New Model 25 
Savage .22 caliber repeater is shown below. Notice 
long barrel, pistol grip stock and shape and. placement 
of wide badeere cramping of arm or wrist there. It’s 
sturdy too. Solid breech, solid top—no exposed parts. 


Or maybe you’re strong for a Bolt Action 


The Savage Sporter is the most gun for the money on 
the market. A five-shot repeater made in three different 
calibers — full length stock of selected black walnut— 


W. H. PHIPPS 


bolt half-cocking on opening stroke —full cock on clos- 
oie ae ing —a smooth fast action. And accurate—it has the 
rk same barrel as the famous Savage N.R.A. Target Rifle 
Saka that is used by world famous rifle experts. 
cartridges: Smoother handling, straighter shooting rifles simply 
Rewoe do not exist. Ask about them at your dealer’s. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. No. 220, Utica, N.Y. 
Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 
om oe eh 
The Savage [ savace ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. No.220,Utica. N. Y. 
Sporter Send your new complete firearms and ammunition catalogue to 1 
Retail Price ! 
23-A 2Cdl. satan = = 
23-B. 25/20 Cal. | 
$23.50 Street = | 
23-C, 32/20Cal. 
i City. Stat J 
P OYS:!AIRPLANE-RADIO 
> vanrenten: Somos PLA NS Sicpased, “adios, vite, 
: at home to mount birds, anl-= | hems for cocc NOW Mela ee Doe Te ese. 
‘aa mplets cane Ranbyan cole Big, Model and Radio’ Catalog, Sets. postpaid 


137 Knickerbocker Ave™, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Peseta Peter 
riers th woe 

" . vestigate, Write for Free s 
tern School of Taxidermy JOSS, Elwood Bldg., Omaha. Neb, 


$91.20 Puts YOU 


DOWN in this 
KENNEBEC CANOE 


“‘Maine Guide's Model” 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


side of two Meectsall its for entrance to college! 
oe Sa OM Ret 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
H52 _Drexol Ave. & 58th St. ©) AS1924 CHICAGO) 


this simpli 
dhs implies 


+ ae tt sb TBE EN WA DUTY eB Sp erento oe = 
CARLETON CANOES are wonderfully 
light. They are beautifully balanced, fast 
and surprisingly easy to handle. And Carleton 
Canoes are unusually reasonable in price. 
Send for our new illustrated catalog. It gives 
f today. Tum C ‘Cae 
your free cop y. Tue Carterton Canoz 
Co., 85 First , Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


CARON 


For your summer trip, you'll like this stout, 
rugged canoe, built to meet the exacting 
requirements of Maine guides. Used by hun- 
dreds of guides, fishermen, hunters and trap- 
pers. Stems are of tough white oak, ribs of 
selected Maine cedar. Without peer for 
shooting rapids and long trips in rough wat- 
ers. Also rowboats. WRITE TODAY for 
CATALOG IN COLORS. Mention dealer. 


KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO. 


Dept. E3. WATERVILLE, MAINE 


prices and complete information. 
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BOYS—Vacation is coming 


Plan your summer fun now by getting an 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLE 


PLAN your summer fun 
now—your trips, camp- 
ing parties, vacation tours. 
Make this an “Iver John- 
son summer ”’—have loads 
of healthful fun in the 
out-of-doors. 


Dad knows the Iver 
Johnson Bicycle. He rode 
one himself. No trouble 
to convince him the Iver 
Johnson is the bicycle 
for you. 


The Juvenile Models 
(drop-bar) embody exactly the same 
features of superior construction as the 
famous Iver Johnson Bicycles for adults. 


High carbon seamless steel tubing; 
drop-forged parts; two-piece crank set; 
two-point ball bearings, reducing fric- 
tion; five coats of enamel, hand rubbed, 
and all nickel plating over copper. 


Colors: Ivory Black, Iver Johnson 
Blue, and Maroon; best guaranteed 
equipment. 


Interesting Bicycle Booklet 
“oe B”’—FREE 


Full of just the information you want 
before buying a bicycle. It illustrates 
and describes the various Iver Johnson 
models for boys and girls, as well as 


ZIP-ZIP 


f Munting, Fishing, Camping or 
f/ Scouting, wherever you go, boys, 
Y you will need a Zip-Zip shooter. 
Y Thousands of boys are made bappy 
/ with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
with plenty of pep and force. If your 


order from us, Zip-Zip shooter | 
complete 35c or three 
for 61.00 prepaid. 
Send stamps, coin 
or money order. 
é Dept. 87 a 
Automatic Rubber Co. - - Columbia, S.C. 


Earn This Baseball 
Glove 


BASEMAN’S MITT, Premium No. 227 


This mitt is a fine value, good workmanship 
throughout and is made by the Thomas E. Wil- 


son Company, one of the largest manufacturers 
of sporting goods in the United States. This 
mitt is well shaped and is made of good wear- 
ing black leather, has fingers on the back and is 
laced around the edge so that the padding may 
easily be adjusted. Mitt is well broken in, has 
a deep pocket that enables you to hold a thrown 
ball securcly. 

Sent postpaid to AMERICAN BOY subscrib- 
ers for one new yearly subscription and 35 cents; 
or sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.25. 


The subscription price of THE AMERICAN 
BOY is $2.00 per year. Premiums are given 
only to subscribers for getting brand- new year- 
ly subscriptions. They are never given for re- 
newals. A subscription sold to another mem- 
ber of your own household does not count to- 
ward a premium. Send the name and address of 
each new subscriber with a remittance of $2.00 
for each subscription. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 
550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


dealer happens not to have them | 


for men and women—also Velocipedes 
for little children. Mail the coupon or 
a postcard. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
18 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
18 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please send me free and at 
once a copy of your Bicycle catalog ‘‘B.”’ 


SKATES 


with the self-contained 
i. ball bearing wheels, the 
truss frame construction 
‘and the ‘“‘rocking-chair”’ 
movement are— 
“Young America’s 
First Choice” 
KoKoMo Stamped Metal 
Co., Kokomo, Indiana 
- 


—. 


| Ask your ' 
scaled Steel Tréad 

hear ene Rubber 

| RED DIsc. Tires 


:. Cornetists--Saxophonists 


PLAY RIGHT and PLAY FAsy 
Get Free Pointers. Name Instrument 
Virtuoso Music School 
Dept. L Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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| Johnny Stevens wears a broad smile these days! 

And no wonder! When his dad bought him an Indian 
| “bike” last summer, Johnny t a bright idea. 
became errand boy at The Ideal Market and soon made 
enough money to pay back his dad and to begin saving 
for himself, 


Johnny's back at school now—and besides his bike | 


he’s gota nifty balance in the bank, Can you blame 
him for being happy? 

Visit your nearest Indian dealer now for a free 
| demonstration or write direct to ua for illustrated 
| Indian Bicycle booklet. Indian Motocycle Com- 
| pany, Dept. KB5, Springfield, Mass. 


G; ij B ° ? 
| 
| 
IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 
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He | 


| (Continued from page 55) 

| cliff and sat down, looking long and close- 
ly at the timber and brush below, but 
could see no least sign that Apaches 
were down there, watching us, debating 
how many days must pass before they 
would be able with safety to climb up in- 
to the cavern and torture and kill us. 
We believed that when we failed to ap- 
pear and sit upon watch, they would 
wait for another day, two, perhaps, and 
then build a ladder and come up. 

“Yes!” I said. “And they will come up 
in the night, sneak in here, feeling their 
way, listening and, hearing no sound of 
us, wait for the morning light. How I 
would like to see their faces when they 
find the passageway back there, and learn 
that we have flown!” 

“And after all that’ we have done to 
them! Oh, what heavy hearts they will 
| have! Ha-ha-ha!” Kohena laughed. 

Night came at last, and one by one we 

entered the passageway and crept up it, 

and out of it into the oak brush. Then, 

White Eagle leading, we forced our way 
| slowly and noiselessly through it to fairly 
open going, and went east across a wide 
plateau, and over a ridge, and then turned 
south, walking as fast as was possible in 
the dark night. When morning came I 
felt sure that we were all of twenty miles 
from the cavern in which we had come so 
near to the end of our trail. I shivered 
when I thought of it. And all through the 
night I had been thinking much of the 
really miraculous way in which we had 
made our escape. Was Good Duck right 
in his assertion that, through his prayers, 
the gods had caused the rat to come down 
for me to see, and so show us the way 
to escape? 

Do not blame me, you who read this, 
| for so thinking. Only a boy, for nearly 
three years I had lived with the Hopitu, 
steadily acquiring their way of life, and 
inevitably absorbing their beliefs. 

We had come to a halt on top of an 
oak ridge. Late in the afternoon, num- 
bers of the little whitetail deer began to 
browse all around us, and one came so 
close that, from where we were sitting 


| watching it, White Eagle dropped it with 


his bow and arrow. We carefully butch- 
| ered it, taking all of the meat; so once 

more had plenty of food. 

Night came, and, painfully thirsty, we 
struck west to the river and drank, turned 
back east of it for a mile or more and 
went on south, munching the very last 
of our dry food. For three following 
days we traversed the roughest, worst 
canyon country that I had ever seen. On 
the fourth day of that terrible going, at 
noon we looked from a high cliff south 
upon a beautiful open valley in which our 
river met another one coming down from 
the east, a river so large that Good Duck 
declared that it must be the Red Earth 
River of his far back ancestors, the river 
that they had lived upon for countless 
years after they had come up from Under 
World. It was, of course, the Gila River, 
which I had heard Weaver speak of more 
than once. 

“We will take chances, and go down 
there to the joining place of the two 
rivers, for I can’t rest until I see the 
place,” said Good Duck. “As the tale of 
their movements has come down to us, 
our Water House ancestors built their 
last village on the Red Earth River, near 
the mouth of the river that they later 
followed up and built upon, this. river 

| that we have been following. Come! Let 
| us see if we can find down there, the ruins 
of a village.” 

A walk of a mile brought us to the 
junction of the two streams. There were 
no ruins right at the forks, but a little 
way farther down, we found the desolate 
fallen walls and heaps of earth of a vil- 
lage that must have comprised at least 
sixty houses of one and two stories. 

“This must be it, the last village that 
our fathers built upon this river,” Good 
Duck cried, and hurried from mound to 
mound and along lines of fallen wall, 
picking up-fragments of pottery and-ex- 
amining them.* 

“If you are looking for rain cloud 
paintings, here. they are,” White Eagle 
| told him, and held up a large fragment 
of a red ja upon which the step-like 
symbol was neatly painted with glossy 
| black pigment. 
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The old man seized and carefully ex- 
amined it. “Yes, one of our far back 
mothers made the jar of which this is a 
fragment, and painted it with the sacred 
rain sign. Yes, here our ancestors made 
their last stop upon this Red Earth 
River.” 


E TRAVELED for a number of 

nights down through a wide flat 
valley, rimmed on either side with low, 
rocky, brush-patched mountains. 

Ahead, we saw that the mountains were 
gradually closing in upon the river, and 
knew that we were to have more rough 
traveling in following its course. Early 
one night we followed it into a canyon 
that rapidly narrowed and deepened. The 
heat had been bad enough in the valley 
above, but here among the scantily 
brushed rocks it was terrible; the air fair- 
ly quivered with it; we gasped for breath: 
perspiration oozed from us and our throats 
became parched and rough. Five times 
we headed side canyons and turned in to 
the edge of the river canyon, only to find 
that we could not descend the wall. 

The sun was low when we rounded the 
cut walled head of a sixth side canyon 
and again turned toward the main canyon, 
and then, overcome by the heat and by 
thirst, Corn Woman fainted, and remained 
unconscious for some little time. When 
she “came back to life,” as Good Duck 
described her return to consciousness, she 
was too weak to walk; so, by turns, 
Kohena and I carried her. Reeling and 
stumbling down the rocky way, we ‘at 
last came again to the river canyon, and 
White Eagle, in .the lead, turned and 
hoarsely cried back to us: “We survive! 
We survive! I can see a way for us to go 
down to the water!” 

At the rim of the canyon there was a 
sheer drop of about fifteen feet to a 
narrow shelf, and from it the descent 
could be made in sloping breaks in the 
succeeding shelves. Kohena and I hunted 
about and found a long, slender, dead 
and dry fallen oak tree, which we lowered 
butt first to the shelf, and then one by 
one descended it, the sight of the water 
below giving Corn Woman strength to go 
down it without assistance. Stumbling 
and sometimes sliding down the rest of the 
way, we at last arrived at the edge of the 
river and drank. Only a little at first. Corn 
Woman, half delirious, we had to seize 
and hold to prevent her drinking all that 
she wanted at once, and killing herself. 
As the shadows of night began to steal 
down into the deep cut, we built a small 
fire and had a good meal of broiled meat, 
and were ourselves once more. We re- 
mained right there until morning, and 
then went on down the canyon. 

We had traveled but a little way when 
we discovered a number of houses in a 
long, deep cliff cave on our right, and 
had no difficulty in ascending the ancient 
and deep worn trail leading up into the 
place. Here, too, there was every evi- 
dence that the ancient cliff dwellers had 
deliberately abandoned the homes that 
they had built with long and arduous toil. 
The houses were bare of all articles of 
use and adornment, save the huge water 
jars, and a few small ollas and dishes. 
Some of these latter, to Good Duck’s 
great satisfaction, were painted with rain 
clouds and other symbols of his Water 
House clan. In the front center of the 
place was a round kiva, and the old man 
declared that he must pass the night in it, 
and pray the gods for a revealing vision, 
and for success in our quest of the pas- 
sageway to Under World. We there- 
fore went back down to the river and 
made camp. 

Later in the day, when we went back 
up and into the kiva, there to remain un- 
til morning, Kohena and I went up too, 
to explore thoroughly the great cavern 
and its buildings. We made one very in- 
teresting find: 

In the rear wall of the ground floor 
room of the southermost house was an 
aperture about four feet high afid three 
wide, that had been sealed with squared 
stones laid in clay mortar. I proposed 
that we remove the stones and learn what 
had been hidden behind* them. But 
Kohena strongly objected: “It is not for 
us to learn the secrets of our sacred an- 
cestors!” he declared. 

“There can be no harm to them, and it 
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may be of value to us, to know what is 
in that back room,” said I 

“It is, of course, nothing but a granary. 
You would but waste your time by open- 
ing it.” : 

“The granaries of the other houses are 
not sealed. This is more than a granary, 
and I am going to know what it con- 
tains,” I replied. 

“Then you will alone remove those 
stones. Myself, I dare not so much as 
touch them. Oh, brother! Please, please 
do not undo the work of our sacred 
fathers!” 

“T have to know what is behind that 
sealed wall,” I said. 

“I wish that you would let the place 
remain sealed. ‘ But you will have your 
way about it. Well, I have nothing more 
to say,” he resignedly replied. 

I went down to the foot of the cliff 
and cut and sharpened a stout, dry oak 
stick, and attacked the squared stones 
with it. The clay mortar with which they 
were laid was almost as hard as cement, 
and I had to gouge and pry it for some 
time before I succeeded in loosening and 
removing the first stone. The rest was 
easy; one by one I tore out the remain- 
ing blocks, and then stepped into a cham- 
ber about ten feet long and eight feet 
wide, stone walled, the ceiling supported 
by large round oak beams being the floor 
of the upper story of the house. 

As my eyes became accustomed to the 
half-dark of the place, I discerned a long 
object, like a well wrapped human form, 
upon the floor at the west end. I went 
to it and knelt, laid a hand upon it, and 
lo! the leather wrapping, and _ inner 
wrappings of woven cloth, crumbled into 
dust and exposed a skeleton, that of a 
man apparently, as a bow and a number 
of flint pointed arrows lay beside it. I 
called to Kohena to come in and see 
what I had found. 

“What is it?” he querulously asked. 

“Come in and see for yourself.” 

With hesitating steps he came into the 
opening, came inside and saw the skele- 
ton. “The bones of one who lived here!” 
he exclaimed. “And you have torn open 
this sacred chamber of the dead. Come 
away at once!” And with a couple of 
leaps he was outside, and running toward 
the rim of the cavern. 


ITH my fingers I raked about in 

the disintegrated wrappings of the 
cliff dweller, and beside his right wrist 
bones found a carved and lifelike shell 
turtle, pierced with a small hole. It had 
doubtless been a pendant of a bracelet, 
and to me was an interesting find, for the 
turtle—water-dweller—was one of the sac- 
red creatures of the Water House clan of 
the Hopitu; they prayed to it, begged it 
to do all in its power to bring rain to 
their plantings of corn. I put the carving 
in ‘my pouch. 

And then I noticed, set against the wall 
on each side of the head of the skeleton, 
four dust-covered food bowls, and one by 
one I cleaned them, and found that two 
were decorated with symbols of the rain 
clouds and the winds, proof indisputable 
that the dwellers here had been ancestors 
of the Water House clan of the Hopitu. 
And how long ago! Tightly sealed though 
this chamber of the dead had been, its 
walls and ceiling and floor and all within 
it were coated with thin gray dust, the 
accumulation of air dust down through 
centuries and centuries of time. With a 
last look around, and at the ancient skele- 
ton, I went out across the cavern and 
found Kohena waiting for me at the head 
of the trail. I could hear Good Duck, in 
the near kiva, praying. 

“The old man there, and the others, 
must not know what you have done. Oh, 
you should not, should not, should not 
have broken into that place of our sacred 
dead!” Kohena said to me. 

“You had nothing to do with it. Upon 
me alone rest the consequences,” I re- 
plied, and led down the trail to’ White 
Eagle and the 
women, resting be- 
side the river. 

Returning to us 
at dawn, Good 
Duck said that, al- 
though he had had 
no visions in regard 
to that we sought, 


the entrance to the Under World, he 
had seen, and seen plainly, our home 
upon the desert cliff, Oraibi, and that, 
he was sure, meant that, whether or 
no we were to find the entrance, we 


anyhow would survive the dangers of | 


our long trail, and in time return to 
our village. 

As we went on down the river, the can- 
yon gradually widened, its cliffs merged 
into steep slopes, and, three days from the 
time we left the cliff dwelling we were 
traversing a wide valley through which the 
river flowed. On the right were low bar- 
ren mountains; to the south, set in an 
apparently endless desert were in sight the 
sharp and jagged peaks of a few buttes of 
tremendous height. As I later learned, 
the mountains on our right—the north— 
were the Superstitions, and those to the 
south, un-named buttes along the border 
of Old Mexico. 

When we passed the huge green, fluted 
and spined trunks of the giant cacti with 
their clumsy limbs, studding the floor of 
the canyon and the barren mountain 
sides, Good Duck shouted: “There they 
are! The tree cacti of our ancestors’ Red 
Earth Country! We are surely upon the 
right trail to it!” 

We came upon the standing and fallen 
walls of once large houses of one and two 
stories, and Good Duck declared that we 
were at last in the ancient Red Earth 
country of the Water House clan, and 
could not now be very far from the en- 
trance to Under World. And sure enough, 
the soil of the valley did have a slightly 
reddish tinge. That the houses had been 
the homes of the ancestors of the Water 
House clan, was proven by the rain cloud 
decorated fragments of pottery strewing 
the ground. I noticed that there had been 
no defensive walls inclosing the buildings. 
A wide, high banked canal ran from the 
river past the buildings and out upon the 
wide valley below them. ‘ 

After thoroughly examining the place, 
we started on down the valley, and had 
gone no more than two hundred yards 
from the ruins when, shrilly yelling, a 
band of shock-headed, half-naked Indians 
suddenly burst from a large cottonwood 
and willow grove bordering the river a 
hundred yards to our right and ran out 
to attack us. The women cried out to 
me to save them; the old men and 
Kohena hurriedly drew their bows and 
strung them, and reached for their arrows. 
I fired at one of the enemy and he 
dropped his bow, flung up his arms and 
pitched forward into a patch of grease- 
wood brush. I fired at another man three 
times, and as fast as I could work the 
lever of my rifle, and failed to hit him, 
but at the third shot, the enemy, every 
man of them, suddenly dropped down 
into the brush and out of our sight, and 
we heard one of them, their leader no 
doubt, shout out something in harsh and 
gutteral voice. 

“Apaches! Like snakes, concealed by 
the brush, they are crawling out to arrow 
us!” cried White Eagle. 

“Back to those ancient ruins. There 
only can we defend ourselves! Run, you 
women, run!” Good Duck shouted, not 
seeing that the two were already head- 
ing toward the place as fast as their legs 
could carry them. We followed, kept 
behind them, Kohena and I frequently 
stopping and looking back. At our third 
stop we saw that five or six of the enemy 
had sprung up and were running after us. 
I fired twice at them, missing both times, 
and at the second shot they dropped back 
into the brush. We soon made the ruins, 
and took refuge in a small house whose 
crumbling walls were from five or six 
feet to about eight feet in height. Within 
were large fragments of the walls; we 
hurriedly filled up the doorway with them, 
and made piles of them here and there 
upon which to stand and look out over the 
walls. 

“Yes, here is a trap from which we 
never can escape. 
Right here ends our 
trail,” I said to my- 
self, 


(To be concluded in 
the June number of 
Tue AMERICAN 
Boy.) 


This picture came from 
out the frozen north. 
Taken by the MacMillan 
Arctic Expedition. 


Eskimos agree 


with boys— 


Theylike Beech-Nut 


Candies 


AST time the MacMillan Arctic Expedition set out 


Nut eats. 
wrote us. 


Chewing m. 


Blades flashing 
No. I shot suddenly ahead 


Banc! They’re off. . . . Around the 


bend they come. Well-developed 
muscles whip the water into foam. 
Look! . . . Jimmie and Bob are ahead. 
But wait, Buck and “Hefty” Thomas 
are crawling up in No. 1. 

Those fellows certainly handle that 
“Old Town Canoe” like a couple of 
Indian braves. There they go—win- 
ners by a full length. 


Canoe racing is a thrilling sport. If 
you want a speedy light canoe—one 
which will flash over the water in 
obedience to your paddle, get an “Old 
Town.” “Old Town Canoes” are 


for the far north, they took along alot of Beech- 
Below you’ll find what these explorers 


“Enclosed find a couple of pictures of the Eskimos 
enjoying your candies. We just want you to know that 
your candy and chewing gum kept in fine condition 
throughout our stayin the Arctic.” 

We liked that letter and we got a real thrill out of the 
pictures. We’re glad that the Eskimo lady — whose 
photo we show here—did enjoy Beech-Nut Candies. 
There certainly is a bond between boys and Eskimos. 
They love the pure and delicious taste of Beech-Nut 
Fruit Drops, Beech-Nut Mints and Beech-Nut 


Many different flavors—and all 


wonderful. You'll see them where you buy your 
candy. A package is only a nickel. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


FRUIT DROPS 


in UNISON 


fashioned after real Indian models. 
No one has ever surpassed the red man 
in building swift, graceful canoes. 

“Old Town” master builders have 
kept the original Indian lines but have 
built a far stronger and better canoe. 
“Old Town Canoes” last for years. 
They are low in price too, $64 up. 
From dealer or factory. 

* * & # 


The 1925 catalog shows all models 
in full colors, It is free. Write for 
your copy today. Op Town Canoe 
Co., 1595 Middle Street, Old Town, 
Maine, U.S. A. 
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Rivals the beauty of 


4 the Scarlet Tanager 
i sees: Rte 


These 4 crack train dispatchers say: 


“It’s Worth 
Twice as Much 
in the Hand as it 
Costs in 

the Show-case”’ 


and they’ve written with 
the Duofold 8 hours a day for 
about two years \ 


“y \ JE FOUR dispatchers 
work 8 hoursa day, 6 
days a week and are all own- 
ers of the Duofold pen,” writes 
Fred P. Reynolds, one of the 
four dispatchers at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., who help keep the fast 
trains moving on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

“Our Duofolds all write like 
new although we have written 
with them continually for 
about two years.” 

Let idle folks putter with 
pens that fail in the crisis, but 
as for the man and boy or the 
woman and girl who work 
against the clock, and a little 
ahead of it—give them this 
super-smooth 25-year point 
and hand-balanced grip that 
has a speedy gait on paper and 
inspires writing. 

Step in to the nearest pen 
counter today and put your 
writing on even terms with 
the best. 


THE PARKER PEN CO. 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
Parker Duofold Pencils match the 
Duofold Pen, $3.50; Over-size, $4 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO 

ANCISCO, TO! 


er Uri 


SAN FR. RONTO, LONDON 
X 
Lady Duofold 
$s 
With for 
chate! 
Duofold Jr. 
$5 
we Fl 
Red and Black 
Color bi mn 
NGfa.Pat-Oftice 
iro 


Parker 


D 


With The § 2§ Year Point 


oeER Size 


Lady Duofold $5 
With ring for chatelaine 


Duofold Jr. $5 


Same except for size 
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American Boy Cartoon Contest 


DOOR “OUT OF 
TOWN THLE mon’, 


Cleve- 


+: Lye 


Third Prize—Carl Larsen (19), 
land, Ohio. 


Dirgo (15), 


Special Prize—Raymond 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


“Are you laughing at me?” demanded 
the irate Professor of his class. 

“No,” came the answer in chorus. 

“Well,” insisted the Professor, “what 
else is there in the room to laugh at?” 


at 4 


ts ~« 
GARR, J. 


A} 
iA! | 
pt 


Special Prize—C. O. Barr (16), Harrisburg, 


Pa. 


Special Prize—C. L. McCann (19), Lakewood, 0. 


“Only when I try to spell it.” 


Iver have any trouble with dyspepsia?” 


Lawson 


Second Prize—C. A. 
(16), Warren, Pa. 


Naylor—‘Paul, I heard some- 
thing nice about you to-day.” 

Paul—‘Did you?” 

Naylor—“Yes, a friend of ours 
said you looked a little like me.” 
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First Prize—Kenneth 


Ind. 


Tornow, Indianapolis, 


Nervous Woman—‘“Boy, come off that ice, 


Here Are the Cartoon 
Contest Winners 
CARTOONS by the dozen and the hundred 


—every mail brought ‘em in. They lived 
up to directions for the March contest, too— 
iene funny enough to make a dog laugh! 
Pluto, the office dog, got so much fun out of 
the cartoons that didn’t win prizes that we 
didn’t dare to show him the top-notchers for 
fear he'd go into hysterics. The judges had a 
hard time, between snickers and chuckles, to 
pick out the best; but at last they decided, and 
here they are. Now it’s your turn to laugh. 

Because there were so many corking good 
cartoons, we've awarded Honorable Mentions 
to Berk Anthony (16), Los Angeles, Cal.; 
William Ballentine, Jr: (14), Millvale, Pa.; 
Thornton M. Bogert (18), Patterson, N. J.; 
Melvin Butcher (14), Kearney, Nebr.; Henry 
Chiara (19), Cleveland, Ohio; Chase Orsig 
(15), Ennis, Tex.; Hardy Gramatky (17), 
Wilmar, Cal.; Fred R. Meinke, (20), Earl- 
ville, Ill.;. Oscar Ogg (16), Dodge City, 
Kans.; Jud Ringer (20), Seattle, Wash.; B. 
F. Woxtowicz (16), New York City. 
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Your Best Fish Story 


“DY that time,” the ancient angler 
was saying, “my hook was worn 
clean off my line, and the air was 
gettin’ overheated by the friction I 
made whippin’ my rod back and 
forth. Them nineteen-pound trout 
was a-clutterin’ up the bottom of my 
boat, and one big dog-fish I’d landed 
kept a-barkin’ and snappin’ at my 
leg. Still they went on bitin’, even 
if I didn’t have hook or bait—I didn’t 
know why. . And then, all of a sud- 
den, I saw a grinnin’ big sucker sit- 
tin’ there on bottom, a-baitin’ my 
line with eels as fast as I threw it 
in— 
You don’t believe it? Never mind, 
it’s our story, and we'll stick to it. 
(Continued “on op- 
posite page.) 


it isn’t safe.” 
Urchin on Bank—“That ain’t fair, missis. I 
bet him a nickel he’d fall in.” 


ih 
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Special Prize—Norman Shadley 


(15), Caro, Mich. 


A Chinese newspaper contains - 
this letter from an applicant for 
work : 

“Sir—I am Wang. . I can 
drive a typewriter with good noise 
and my English is great. . . . My 
last job has left itself from me, for 
the good reason that the large man 
has dead. It was on account of no 
fault of mine. So, honorable sirs, 
what about it? If I can be of big 
use to you, I will arrive on some 
date that you should guess.” 


SAY,WHEN'S ME 
By SENTENCE UP? IM 
| GETTIN KINDA 
: Soccy" 
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Special Prize—Robert Lobser (15), Cleveland, O. 


California Exchange—‘John Horton, charged with vagrancy, 
was sentenced to ten days in the county pail.” 
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Your local Reach | 
dealgr can supply an 
exact duplicate of 
chis mite we 
make for 
Lod Blue. 


| 


Reach Gloves 
and Mitts Travel 
in Fast Company! 


BEUE: Speaker, Hauser, Perkins, 
Myatt—we could reel off name after 
name of the giants of the diamond who 
season after season do their stuff with 
Reach equipment. Since baseball was 
oung in the sixties, the Reach name has 
fae known as a guarantee of quality 
and service among the mighty men of 
the diamond. 
When you play the game don't handi- 
cap yourself with inferior equipment, 
Use the glovesand mitts 
that are making history 
on the big circuits. Your 
local Reach dealer can 
supply you, and he has 


Reach golf and tennis 
goods as well. 


A. J. REACH 
COMPANY 
World’s Foremost Makers 
of Quality Athletic Goods 
Tulip and Palmer 
Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
Brantford, Ont., Can. 


Pacific Coast 
Representative 
Phil B. Bekeart 
Company 
San Francisco 


Ask your dealer 
for our latest 
catalog—or 
write us. | 
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ATHLETIC GOODS 


If You Want a Dog Different from 
Ordinary Dogs, Buy an 


OORANG AIREDALE 


ESPECIALLY DEVELOPED for the all-round 

purposes of home-guard, automobile-companion, 
child’s playmate, woman’s protector and man’s pal; 
a natural watch-dog that never bites at the wrong 
time; kind, gentle and obedient until aroused, but 
will then fight anything from burglar to mountain 
lion; a hunter, killer and retriever of wild game 
equal to hound, bird-dog and spaniel combined; on 
farm and ranch drives cattle, horses and sheep like 
a shepherd in addition to acting as fire-alarm and 
police against thieves and marauders. Shipments 
made to all parts of America with a guarantee of 
satisfaction and safe delivery. Choice selection 
two months old male puppies twenty-five do!lars 
each, second selection twenty dollars each. Order 
from this ad or send ten cents to cover postage on 
descriptive catalogue. 


OORANG KENNELS 


Box 25 LA RUE, OHIO | | 


Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 


Write f: ial Vik 
lor sper ists of famous 


% nite Collies. Weare 


Intelligent, handsome, glo- 
rious in their health and 


Strongheart 


Police “Strongheart, oe 
Dogs New Brunswick, - N.J. 


for us. We buy all Vee eases _ Bi 
its—largedemand—eas: e 
Pan rais 
lars and 


try orrabbits. Par- 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 31 U6 Grand Ave., 


BIG MONE 


daily easy. Write 
AMERICAN MONOGR. 


AND FAST SALES. Every Owner 
Buys Gold Initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders 
for particulars and free samples. 

CO. Dept, 194, East Orange, N. J. 


(Continued from page 58) 

What we want you to do in the Fish 
Story Contest is tell us your own—the 
biggest, best, scaliest fish story you ever 
heard. Make it true if you want to; it 
doesn’t have to be. We suspect that most 
likely it won’t be! What we want is the 
world’s greatest collection of yarns about 
the fish you or your pal, or your uncle’s 
cousin’s brother-in-law, caught. 

And be careful about stretching your 
shoulders out of joint describing the 
length of the fish! 

The best part of this contest will be the 
prizes. First prize is the finest fishing rod 
you ever saw—split bamboo, silk wound, 
balanced like a feather. It’s made by Mr. 
Harry D. Hobson, father of two Ament- 
can Boy readers in Oregon—we envy the 
boy who wins it. Mr. Hobson made it 
just for this contest, and it’s valued at 
$65. Second prize will be a pretty little 
stecl casting roed—another dandy for any 


boy. Third prize—a top-notch tackle box 
for your hooks and lines, lures and flies. 
And special prizes will be pup-tents—the 
comfortable, rain-proof little shelters that 
are just right for two fellows on a week- 
end fishing trip or hike. 

Want one of those prizes? Here’s what 
you have to do: 

Tell your best fish story in less than 
250 words, if possible. 

Write legibly in ink or typewriter on 
one side of the paper. 

Be sure your name, age and address are 
plainly written at the top of the first 
sheet. 

Mail your story in time to reach the 
Fish Story Editor, Tue American Boy, 
550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich., by 
May 16. Prize winning stories will appear 
in the July number. 

The contest is open to AMERICAN Boy 
readers less than twenty-one years old 


An Outdoor Cross Word Puzzle 


If you're a follower of 38 horizontal, 
you'll perhaps set out to get 31 horizontal. 
Similarly, if you're ever in any 9 vertical, 
you're likely to run up against a mosquito 
who’s an Al 51 vertical. Lots of combina- 
tions in this puzzle—see if 1, 61 and 65 
horizontal don’t fit together, as well as 
66, 22 and 28 horizontal. Fellows who like 
sports will find some of their favorite 
words here, too. 


Horizontal 

1. Wooden frame which floats, 
5. One starts a camp fire. 
9. What you do with the 

you're hungry. 

13. Tracts of the earth's surface. 

15. In addition. 

16. Girl's name—rhymes with Ora. 

17. They wriggle along and have few friends. 
18. Gloomy. . 
19. Spooky. 

20. Has been, 

22. A spring month. 

Even; a contraction. 

24. New friends of the barber. 

26. Wrong-doing. 

Where lots of you earn spending money. 
31. Fishermen of Europe catch this fellow. 
33. Set your trap here for Mr. Pocket 

Gopher, 

34. Properly cooked. 

36. When you say it you mean yourself. 
87. Pertaining to son or daughter. 

38. A famous fisherman. 

39. Left end. (In football). 

40. To stand still. 

42. Having a taste similar to vinegar's. 
43. In. 

45. Particular. 


“eats” when 


48. How some girls would spell a= spring 
month. 

50. What collectors seek. 

51. A big snake. 

53. Used in many games, including golf. 


Z A plant, the bitter vetch. 

56. Throw: this goes with both 53 words. 
To be plentiful. 

A club of prominent men, 


60. Shabby. 

61. What oarsmen do. 
63. Measured. 
Otherwise. 
The ocean is 
66. A flower. 


full of it. 


Vertical 


To demolish. 
Wild buffalo 
Dreaded. 
Goat-like animal of Tibet. 
Preposition. 
In the direction of. 
Company. (Abbr.) 
Collections of tents. 
Title page hand-lettered in red. 
11. Old-fashioned spelling of dialectic word 
meaning “spider.” 
12. Earthy, crumbling clay deposit. 
14. Observe. 
16. African worm that infests the eye. 
20. Telegraph. 
21. A means of 
winter, 
24. Rides at full speed. 
5. A very small humming bird. 
7. A gun every boy yearns to possess. 
8. Animals something like sheep. 
29. <A slow-moving person, 
30, Canvas shelters. 
32. To wither. 
33. Belonging to him. 
35. Old times. 
36. An extinet bird of New 
11. Peter's nickname. 
42. Points. 
44. Circles of light around the sun or moon. 
16. A vegetable boys like to eat raw. 
17. Another vegetable, good roasted in hot 
ashes. 
48. This girl’s name rhymes with fable. 
‘9. To avoid slyly. 


of India. 


Peer epee 


transportation used in 


Zealand. 


51. One who bites; may be a mosquito or a 
dog. 

52. Areas of land. 

53. Low. 

54. A downward bend in a timber. 

56. A Pomeranian dog. 

57. Dr. Jekyll’s baser self. 

61. Egyptian deity. 


62, You and I, 
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If You Can 


Hum a Tune 
Send for this 


If you can hum a tune you can now learn 
to play a musical instrument quickly and 
bring you. You are always popular and 
sure of a good time. And there is no 
. 
Learning to Play Made Easy 
r We now furnish without 
Give Wurlitzer instrument a 
Special Scholarship in a 
taught thousands to play by a special home study 
method. Many of its graduates are successful pro- 
pleasure or for profit, choose your favorite instrument 
and send for this New Offer now! Use the coupon below. 
You may have any Wurlitzer instrument for a 
week’s free trial in yourown home. No obliga- 
monthly sums —a few cents a day will pay 
for your instrument. 
Illustrates and d ibes every 
known musical tnatroment <= more 
shown in full colors. Special offera 
on complete outfits. .All genuine 


easily. Think of the pleasure music will 
easier way to earn money. 
extra cost with every 
prowess d famous school of music. This school has 
0% 
fessional musicians. | Whether you wish to play for 
Free Trial—Easy Payments 
tion to buy. Payments are arran in small 
7 Free Book 

for 

than 3000 articles, many of them 

Wurlitzer instruments—buying 


from Wurlitzer saves you 
money. Wurlitzer instruments are 
the result of 200 years experience, | 
Praised by masters in every sphere 
of music for artistic quality,rich 
tone and fine workmanship. 

We also give you 

our Free Trial, 

Easy Payment 

Plan and Special 

Scholarship offer. 

Noobiigation. 

Send coupon now, 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1055 


j 117E.4thSt. Cincinsati 329 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 
120W.42ndSt.NewYork 250StocktonSt.SanFrancisco 


Send me your Free Book on musical instruments. Ali 
Pi Free Trial, Easy Payment plan and special 


cholarship Offer. No obligation, 


Copyright 1925, The Rudolph Wurlitsor Cov ma 


‘Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
> them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es- 
tablished 24 ar. rite now for rf illustrated 
free book, How to Make Money Breeding Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
201 4 5t., Melrose High., Mass. 


y Chicks from America’s pioneer hatchery have 
pleased over 25,000 customers. Twenty-second sea- 
twenty jar varieties. Guaranteed 


son. We hatch 

safe delivery by prepaid parcel post. Write for 40- : 
Pati catalog and free premium offer. - 
Miller Hatcherles Box 709 Lancaster, Mo. 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 
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ULVER 


{On Lake Maxinkuckee 
Naval 


Cavalry 


the cavalry hike of the Culver trooper! 


in a spanking breeze, manoeuvering man-of-war 
Tutoring without charge in either school. 


For the younger boy, 


pitch a tent, or follow the trail. 


In all three schools, Culver’s 
and experienced staff at no more expense 
than at the average summer camp. Separate 
catalog, beautifully illustrated, for each 
school. 


The Aide to Superintendent, Culver, Indiana 


work in corrective 


fencing. 


Ninth Summer 
No Mosquitoes 


In the High-timbered Rockies 
Cool Perfect Table 


Give your boy this real experience. He will 
remember it always. To travel on his cow-pony 
over the Forest Rangers’ trails with a pack 
outfit, camping in the canyons where the trout 
are plentiful, his headquarters a wonderful big 
ranch high in the mountains, always well looked 
after by men of much experience. He will return 
to you radiant in health and happiness, ready 
for his best year at school. Write for booklet 
and references. 

A. J. CONNELL, Los Alamos Ranch School 
Box A. Otowi, Sandoval County, New Mex. 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft Camp 


T° be a Woodcrafter in per- 
sonal touch with the real 
Dan Beard is an_ inspiring 
event in any real boy’s life. 


Ask dad to send for booklet. 
On beautiful Pennsylvania 
mountain lake. All the out- 


door activities that boys like. 
No extra charge for tutoring. 
Exceptional precautions for 
health and safety. Under di- 
rection of real wilderness men. 


Flushing, L. I. | 


Apply 91 Bowne Ave., 


One of the Oldest and Best 
For boys, in the Adirondacks. 300 acres. 
30 Counsellors. 5 distinct sections, ages 8 - 10, 
York’ tsa er hk at dt hours’ tutoring daily 
fork, laundry, hikes and two 3 y. 
ig DR. C. A. ROBINSON, Box B-5, Peekskill, N. 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Woodcraft 


Swinging along in the saddle over the countryside. Sure 
of a starlit camp, a blazing fire, a jolly supper—this is 
In the Naval 
School, the midshipman has a glorious summer on Lake 
Maxinkuckee, skimming along in a trim catboat, “‘tacking™ 


10-15, the Woodcraft Camp- 


where he learns the ways of the woods, to build a fire, 


magnificent equipment 


e +4¢ 
SH. Johns JPilitary Meademy 
SUMMER SESSION 
A Real Outdoor Vacation in Wisconsin’s “Land O'Lakes” 
Offers an opportunity to make up back school, work or 
to build up physically. 
golf, tennis, swimming, canoeing, woodcraft, trapshooting, 
Class work is optional. 
F. W. Movso, 


20th season. 


Rate includes R. R. fares from New 
bie 


cutters. 


Nationally known coaches direct 
gymnastics, track and field athletics, 


Catalog on request. 


Box 167, Detariretp, Wisconsin. 


For Boys 


On Lake Ossi- 
pee in the 
White Moun- 
tains 


“Among the 


(_)s-sI-PEE 


A Pioneer Camp, and one of the best. 
first three on our lists,"’ 


Pine Knoll, Mrs, Bucher's Camp : int 
for Girls, 14 miles distant om BP. 


Tah 
Yrer 


CAMP. TOSEBO 27: 
an Portege Lake, near Manistee. Micha =i 

Tosebo is different camp with wnexelled equi ioe ai 
“features that cannot be duplicated in the Wert, Sead 


for bosklee Noble Hill. Todd School. Woodstock, TL 


78 Years of LEADERSHIP in the Young Boy field 


COME TO MINNE-WAWA 


Permanent Summer Camp 
for Boys and Young Men 


Fun, fun, FUN—fishing, canoeing, 

swimming. tramping—at Camp Minne- 

Wawa, Lake of Two Rivers, Algonquin Provincial 

Park, in heart of Ontario Highlands. Wholesome 

moral atmosphere. Plenty of good food, Highest 

references. easonable terms. Write W. L. Wise, 
Ph. B., Bordentown, N. J., for Booklet F. 


Camp Idlewild Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


Golf instruction, sailing and crew in addition to other 


usual camp activities, Noextras-even for Mt, Washing- 
ton trip. Illustrated booklet. 
L. D. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


AMP ‘‘Starved Rock’’ 


FOR BOYS. Famous_ Indian location. | 
Land and water sports. Screened dining hall. | 
All ages. Summer only $150. For FOLDER ad- | 
dress % Illinois Mil. School, Aledo, Ill. | 
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113—Black to move and win 114—Black to move and win 


THE AMERICAN Boy 
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111—Black to move and win 112—Black to move and win 


11$—Black to move and win 116—Black to move and win 


Several of these look simple—looks are deceptive, though. Solutions will 
appear in June. 


Fun and Tricks in Checkers 


By Newell W. Banks, Match Checkers Champion of America. 


N thousands of blindfold checkers exhi- 
bitions, Mr. Banks has lost only one 
game. We asked him to describe that 
game and tell why he lost it. Here is his 
story, the last of his series—Editors’ Note. 


I thought none of my opponents 

would know “book checkers” that cost 
me a blindfold game in the small Cana- 
dian town in which I was giving an exhi- 
bition. 

The regular blindfold exhibition was 
over, and the men in charge of the affair 
asked me to play six of their best men 
simultaneously and blindfolded. I was 
glad to do so. The early play went exactly 
to my liking, and as 
the end games 
opened on each 
board, I felt that I 
had six probable 


ik was over-confidence and the fact that 


wins. 

I thought, too, 
that none of these 
men would know 
“book play’—that 
is the term checkers 
experts use for or- 
thodox moves in 
certain situations, 
worked out care- 
fully and considered the strongest_possi- 
ble playing. So I relaxed a bit. It was 
my error! 

Soon I found one board producing a 
complex position, with my opponent, play- 
ing white, able to gain a man. figured 
I could gain it back, however, and get a 
draw—or a win, if he made any mistakes. 
After the other player had taken a man 
from me, the position was like that shown 
in the diagram, with white to play. Before 
you read what happened, see if you can 
discover the white win. 

You'll have to study it out pretty care- 
fully. First glance seems to indicate a 
15-18 move for white; I’m going to show 
you why that isn’t a good one. The po- 
sition is another of those cases in which 
there is only one right play, and it takes 
real checker-thinking to find it. It’s one 
of the reasons why checkers is such a top- 
notch game, too, for developing keen 
headwork. 

I thought my opponent might move 15- 
18, and if he had I would have played 1-5, 
18-9, 5-14, 19-16, 27-18, 16-11, 14-17, 11-7, 
17-21, 4-8, 21-25, 26-22, 18-14, 8-11, 25-30, 
to a black win. 

But he didn’t make that 15-18 move. In- 
stead he pitched two men, 23-18, 14-30, 
then took two for one by 19-16, 12-19, 15- 
31. Still I was hoping he might miss the 
correct continuation. I played 1-6 and he 
followed with 4-8. The play continued 6- 
10, 8-11, 10-14, 11-15, 14-17, 15-10, 17-22*, 
10-14, 22-25, 14-17, 25-29, 31-27, 29-25, 27- 
23, 25-29, 17-21, 29-25, 23-18—and he won! 

*If the play had gone 30-25 instead of 
17-22 at this stage, white would have won 
10-14, 17-22, 31-27, 22-26, 27-23, 26-30, 14- 
17, 25-29, 17-21, 29-25, 23-18. 

That shows what I’ve been telling you 
all along—that you can’t be too careful in 
checkers. That fellow in the little Cana- 


White’s © move. 
Which is best? 


dian town knew his game mighty well. 
Any chance opponent may be as good as 
he was. Besides, you have to be careful 
to play well yourself, whether you're op- 
posing a dub or not. Don’t. forget it! 


Learn This Single Corner Game 


ERE’S a single corner defense that 

you ought to know. The fellow who 
can’t fight off an attack as well as he can 
plan his offense isn’t much good as a 
checkers player. 

The game starts 11-15, 22-18, 15-22, 25- 
18, and continues 8-11, 29-25, 4-8, 25-22, 12- 
16, 24-20, 8-12, 27-24, 10-14, 24-19, 7-10, 
32-27, (28-24 is often played here, but is 
very weak), 9-13, 18-9, 5-14, 22-18, 1-5, 
18-9, 5-14, 19-15 (if the line is changed to 
26-22, 13-17, 22-13, 14-18 and so forth, the 
game is a draw), 11-18, 20-11, 18-22, 26-17, 
13-22, 23-19, 22-25, 11-8, 25-29, 8-4, 29-25, 
4-8, 2-7 (a weak move; 25-22 is best), 27- 
24, 25-22 (this allows a neat stroke), 19- 
16, 12-19, 24-15, 3-12, 30-26, 10-19, 26-3 
and white wins. 

Study that defense—then put it into 
practice the first time your black oppo- 
rie starts a single corner game of this 
<ind. 


Solutions to April Problems 


No. 101—(Position—White 8, Kings 4, 26. 
Black 11, Kings 7, 27. Black to move and win. 
Solution: 27-28, 26-19, 11-16, 19-12, 7-3. Black 
wins). 

No. 102—(Position—Black 10, 24, King 28. 
White 16, 19, 32. Black to move and win.) 
Solution: 24-27, 32-23, 28-24, 16-12, 24-15, 12-8, 
15-11, 8-3, 10-15. Black wins. 

No. 103—(Position—Black 6, 
White 15, 18, 20. Black to move and win.) 
Solution: 11-16, 20-11, 24-19, 11-8, 19-10, 
8-4, 6-9, 4-8, 10-7, 8-12, 7-11. Black wins. 

No. 104—(Position—Black 2, 5, 9, King 24. 
White 6, 11, 26, King 18. Black to move and 
win.) Solution: 9-14, 18-9, 5-14, 6-1, 14-18, 11-8, 
2-6, 1-10, 18-23, 26-19, 24-6. Black wins. 

No. 105—(Position—Black 3, 6, 18, 25. White 
13, 21, 29, King 4. Black to move and win.) 
Solution: 18-22, 21-17, 6-10, 13-9, 3-8, 4-11, 10-15, 
11-18, 25-30, 18-25, 80-5. Black wins. 

No. 106—(Position—Black 3, 8, 20, 27. 
9, 16, 18, King 2. Black to move 


11, King 24. 


White 
and win.) 


aver vnaveneevectenneneatereerent 


More Checkers Booklets! 


VERY fellow who hasn't written for Mr, Banks’ 
special boys’ booklet on Checkers, together with 
the ap myn Peery ot Spinner. Fat get his = now 
—we've ina big new supply. you have to 
do is to write to The Checkers Editor, THe Ameri- 
can Boy. 550 Lafayette Blvd.. Detroit, Mich.. 
giving your name and address and enclosing four 
cents in stamps, and the book, with dozens of tricks 
and tips on checker-playing, will be sent to you. 
Checker Spinner, the new device for opening checker 
games in a manner that makes the outcome a lot more 
uncertain—and the opening lots more fun—goes 


with it. 
BETTER GET YOURS NOW! 


jnvvuveuneeusocencoetoentngvanuosuecen enteetetonanagnsvsveavcatentetenterrernaneonmmnms 


Solution: 8-12, 16-11, 8-7, 11-8, 12-16, 2-11, 20-24, 
11-20, 27-32, 20-27, 32-5. Black wins. 
No. 107—Position—Black 8, 10, 
White 17, 27, 29, King 4, 20. Black to 
move and win.) Solution: 10-14, 17-10, 11-15, 

4-18, 28-32, 20-11, 32-16. Black wins. 

No. 108—(Position—Black 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 
13, 16, 21. White 15, 18, 19, 23, 26, 28, 30, 31, 
King 8. Black to move and win.) Solution: 
21-25, 80-21, 9-14, 18-9, 13-17, 21-14, 6-13, 15-6, 
2-27, 81-24, 16-80. Black wins, ; 


11, 16, 28. 
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CAMP LENAPE 


Pennsylvania Camp for Boys 


On a clear mountain lake in the highest Poconos, with- 
in easy reach of New hes and Philadelphia. 


Ideal equipment. a for every five boys and 
acouncillor. Each councillor a college graduate. 


A camp where a boy learns to do 
. All water sports and athlet- 
lorseback riding taught by cow- 

Woodcraft taught by Indian. 
A activities under real experts. Ages 
7to17. For catalog address 


MR. D. 8. KEISER, 
4809 Kingsessing Avenue, Phils. Pa. 


Camp Terra Alta 


Non-military 
Directed by Commandant of 
Staunton Military Academy 

On Lake Terra Alta, main 
‘tine B. & O. R. R., 130 miles 
8S. E. of Pittsburgh. Elevsa- 
tion 2800 ft. $20,000 equip- 
ment. Athletic and water 
sports, bowling. billiards, 
wireless, hikes. Physical drill 
and target practice. Tul 4 
Music. $225. Booklet. Until 
June 9th address The Com- 
mandant, I- 
ton, Va. 
Terra Alta, 


& ics. 


w. 


Olympic Camp 
For boys § to 17 years 
Located near Harbor Beach, Mich., 
on Lake Huron, Fred 8.’Sefton 
and W. A. Moore, Directors 
All sports including golf. 
Moderate rate. 

For booklet address 


Camp Director, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 


Chenang' 


Cooperstown, N. Y. 


On 
o Otsego Lake. 
Intelligent Supervision. 
Woodcraft. Campcraft. Nature Lore. 
Moderate rates. 12th season. Booklet 
ooklyn, 251 Maple 8t., A. LovELAND 


beautiful 


pice i 5 


Capt. Eden’ © Ghie Military Institute, College Mill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


LANA The Aloha Camp for Roys 


Lake Morey, Fairiee, Vermont | 


Ages 8 to 12. Land and water pes. pitting, aqua- 
planing, horseback riding. Oraft sho Aloha Camps 
under same management. ee let Mr. and Mrs. 
£. L. GULICK, 583 Road, Brookline, Mass. 


HORPE CAMP *soys 


under 15 years. aces. 
Fun. On Wisconsin lake, Best fishing. 
Ponies. All sports. "lig For CATALOG: 
~-Box D, Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, Itlinols 


KAMP KTYUGAN at Stamford-in-the- 


Catskills. Ages 
6to 14. Healthful climate; high altitude; camp Mother 
and Nurse. Special attention given to young boys. 
$250 per season—no extras. Write to C. E. FRANCI 

56 Hallett Street, Astoria, L.1., Phone Astoria 7346. 


SEN- A-PE Woodcraft Camp 


Lake Mahopac, PN. Y. 


Boys, 7to 16. A superior oP ata moderate price, 
$150. All Som, activities. ook let. 
DR. J. W. MERCER, DIRECTOR 
Room 808 Windham Club, Sonkers: N.Y. 


CAMP WEKUSHTON fesmcnivect"a 

periment; sprneke and 

Froid Sports; Aquat- 

ay fox special cases; wholesome 

supervision. Beautiful Walkil Valley, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Season 10 weeks $150. Write for reservation now. 


J. F. RUssewy, 132 Quincy 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fifth year. A co-educational, any echoo! 
cndowment. Supervised athletics for boys an le. 

Strong departments in Music and maproesion: 

EARL W. HAMBLIN, Principal, Box 

Ohlo, near Ashtabula. 


Mc Callie School 


Home school for boys over 12. Non-sectarian, Christian 
influence. College preparatory, small classes, individual 
instruction, Military training. Splendid buildings, mos. 
ern equipment. All sports. Catalog. Box A, Chattanoega, 1 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school for 110 boys. Modern, homelike. Beautiful lo- 
cation near mountains. A!) athletics and sports. New 
swimmin; I. Janior dormitory. $450 to $550. 98th year. 
Catalog, SFr os HEADMASTER, Box L, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Offera athorough physical, men- 
Mercersburg Academy % ts! and moral training for col- 
lege or business. Under Christian masters from the great 
universities. im the Cumberland Valley, one of 
the most picturesque epote of America. Gymnasium. Equip. 
ment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 160. 
William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa, 
College Preparatory 


BLAIR * Siscrier’sors 


Founded 188. Im; buildings. fully equipped. 
Thorough foe rg pe School for younger 
boys. Endowed. Write for catalog. 

John C, LL.D., Headmaster, Bex BM, Blairstown, N. J. 


MITCHELL 


b Sy Aaa htful aren er A DER H. 
oy and the thoug! 
MITCHELL, Principal, Box M, Billerica, Mass. 


THE eMs HEAD CAMPS 
On Lake 


Gentor: camp, for ee * "to years 
to 
unior vein for ER 
farboute 


ae Camp Directors 
we) 
le Edwards } NORTHFIELD, VERMONT 


Fairwood (Seventh Season ) 


American | 


| 


These are the few parts Mr. Perry got for $25. 


Scores of hookups are 


possible with them. 


Many Receivers in One 


By Armstrong Perry 


ups of radio receivers, the same pieces 
of apparatus are shown time after 
Single inductance coils, variometers, 
variocouplers, variable condensers, grid 
leaks, grid condensers, electron tubes, 
rheostats, A and B batteries, phones— 
scores of different circuits are constructed 
with these parts. Why not obtain a com- 
plete set of parts, mount them so that the 
connecting wires can be changed easily, 
and thus make a receiving set whose cir- 
cuits could be changed in a few moments 
to any desired hook-up? 

With this in mind, I went over about 
a hundred diagrams and wrote down the 
names of the parts shown. It was sur- 
prising how few there were, about a dozen 
altogether. The catalogues showed that 
$25 would cover the cost of the whole lot, 
with careful management. 

Some instructions called for straight- 
wound inductances, others for spider-web 
or special windings. It seemed desirable, 
for the sake of economy, to eliminate the 
circuits that were so tricky as to require 
a type of coil that would not work well in 
| any other circuit. So it was apparent that 
| three carefully-selected honeycomb coils, 
or bank-wound coils of similar dimensions, 
mountings and inductance values, would 
take the place of several pieces of appar- 
atus and cost no more than any one of 
them. 

In one of the radio catalogues there was 
a table showing the wave lengths covered 
by various honeycomb coils, when shunted 
by a .001 variable condenser. A 50-turn 
eoil covered a large part of the broad- 
casting wave lengths, a 25-turn coil the 
amateur code stations, a 100-turn coil the 
ship-to-ship and ship-to-shore traffic, and 
so on up to 1500-turn coils for the long 
waves of the high-power stations that 
shoot messages across the oceans. 

But the catalogue did not tell the 
whole story. If an inductance coil, 
shunted by a condenser of specified capac- 


[ different diagrams showing the hook- 


time. 
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PRIMARY SECONDARY TICKLER 
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ity, will cover a certain band of wave 
lengths, the same coil connected in series 
with the same condenser will tune down 
to lower wave lengths. Therefore, with a 
set in which the connections could be 
quickly and easily changed from shunt 
to series and back again, each coil would 
cover a wider wave band and fewer coils 
would be needed. Six coils, averaging 
about a dollar apiece, would make a set 
that would bring in amateur code sta- 
tions on wave lengths down to 175 meters 
or lower, all the broadcasting wave lengths, 
the ships, and enough Army, Navy and 
commercial stations to give plenty of 
practice on code messages. 


One Mounting Is Enough 


NE advantage of the honeycomb coils 

is that they can be used separately, as 
ina single-circuit tuner, or in various com- 
binations. A three-coil mounting was the 
only one purchased. It was easy to see 
that one coil could be plugged into this 
mounting, connected with the aerial and 
ground wires, and used as the inductance 
in a single-circuit hook-up. 

If regeneration were desired and if the 
neighbors were not wise to the source of 
the squeals, howls and canary birds of 
which a single-circuit regenerative re- 
ceiver is usually the cause, a second coil 
could be plugged into the mounting, wired 
into the plate circuit and used as a tickler. 
If the neighbors made trouble, or if my 
conscience troubled me even before they 
began throwing old shoes through my win- 
dow, a third coil could be plugged in and 
used as a secondary in an oscillation trans- 
former of which the first coil, connected 
between aerial and ground, was the pri- 
mary. Or the coil used as a tickler could 
quickly be made a secondary coil in a 
non-regenerative hook-up merely by 
changing the connections so that it would 
be in the grid circuit instead of the plate 
cireuit. It could also be used as a load- 


To Grid 


To Filement 


To Grid 


PRIMARY SECONDARY 


ToFilament 


Back mountings for three honeycomb coils, showing four of the many hook- 


ups you can effect. At the left, a single circuit hoo 


up with only one coil 


plugged in, and a three-circuit regenerative hookup with three coils plugged 


in, making a variocoupler and a tickler coil. 


At the right, two coils plugged 


in and connected to form a variometer in the antenna circuit,-and two coils 
plugged in for use as a variocoupler. 


DEMY FOR BOY 
“~NON-MILITARY = 
Se Preparatory-di 


ma admits to cate universities. 
preparation for Yale Princeton, Harvard, Ra 
68th year. On 


John Wayne Richards, 
Box 129, Lake 
Forest, fll. 


UFFIELD 


An Endowed School 
for Boys 


the best 
modernized 


New 


inheriting 4 
in 


England traditions, 
spirit and methods. 
Each boy’s individual needs are 
studied to secure complete develop- 
ment through his studies, athletics, and 
school life. Junior School for Younger 
Boys. Moderate fees. Catalogs on 
request. 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster 
3 High Street Suffield, Conn. 


SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school 
with a record for sound schol- 
arship, manly character and 


high ideals. 
Military training under ex- 


perts detailed by U. 8. War 
Dept. All athletics under 8 
coaches —~ 16 buildings, 240 
acres. Business course, Sum- 
mer School. Address 


Box B, Faribault, Minn, 


OME SCHOOL 


One of America’s foremost preparatory 
schools. Junior College Course in Business 
Administration for students who have com- 
pleted two years of high school. Special 
department for boys under high-school age. 
posioe. Si ap intments; unexcelled faculty; all ath- 
Font htfully situated on Susquehanna River 
between Shonen and Philadelphia. Catalog. 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph. D., Port Deposit, Maryland 


Missouri Military Academy 


pavelops red-blooded American manhood through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and lemic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For atalegue address 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 125, Mexico, Missouri 


. *y: . 
New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school ye junior college. Splesata 
equipment. R. O. T. 0. 'Y, bracing climate. 3700 f 
altitude. Every boy rides "Moderate rates. 

Col. J.C. Troutman, Supt., Box N, Hoswell, N. M. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to aca- 
demic work. Lower school for younger boys. Certificates 
admitto colleges. Athletics. . RENSHAW, Superintendent 


OHIO, COLLEGE HILL, (near Cincinnati) Box 28 


IL 
Northwestern ‘iva Rca 
70 mi. from Chicago. 


An endowed College Prepara- 
tory Schoo Jand Junior College. Its distinctive ad- 
vantages and methodsinterest discriminating parents. 
Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


BRIARLEY HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


A schoo] where the boy is loved as well as tagehs, oon 
tifal location, thirty-three miles from Wash 

Able faculty. ppleniid. equipment, Allathietine Spring 

P; erate 

Prosident, Poolesville, Md. 


encampment. Boys received from 7 years u 
rates. Oatalog. Address; 


M A NL IU s 


NAZARETE.HALL 


A Historic School with up-to-date Administration. College Pre- 
paratory and Business Courses. Junior School. Gymnasium 
and Pool. Moderate Rates. Ask Sor illustrated catal« 


‘ev, A. D. Thaeler, D.D., Headmaster, Box 80, Nazareth, Pa. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Graduates te: 

without i - aise BUSTS IS 
courses. am t 

Coaching. ree OATA LOG: ee. -° 

Address car. R. 8. na Ted Adj. 


Greenbrier Military School 


Modern school, 7 miles from actgetd Sulphur Springs. 2300 
ft. elevation, on Mainline C. & O. R. R. Station Ronce- 
verte. New buildings and equipment, including Gymna- 
siam. Charges 6600. Catalog. Addresa 

COL. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin., Box 18, Lewisburg. W. Ya. 
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ennesscee 


Military Institute 


PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common branches 
comes first. The military is adapted to 
young boy needs. It means manly little 
men who will grow into courageous, suc- 
cessful big men. Parents appreciate tho 
atmosphere of sympathy, understanding 
and encouragement for their little boys 
at Page. This isthe largest school of its 
kind in America. 

The catalog will surely interest you. 
Write for it to 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 937 


Los Angeles California 


Fishburne Military School 


R. O. T. Ce 
under U. 8. 
War Departmen 


In Blue 
tains,1300 ft. 
4 houra from 
Prepares for 
universit nd business life, 
Small classes. One teacher for 
every ten cadets. New $250,000 
fireproof buildings, Swimming pool and 
all athletice, 
For catalog write 

COLONEL MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal 
Box B, Waynesboro, Virginia 


ith year 
Ridge M 
altitude. 
Washingto 


ACADEMY 


Front Royal, Virginia 

Where boys’ ambitions and aims 

are known and developed by help- 
fulinstructors. A branch of the 
Randolph-Macon System. Pre- 

pares for College or Scientific 

Schools. Military training. $200,000 equip- 
ment. Gymnasium, physical culture and out- 
door sports. Terms $500. 34th session opens 
September 22, 1925. For catalog address 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 


Box 419 - - - Front Royal, Va. 


MILITARY 


CONWAY BAND SCHOOL 


Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands. Private Instruction on two 
Instruments; Teachers of national renown; Conduct- 
ing and Band Arrangements; Daily Band Rehears- 
als under Dean Conway; Large Symphony Or- 
chestra. Large Band Library. Dormitories. Gym- 
Under personal direction of the famous 


nasium. 
band leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. 
617 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Lexington, Mo., 43 miles 

from Seoneas City. High 

School, Junior College, 
and Separate Grammar School. Oldest 
Military School _west of the Mississippi 
River. R.O.T. 0. All athletics. Large 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. 


Col. S. Sellers, Supt., Box B, Lexington,Mo. 
Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Ideal for training boys in character and scholarship. Thirty 
miles south of Nashville. New buildings. Improved facilities. 
Endorsed by eminent educators. .32nd year. U.S. Officer de- 
tailed. Member Association of Miliary Colleges and Schools. 
Read our catalogue, Address Box 5, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
Preparatory 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY frcie'7 


tion-wide patronage, refining influence. $500,000 plant 
built by U. 8. Gov't. All athletics, golf, swimming pool, 
R. O. T. C. College preparation; business course; junior 
Fixed charges 6620. Catalog 
res., Box 401, 


school. 5 
Columbia, Tenn. 


Col. C. E. Crosland, 
MILITARY 


BORDENTOW INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Supervised athletics. 41st year. Catalogue. 
Col. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant, 
BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


RIVERSIDE 


academy of highest standards: country loca- 
Baten 5 ye: 
; close personal supervision; paren’ scipline; 
wok Slamen Junior Unit R.0.T.C. 76-scre campus; 
large athletic fields and 2-mile lake; golf, Summer ses- 
sion, Ondets enter any time. Address 
COL. SANDY BEAVER, Box T, Gainesville, Ga. 


A military 


tion in foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. 


| rates. 


| 


| ulty. 


Superior preparation for college or busi- 


ness, insured by an experienced faculty, 
special study hours, modern classrooms, 
and laboratories. Unusually successful in 
training boys, with a staff that under- 


stands boys and how to teach them. Effi- 
cient military training and carefully super- 
vised athletics develop sturdy bodies. Year 
‘round outdoor sports. Mild, healthful cli- 
mate. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Mod- 
erate charges. Catalog. Col. C, R. Ends- 
ley, Sup’t. Box 12, Sweetwater, Tenn, 


STAUNTON 


Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly 
Boys. Boys 10 to 20 years old 
prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies or Busi- 
ness. 
1600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, 
bracing mountain air, Separate 
building and special teachers for 
younger boys. Military training 
develops obedience, health and 
manly carriage. Gymnasium, swim- 
4 ming pool and athletic park. Daily 
drills. Personal, individual in- 
struction by our tutorial system. Academy sixty-four 
vears old. Complete plant, full equipment, absolutely 
fireproof. Charges $700. Illustrated catalog. Address 
Col. Thos. H. Russell, B. 8., Pres., Box E, Staunton, Va. 


FORK UNIO ACADEMY 


Central Virginia location, casily accessible. Pre- 
pares for college or business with thorough mili- 
tary training. Strong faculty of experienced 
Christian masters. $200,000 recently spent on new 
barracks, gymnasium, ete. Complete equipment 
for all sports. Aided and inspected by War 
Dept. R. O. T. C. 28th year. Send for catalog 
Address Col. N. J. Perkins, Pres., Fork Union, Va. 


LIFORNIA 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Formerly PASADENA MILITARY ACADEMY 
Non-Military. Undenominational. Under Christian Influences. 

Careful Supervision. Modern Conveniences and Equipment. 
c.'M. WOOD, Supt., R. D. 2, Box B, na, California 


COOK ACADEMY As" chee! 


in the health- 
ful Finger Lake region Under Christian influ- 


MILITARY 


ence. Boys successful in lM colleges. All athletics. 
Swimming pool. 52nd year. For catalog address 
Principat, Box F, Montour Farts, New Yorxr 


EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY 


West Point methods. Combines personal instruction 
and wholesome home life. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Commercial, College Preparatory, General. Summ 
school—5 weeks here, 5 weeks Clear Lake, Iowa. a 


log. Col. F. Q. Brown, D.D., Supt., Epworth, low: 


SEND US THE BOY AND WE WILL RE- 
TURN YOU THE MAN 
Study, Athletics, Water Sports, America’s Great Open 
Air School on the Gulf—a year around school, Small 
Classes, College-bred Faculty. Separate department 
and campus for boys 8to 15. Helpful catalogue free. 
GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY, R 2, Gulfport, Miss. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic‘ ‘Irvi: country. 
eh year. 33 years under present Head Master. Extens 

Modern and complete eaulpment. Pre 

nical schools. Athletic field. Swimm! 
Kev. J. M. FORMAN, L.H.D., 


JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY 
boys 5 to 14 Kindergarten through 
grado. Military suited to young boy needs. 
and House-mother. Beautiful, healthful region. 
ft. alt., 7 buildings. Rate $450. Special 
Catalog. Address Headmaster, 
Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


ye ee 
Kiskiminetas School for Boys 
Prepares for college or technical school. Expert fac- 
Preceptoria] system teaches boy how to study, 
to recognize his own abilities. All outdoor sports, 
Gymnasium, Swimming pool. A good place for your boy. 
Address Dr. A. W. Wilson, dr., Pres., Box 844, Saltsburg, Pa. 


res for all colle; 
Pool. Gymn i. 
EADMASTER. Box 923 


eighth 
Nurse 
1,200 
summer 
Box 8B, 


For 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 72%" 
Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams. 11 teach- 


select boys. Champion athletic teams, 
Tennis. %-miletrack. Golf links available. Concrete 
pool and pasting poe: Catalog. James X. A. 
M., Princeton "85, Headmaster, jefonte, Pa. 


CASCADILLA 


A School for Boys, specializing {n the last two college 
preparatory years. Certificate privileges. Athletics. Catalog. 
CASCADILLA SCHOOL Box 116, Ithaca, N. Y. 


FRAN No WARSHALL 


A thousand boys prepared for college in 25 years. 


ers for 


Complete modern equipment. Al! sports. 
Moderate rates. Catalog on request. 
E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Principal, Box 442, Lancaster, Pa. 


ERKIOMEN opvomtnity 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 


Excellent Record In College and Business. All Athlet- 
ics. 20-acre Campus. Moderate Rates. Separate Junior 
School with Home Care. Address 

Oscar 8. Kriebel, D. D., Prin., Box 128, 


WILLISTON 


An endowed school for boys whose parents desire the best 
in education and care at a reasonable cost. Preparation for all 
colleges. Junior School for young boys. Address Archibald 
V. Galbraith, Principal, Box E, Easthampton, Mass. 


WATKINSON SCHOOL 


41st year. ape oultors and College Preparatory Courses. 
Year around home for boys. Full rates $30 per month. 
Ambitious boys may earn part or full expenses. Cata- 
log on request. Frank L. Edwards, Principal, Hartford, Conn. 


BLUE RIDGE 


for Boys 

An accredited preparatory school of high standards and 

resultful methods. Junior Devt. Located in Pictur- 
ddress 


esque ‘Land of the Sky." 3. R. SANDIFER, 
Headmaster, Box B, Hendersonville, North Carolina 


Pennusburg, Pa. 


(Continued from page 61) 


ing coil to increase the wave length of any 
circuit. 

As to variometers and variocouplers, 
three honeycomb coils and a three-coil 
mounting will: make several of each. What 
the tube-and-ball variometer does when 
the ball, or rotor, is turned, two honey- 
comb coils will do when connected ‘in 
series and swung farther apart or closer 
together. What the tube-and-ball vario- 
coupler does when the ball is turned, two 
honeycomb coils will do when connected in 


primary and secondary circuits respect- | 


ively and then swung closer together or 
farther apart. 


Easy to Alter Number of Turns 
URTHERMORE, while the windings 


of tube-and-ball variometers and 
variocouplers can be changed only by 
tearing down and rebuilding the whole de- 
vice, the number of turns in variometers 
and variocouplers formed by honeycomb 
coils can be changed in two or three sec- 
onds by merely removing one coil and 
plugging in another. In an instant you can 
make a primary coil of your secondary 
and a secondary coil of your primary. It 


is almost as easy as turning a switch knob 


to vary the effective turns of a tapped 
coil, and no dead ends are left connected 
with the circuit to make trouble with their 
electrical effects. 

The variable condensers shown on the 
diagrams examined were of different ca- 
pacities. The most common capacities 


| were .001, .0005 and .00025 microfarads. I 


picked out a .001 at $1.75. There was an 
attractive condenser at $4.50 that could be 
changed, merely by changing connections, 
eo that it would have any of these capaci- 
ties. Perhaps that should have been chosen, 
for if a set is to be elastic the builder 
may as well go the limit and make it com- 
pletely so. But since the capacity at which 
a condenser is rated is its maximum, I de- 
cided the .001 would have to do its best 
to cover the lower values. 

The choice of a grid leak seemed a 
simple matter, but did you ever shop 
around for one? There is one kind on 
which you add the resistanze clement 
yourself by drawing a lead pencil mark 
on a piece of paper connecting two termi- 
nals. The trouble with that one is that 
you may put in anything from one 
megohm to six. You can change the re- 
sistance by rubbing out the pencil mark 


and making a new one, but you never | 


know exactly what you are doing. Then 
there are some little flat leaks, about half 
the size of a chew of gum, that cost about 
thirty-five times as much as black jack 
or juicy fruit. After buying one of these 
and discovering that it was the wrong 
size, and buying another and finding that 
the tube I bought later required different 
resistance, I squandered two bucks on a 
good variable grid leak that could be ad- 
justed to the requirements of any tube. 


Good Phones Are Good Buys 


Nope good phones can be purchased 


for five dollars or less. I put in some 

extra money and bought the best so as not 
to miss anything. 

With diagrams before me, I went to it. 


They say that in the game of policy, 


played with two rows of figures and a 
dream book, the player has only one 
chance in 60,000 to win from the man who 
runs the game, because a few figures can 
be made up into so many different combi- 
nations. I verily believe that there are 
almost as many circuits that can be con- 
structed by using the few pieces of appa- 
ratus mentioned above. 

Lay your apparatus out on a table, or 
mount the parts on a baseboard or panel. 
It is well to make up your mind how you 
are going to mount them before you buy 
them, because some are made for panel 
mounting and some for baseboard or 
table mounting. 

Take any diagram and connect your 
parts as indicated. Tune to some sta- 
tion and test out your set. Then try an- 
other diagram. Make some yourself. The 
possibilities are endless. My first hook- 
up brought in ship-to-shore traffic from 
the Atlantic coast, a thousand miles 
away. 


| Planned for thorough college 
| in an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
| Christian ideals. 


| 
} 


| Country surroundings. Supervised 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


New gumnasium, one of the finest in the country 


Est. 1844. | High School and Junior College 
Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and general activities. For catalog, address 


tol. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
734 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


AUGUSTA 


Military Academy 
(Roller’s School) 


#A modern school with a country location in the 
famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Endorsed 
by the Virginia Military Institute and other uni- 
yersities. Army Officers detailed by the War 
Department. Junior R. O. T. 0. 000 plant 
with absolutely fireproof barracks. All modern 
improvements, Splendid athletic field. 300 acres. 
Cadet band of 24 pieces. Able faculty of college 
men. Small classes and individual instruction. 
Supervised athletics. Rifle range and target prac- 
tice under personal supervision. Enrollment lim- 
ited to 275. Boys from 22 states and 4 foreign 
countries last year. Fifty-ninth session begins 

September 23rd. Rates $600. 

Member of the Association of Military Colleges and 

Schools of the United States. 
For catalog address Cel. T. J. Roller or Maj. Chas. 
S. Roller, Jr., Prins., Fort Detia ji 


PEDDIE «: 


Apr tory school with 8 from 30 5 
21 colleges. Peridie believes ta. physical devele 


Graduates now in 
nt for the right 

xrowth of themind. recampus. A’ sthicticoports swimm: 
Fool and gymnasium. Bix forme theladieg: Gwe eeameier lima 


rot yer ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL, D., Headmast 
Box 5-z ; vane" Hightstown, N.Y. 


An endowed 
school for boys 


=a 4 


TAM “4StYEar 
ILITARY INSTITUTE 


American Boy readers enioy foing to this school 
which has a splendid reco: r college prepara- 
tion and business training. It's a school de- 
yelops strong, self-reliant men, men who do things. 
Military training develops strong bodies, alert 
minds, manly bearing. Oollege men teachers. 
Reserve Officer Training Oorps. Gymnasium and 
every facility for good field sports. Summer Cam 
July-August. Member Association of Military Col- 
leges and Schools of U. S. Catalog. Address Col. 
Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 240, 


DAYTON, OHIO 


GERMANTOWN 
NEAR 


A Clean Mind in a Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 
reparation 


Military training. 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every op- 
portunity for a beneficial outdoor life and 
all athletics, Separate school for smaller 
boys. Summer school, Rev. Charles Her- 
bert Young, 8. T. D., Rector. For illustrat- 


ed catalog address 
The Adjutant, Howe, Indiana 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. College preparatory. Separate 
grade school. Exceedingly strong faculty. Small pe partes 
recreational activ- 
Address Col. H. D. Abelis, Supt. 
Morgan Park, Chicago Ill. 

School 


The SWAVELY 42335 


One hour from Washington. An enthusiastic, working prepar- 
aioe school which boys love a Parents approve. Sound schol- 
arship, character building. Strong on athleti: Sple: gym- 
pasiane. Catalog. ‘Address Box 5 Manasses, var ae 


. Iohns 


ficad 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


ities for everyone. 
Box 925, 


EPISCOPAL 


answers the problem of training the 
boy. Instructors have had experi- 
ence with hundreds of boys. The 
boy who puts himself in harmony 
with the system they have develop- 
ed will be in the way of gaininga 
sound body—an alert and self-reli- 
ant mind, and the soul of a MAN. 
Catalog, address 

Box 21-E, Delafield, 

Waukesha Co., Wis. 


May, 1925 


No. 595. Rebus. 
i 
A small, widely distributed, spiny-finned 


food fish. 


Illinois. Fro Battwoop. 


No. 596. Characteristic Initéals. 


1. Joins Worsted Democrats. 2. Hated 
Controlling League (of Nations). 3. Real 
Malcontent Leader. 4. Hatches Flivvers. 
5. Chosen Chief. 6. Stalwart Briton# 7. 
Controlled German Debts. 8. Downfallen 
Liberal Giant. 

(These characteristic initials are all of 
men in the public eye within the last year 
or so.) 

New York. 


Au T. Tube. 


No. 597. Transposal. 


1. A chemical compound. 2. A region, 
place (Obs.) 3. Woody plants. 4. Set again. 
5. A vowel in Hebrew grammar. 6. For 
aphetic desert. 7. Stirs up, as in block 
calico printing. 8. A cubic meter. 9. Con- 
cise. 10. To guide, 11. To balk (a horse) 
(Scot. & Dial. Eng.) 12. The obsolete of 
erst. 18. Straw (Obs.) 


Texas. Hit Fisu. 


No, 698. Riddle. 


Who is he? The man so esteemed in June 
Who in August was met with acclaim? 
By November, alas! his homage has waned 
And in Jan. he’s looked on with disdain! 
California. Cau I. Forni. 


No. 599. Dropped E’s. 


Whnthssvntnmnifthrandwntwstthysue ed 
dinkpingitntirlysertbutthywrvryhdisssns 
y lavingbhindthmvryvssl thynddvnkttls. Yt 
bfbradbansggsandbtssrvdtokpthmwllfd. 

New Jersey. Inn Tue Darque. 


ssl 


No. 600. Central Deletion. 


(Drop the middle letter of the first 
word to get the second. Ex.: furry, fury.) 

1. A piece of metal struck with a de- 
vice used as a reward; a repast. 2. De- 
pict; a gasp. 3. Pertaining to nobility; 
expressing the number two. 4. One of the 
Apostles; an equal. 5. Antelope of the 
Russian steppes; an old heroic Scandina- 
vian tale. 6. Comprehensive; a small nail. 
7. An_article of apparel; strikes lightly. 
8. Smallest; for fear that. 9. Having a red 
color; a fuel. 10. Russian nobleman; wild 
pig. 

Dropped letters in order spell name of a 
book very familiar to readers of the puz- 
zle page. 


Massachusetts. Kee Lee. 


Prize Offers. 


Best list of answers to all six puzzles, 
$1. The first six puzzlers sending in six 
consecutive complete lists will receive 
copies of “Key to Puzzledom.” This is in 
addition to any other prizes won. Any 
solver getting twelve honorable mentions 
in a year will receive an additional honor- 
able mention, provided the solver entitled 
to it, asks for it. A good selected prize 
will be given for the best six-letter square, 
containing NO obsoletes. A special prize 
will be given for the neatest list of four 
solutions to this month’s puzzles. Another 
will be given for the best list of five an- 
swers. Address Kappa Kappa, care Tue 
American Boy, Detroit, Mich. 


Answers to March Puzzles. 


583. Those three shy children, know- 
ing physiology thoroughly, thwackt them- 
selves when rhubarb choked them. 


Key: 
abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 
YLZJT BXQ VPGSAF ICENHR O 


584. Trinitrotoluene (Try, night, row, 
tall, you, e’en.) 


_ Nartia 
Am busca d 
Nacell 

ightingal 

an dsma 

g natie f 

i ncinatt 

o s84.i 2 

02. 
icharD 


586. Oysters, olives, giblets, cranberries, 
slaw, corn, onions, celery, almonds, apples, 
cream, pumpkin, pudding, lettuce, marsh- 
mallows, beans, macaroons, wafers, cheese, 
cocktail, beef, butter, cucumber, gravy, 
chestnuts, oranges, potatoes, raisins, choco- 
late, coffee. 

587. Egypt, Brazil, France, Germany, 
Wales, Mexico, Poland, Norway, Arabia, 
China, Turkey, Hungary, Guiana, Iran. 

588. Fair, pair, airy, clair, airplane, 
Fairy, stairway, bairn, laird, clairvoyant, 
flair, mair, hair, chair, dairy, lair, cairn, 
Airedale, chairman, lairdship, air gun, air- 
tight, caird 


Lea co Be eo 2 oo co 


WDamMOQnnS 


February Prize Winners. 


Best complete: M. T. Head, Missouri. 

Best chess puzzle answer: Harry Vetch, 
Michigan, 

Best current events puzzle: Al T. Tude, New 
York. 

Books for five honorable mentions: A. Hogan, 
New York; Chinese Dragon, China; C._ L. 
Spears, Texas; F. E. Bruary, Iowa; I. R. Ish- 
man, New York; Night Hawk, Kansas; Ray 
D. O'Bug, New Jersey; Shi Shi, Delaware; Z. 
Roe, Nebraska. 


Honorable Mention. 


Completes: Albert Bond, Elm Burk, Hill 
Fish*, Ima Lone, I. Mit, I. R. Ishman, King 
Cotton, L. Bo Greece, M. T. Head, Osaple, 
Skeezix, The Gink, Z. Roe. 

Five Solutions: A. E. T., A. Hogan, Al T. 
Tude, Bob Zante, Chinese Dragon, C. L. Spears’, 
Dan Banta, Fatty, F. E. Bruary, F-n F-n, 
George Ruhlen IV, H. Kay*, Ic I've Von, Ike 
N. Hunt*, Ina, Kee Lee, Meno, Night Hawk*, 
Oscar Luecke, Osode D. Umme, R. A. Y., Sher- 
lock Holmes*, Shi Shi, Sioux, Sir X, The Sphinx, 
X. L. C. Orr, Z. Roe. 

*Honorable Mention for each of two months’ 
answers, 


Puzzle Talk. 


Al T. Tude says: I have just gotten over 
wrestling with that Biblical chess puzzle, after 
a week's work. The labor applied to this puz- 
zle by all solvers collectively could move a 
mountain. No doubt Elm Burk doesn't know 
he got so many in. If he does, he is doubly 
guilty. He also says that cross-word puzzles 
are to puzzling what jazz is to music! .. . 
Wiz Dumb wants to know if Elm Burk really 
thought there were only eighty names in his 
Bible square. He says further: If any other 
boy has a longer list than mine, it will be be- 
cause he worked sixteen hours a day to do it, 
or because he had the whole family looking in 
different parts of the Bible to find names for 
him. I had better not be too sure though, be- 
cause I have found during the few months I 
have been solving, that no matter how smart 
I may think myself, someone will surely turn 
up just a few degrees smarter, and stop my 
clock of egotism from ticking so loud. I don't 
think that a crossword puzzle is a thing to go 
insane over, like some poor saps in this town 
(they don't read the American Boy's puzzle 
page) have done—I would rather burn mid- 
night oil over a chess puzzle, but it is all right 
as a pastime. . . . We welcome a new boy, R. 
Klein, from Rio de Janeiro. . . . Kee Lee likes 
the idea of cross words every month in the 
A. B. Says he does about three every evening, 
and finds them very interesting, but not so good 
as the American Boy puzzles. He finds that the 
puzzles are helping him very much in his school 
work. . . . Comet writes: The chess puzzle af- 
forded me great pleasure, and I was very 
happy to have the opportunity to do it... . 
W. T. L. says he likes the chess puzzles best of 
all, but never solved enough to send them in 
before, but this one was such a dandy that he 
got a long list, and couldn't resist the tempta- 
tion to send it in. (Keep on solving, W. T. L., 
some time you may win). . . . U. Tellum gave 
the Bible reference for each name he had. 


ae 
and Best Equipped School 
« for the Correction 


ZgiNG 


Known the world 

over for 30 years. En- 

dorsed by medical author- 
ities and 10,000 graduates. 


Complete, permanent correction of 


speech impediments guaranteed. 


Stammering is rarely if ever outgrown. Scientific training is necessary. Personal will 
power alone does more harm than good. 


All speech impediments, unless caused by actual physical defects, can be corrected 
quickly, easily and permanently. 


More than! 10,000 stammerers from all parts of the world have attended Lewis Institute, Its methods, 
endorsed by America’s leading medical authorities, have 
been successful for 30 years. i 


Instructors are Trained Specialists 
All of Lewis Institute’s instructors are former stammer- 
ers who have had long experience in re-educational 
training. They know what it means to stammer—the 
humiliation and hardship a stammerer experiences. 


The Lewis Building is one of the best-equipped private 
schools in the middle west. Its ¢ymnasium is one of the 
largest and finest in Detroit, and is in charge of compe- 
tent physical instructors. The dining room offers whole- 
some, well-cooked meals and the lowest prices in the 
city. Students’ rooms are large, light, airy and inviting. 
Board and room costs but little. 


Resident and Home-Study Courses 
Complete, permanent correction is guaranteed on a mo- 
ney-back basis when a student enrolls in the resident andhead of the Lewis 
school. Those who cannot come totews can coxtecs Home Study Course, 
their speech at home during spare time by enrolling in r. Parker gaines 
the Home-Study Course. {roedom of speech at 
Don’t go through life handicapped. Break the habit that of stammering. 
keeps you from success and happiness. Master your 
speech, make friends and fit yourself for a life of useful- 
ness and achievement. Write now for full information. 


Lewis Institute Bldg: 


Robert E. Card 
Pres. of Lewis Insti- 
tute and author o' 
the Lewis Stand 


John C. Parker 


educational director 
of Lewin Institute 


rr. 
merer for 
28 years, Today he is 
erica’ s 


Am foremost 
suthority on speech 
correction, 


ee: 
‘AMERICA'S PIONEER SCHOOL — LEADS THEM ALL 


The LEWIS INSTITUTE 


155 STIMSON AVE. — DETROIT, MICH. 


Course for men of ambi- 
tion and limited time. 


Electrical Over 4000 men trained. 


Condensed course in Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
the close. 


trical 
Engineering °:"::: 


subjects of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing 
taught by experts. Students construct motors, install 
wiring, test electrical machinery. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
A school for boys affording outdoor recreation 
and exercise the year round. Planned to stimu- 
late the highest development in character, mind 
A limited number only will be ac- 


incloding 


and body. 
cepted. (Summer Camp at Lake Arrowhead un- 
der same supervision). For catalog apply Thomp- 
son Webb, Headmaster, Claremont, California. 


Course complete 


In One Year 


Prepare for your profession in the most 
interesting city in the world. Established 


in 1893, Free catalog. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
285 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C, 


PENNINGTON A school for boys, 8 miles from 
Princeton. Since 1838 a school 
where body and character building are as important as 
coll eparation._ Write for catalog. 
FRANCIS HARVEY GREEN, A.M., Litt. D., 
x , 


Headmaster, Pennington, N. J. 


Play Ball 


Vance Model Stops ’Em All 
Used by Starsin Nat. and Amer. Leagues 


$ .50 Jf your dealer can’t sup- 
ply send $8.50 direct to 
factory 


Carson Long Institute 


A Military tory School year, From 4th Grade to 
College. _ In_the mountains midway between New York and 
it . Boys taught how to learn, how to Inbor, how to 
live. Separate Junior School. Individual instruction. A builder 
of men. Terms $400. Camp and Summer Seasion $165. 

BOX 20 NEW_BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


STAMMER 


Each 


If you stammer attend no Inetitute till you get my 

large FREE book entitied “STAMMERING, Ite 

Origin and The Advanced Natural Method of Treat- 

ment."’ Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy of 
“The Natural Speech Magazine."' Largest, best equipped 
and most successful school in the world for the cure of 
stammering, stuttering, etc. Est, 20 yrs. No sing-song or 
time beat, Write today. Millard Institute of Normal Speech, 
2333 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis., Branch Sum, School, Seattle, Wash. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure." It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
6824 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis, 


DALZY VANEE 


Patented Model 


“Spectacular Catches” 


made easy with this model. The 
interlaced fingers do the trick. 


KEN WEL 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


Free—Write for new Baseball catalog Dept.AB 


. vo 

for Stammerers has 
The Quigley Institute cured every person who 
has taken its course. Personal, individual instruction 
by the founder, who cured himself after thirty years of 
stammering. Equally effective for children and adults. 
Resident and day pupils. For particulars, address 
Dept. A, 1727 Master St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


LEARN to be a WATCHMAKER 


Fine trade commanding a good salary. Positions 
ready for every graduate rgest and best 

school in America. We teach 
watch work, jewelry, engraving 
clock work, optics, aviation and 
other fine Instrument repair. 
Tuition reasonable. A $3,000,000 

ed school, 


FREE CATALOG 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Peoria Dept. B Illinois 


ETC. FOR SALE, 3 Indian 

Arrowheads .20; 4 Wampum 

t -15; Ancient Irish arrowhead 
.35; scraper .25; Greek Silver 

Coin, weight of Half Dollar 

and B.C. $1.50; Good Roman 

Silver Coin, B.C. .55; Egyptian Statuette (old) .75; 6 
Var. Paper Money .25; For'n Silver Coins: Dime size. 
3 diff. .30; Half Dime size 5 for .25; 4—125 yr. old 
coins .25; English 6 pence, 1580, :.50; 5 Roman Mosaic 
stones .25; 5 Egyptian Large Beads .25; 5 South 
Sea Money .30; Arkansaw Arrow .15; Fine i-2 Ct. .30; 
5 Large U. _S. Cts. .25; Washington Cent, 1783, $1; 
Woods 1-2 P, 1723, .40; Newspaper, 1768 .40; CSA. 
$100 bill .10; Silver coin date 1550 .40; 12 diff. Coins 
.25; Ancient Mummy Cloth .35; Gold $1, $2; Antique 
Ring, 85 yrs. old .25; Rare Coin Book 162 pages, 28 
plates, U. S. & For'’n. Prices paid .45; 5 Kopeks, 1790, 
Wt. 2 oz. .40; Cartwheel 2 p, 1797, 2 oz. .65; Tempo, 
2 in. long, 75 yrs. old .20; Lincoln medal .15; Irish 
Medal.12; 7 fine Oriental coins.30; List andoldcoin.05, 


ELDER CORPORATION 
9 E. 85th Street, New York City 


THE MOST GREAT BARGAINS 

NO TWO STAMPS ALIKE IN 
FOR YOUR MONEY. any SET. ALL Goon copies. 
50 Asia 15c, 60 Africa 17c, 
Bavaria 19¢; 7 


in 7c, 100 
9c, 200 same 


00, 1 
20 Salvador 14¢, @ Siam 15¢. 80 Spain de, 60 same 18c, 30 Sweden 9c, 
y_ 12e, 
Wurtemberg 9c, 100 U.S. 20c. 
or your money 
4 erent $1.25, 2000 
eT ‘erent $5.00. Po: e 3: in ormoney-order. 
‘¢ buy stamps. MARKS STAMP CO. (Dept.A) TORONTO, Canada 


Oh B ! MYSTIC’S ‘“‘MYSTER- 
» DOYS.  10US” PACKET! 
Contains stamps from the lands of Cannibals, heathens, sun 
worshippers, and wild savages!! Included are Kenya and 
Uganda, Persia, Africa, Dutch Indies, Gold Coast, Federated 
Malay States, Abyssinia, Nyassa, Travancore, Siam, Congo, 
ete., also many varieties of new Europe. 105 stamps in all, 
all different (mostly unused) for only 8 cents to approval 
applicants! Big Price List Free with each order. 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept 1, 
BO YS f Have you ever owned a nice metal watermark 
© detector? Hinsdale offers—all for 10c:—— 
Pocket stock book for duplicates; small ruled album: perfor. 
gauge and mme.scale; packetfrom Newfoundland, Africa, Siam, 
‘Travancore, India, Egypt, White Russia, Fiume triangle; and 
lastly, a brand new watermark detector! This wonderful 
outfit for only 10c to approval applicants! Order today! 


HINSDALE STAMP CO., 185\N. Lincoln St., HINSDALE, ILL. 
BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL. 
Asa premium we will send for 12c (regular price twenty- 
five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1small rl book, 1stamp wallet, 1 perforation 
gauge, 250 hinges. é 

rom Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc. 
etc. and large price list. 


list. 
STAMP Cco., Colorado springs, Colo. 


© BIG  Allfor 12c;, 98 diff. from all countries, many 
pomnctertinny unused, incl. charity and special delivery stamps; 


12¢ 5 diff. French Colonies; 5 diff, Portuguese Cols, ; 
t. 10 diff. Danzig; 10 diff. Czecho-Slovakia; 1 packet 
bearer from obscure countries of Transvaal, White Rus- 
OFFER! sis, Cape of Good Hope, Turkey, Siam, Travancore, 
New Zealand, Guatemala, Mexico, Bosnia-Herze- 
govina; perf. gauge, millimetre scale, ruler; small album for dup- 
licates. This big $# outfit for 12c to approval applicants! 
A. R. Perry, 107 Westminister St., Providence, R. !. 


Boys! Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new pair of steel 
stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: Famous ‘“Confiscated’’ set 
of Bulgaria (the stamps that nearly started a war); set of new 
Germany with (pre-war) face value over forty million dollars, 
perforation gauge; small album; nice packet 100 different from 
Argentine, British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch In- 
dies, etc.—and last but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs! 
The entire big outfit only 15c to applicants | 

LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Station F. Box 106 TOLEDO 0. 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12c; 2 scarce triangle stamps; smail album; 5 blank 
approva) sheets: 250 hinges; perforation’ gauge; 5 large 
French Colonials, 2 special deliveries; Airmail set; red 
cross set; Fantastic Fenway Packet containing 55 different 
including Abyssinia, Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, 
Orete, Congo, etc. This wonderful outfit and 16 pags price 
liet. oy 12c to new approval applicants. FENWAY 
STAM 


©O., 161 Massachusetts Ay 
Packet 105 different stamps including Pana- 
in ma, Chile, Argentine, etc., 5 unused Portuguese 


Boston, Mass. 


Colonies, 5 French Colonies, perforation gauge, 
for ruler and millimeter scale, set Venezuela, un- 
o listed, big price list of stamp bargains and 
supplies, all for twelve cents to applicants 
for our famous net approval sheets! 
DAVIES STAMP CO., 
Toledo, Ohio 


12cts. 
615 Brighton Ave., 
STAMP AGENTS WANTED 


To sell nice bright attractive stamps among their 
friends for cash commissions. You keep one half the 
money for yourself. Send for a free working outfit to 


PAUL FLOYD CORNISH 
42 Bradt St. Schenectady, N. Y. 
POSTAGE STAMP BARGAIN $3,222!!c0%'s © 
Stamps on appro- 
val, 15 diff. U.S.. Oanada, Newfoundland, Iceland, 
Mexico, Philippines, Cuba, Jamaica, etc. Set 5 Guate- 
OS SR Ag oy, os aan 
- or e er - 
Breakers, Albue  MOLLINGAUX, Morsemere, N. J. 
500 lon, New Zealand, Australia (swan), Guatemala, 
Dominican Republic and triangle stamp, all for 
17c. Good line of approvals and petty of U.S. from le up. 

B, ELMER 


Stamps ay rom such countries as Congo, Cey- 


Boston, Mass. 


39 Court Street 
DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 10c 
Bargain price list and 50% approval sheets 
sent with each order. Fine album for 4000 
stamps, 70c._ English hinges Uae 1000. 
MIDWEST STAMP COMPANY 
508 Kemper Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
70 Different Foreign Stamps from f Incl judi i ng 
70 Different Foreign Countries ‘Australia, 
Europe, West Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which 
tells you **How to make your collection of nie - 
properly’ FOR ONLY 16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN, 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Co.,Room 81,604 Race St.,Cineinnati,O. 


Camden, New York | 


triangle stamp, packet of stamps | 


Stamps in the Day’s 


By Kent B. Stiles Pry \ camaro 


Y American collectors more 
B philatelic interest attaches 

to postage stamps issued 
at Washington than to any dis- 
tributed by a foreign country. 
Accordingly the important news 
of the day is the announcement 
that our Government is putting 
forth ten more adhesives and an- 
other stamped envelope. The 
American struggle for indepen- 
dence a century and a half ago, 
the recent postal bill enaeted by Con- 
gress, and the coming of Norsemen to 
this land in 1825—these form the back- 
ground of the eleven new philatelie pro- 
ducts of the United States. 

As you fellows certainly know unless 
some of the pages of your school history 
were missing, the first shots in our coun- 
try’s first war for national liberty were 
fired at Lexington and Concord, Massachu- 
setts, on April 19, 1775. A design sym- 
bolical of “Dawn of Liberty,” showing the 
Battle of Lexington, is the subject of the 
2-cent carmine of a series which was is- 
sued at Washington in April. The Minute 
Men at Concord is depicted on the 5-cent 
value, blue in color. On the l-cent green 
is pictured George Washington taking 
command of the Yankee troops under the 
historic elm which stood at Cambridge 
until recently destroyed because of age. 
These notable commemoratives are trans- 
verse oblong in shape and are a fascinat- 
ing contribution to American philately. 

If you have been reading the news- 
papers you know that Congress enacted a 
bill, which President Coolidge — signed, 
granting temporary increases in the wages 
of postal employees. In order to raise 
revenue to meet this new Federal expendi- 
ture the Post Office Department was au- 
thorized to advance the postage rates on 
certain classes of mail. Thus the printing 
of new stamps beeame necessary. The 
new rate on third class mail was fixed at 
1% cents an ounce, and a stamp of that 
denomination, light brown in color, car- 
ries the same portrait of the late Presi- 
dent Harding which appeared on the 
Harding 2-cent memorial commemorative 
issued after Mr. Harding’s death. The 
new 1%-cent stamped envelope has the 
current profile of Washington as the de- 
sign. And a one-half cent postage stamp 
was issued for the first time on April 1. It 
carries the portrait of Nathan Hale. Two 
new special delivery stamps were re- 
quired, in values of 15 and 20 cents. 
The 15-cent, canary yellow in color, has 
the same design that appears on the cur- 
rent 10-cent ultramarine special delivery 
adhesive. On the new 20-cent special de- 
livery is pictured a motor mail wagon 
standing in front of the Washington City 
Post Office. The other stamp made neces- 
sary is a 25-cent “special handling” stamp 
which, plain blue in color, will secure for 
parcels the same expeditious handling, 
transportation and delivery accorded to 
first-class mail 

The other new U.S. stamps are the two 
Norse-American centennial commemora- 
tives which were described in the April 
issue. These 2-cent and 5-cent pictorials 
were to have been distributed about April 
1 but their appearance has been deferred 
until some time in May because of the 
necessity of printing early the Lexington- 
Concord series and the new stamps re- 
quired because of the postal wage law. 


Foreign Commemoratives 


AVE you ever heard of John Zizka? 

Schoolboys in Czecho-Slovakia know, 
as he figures prominently in the history 
of their land. Zizka was born in Bohemia 
in 1376 and died in 1424. During the 
reign of Wenceslaus IV over Bohemia, 
which is now part of Czecho-Slovakia, 
civic wars were waged, beginning in 1419, 
and Sigismund, then king of the Germans 
and king of Hungary, invaded Bohemia 
with military forces. John Zizka was a Bo- 
hemian general and Hussite leader, and he 
won such renown through successes with 
his army that his name ranks high in the 


Siam’s air mail stamp, 


News 


ae tee rnemmmerenens vere ot 
oN ee 


* Brazil’s commemora- 
tive of the 1824 


5s green. 
revolt. 


annals of Czecho-Slovakia’s past. 
series of stamps issued in that country car- 
ries Zizka’s portrait. This set commemo- 
rates the four hundredth anniversary of 
the patriot’s death, which took place dur- 
ing a plague in the midst of one of his 
military campaigns. 

Have you ever heard of Francisco Her- 
nandez de Cordoba? Nicaraguan boys 
know who he is, for he founded two of 
their country’s chief cities—Leon, capital 
of the department of Leon, and Granada, 
capital of the department of Granada. 
That was four centuries ago. And so the 
wording “Fundador de Leon y de Grana- 
da” is appropriately the inseription which 
appears under Cordoba’s portrait on Nic- 
araguan stamps which, issued early this 
year, are really a 1924 series. Each stamp 
bears the dates 1524 and 1924. The set 
comprises 1 centavo green, 2c carmine, 3c 
olive green, 5¢ blue, 6c reddish brown and 
10¢ brown. 

Have you ever heard of Maurus Jokai? 
Hungarian boys know who he is. Some 
encyclopedias call him “the Hungarian 
Dickens,” from which you may guess that 
he was famous as a Hungarian novelist. 
He was the author of hundreds of histori- 
cal books descriptive of his native coun- 
try's life and scenery, and many of his 
works have been translated into English. 
Jokai, who died in 1904, was born a cen- 
tury ago, in 1825. Stamps which Hungary 
has issued bear his portrait and the dates 
1825 and 1925, together with his name ex- 
pressed in Hungarian, “Jokai Mor.” 
Values and colors are 1,000 korona green 
and sepia, 2,000k brown and sepia, and 
2,500k blue and sepia. 

Do you know who Camillo Castello 
Branco was? Portuguese boys know, for 
at the time of his death, in 1890, he was 
recognized as the most national of Portu- 
gal’s modern writers. Castello Branco, 
novelist sometimes called “the Portuguese 
Dickens,” was the author of plays, verses, 
romances, novels, history, biography and 
literary criticisms. He was born in 1825, 
a century ago, and Portugal has issued a 
series of thirty-one stamps as centenary 
commemoratives, The designs are signifi- 


cant of his life and writings. 
ae development of the airplane as a 
medium for expediting the forward 
movement of mails has resulted in the is- 
suing of twenty-three more varieties of 
“flying machine” stamps—in Albania, Bo- 
livia, Egypt and Siam. Meanwhile the 
printing of the promised new U. S. series 
of airpost adhesives has been deferred. 

Albania’s set comprises transverse ob- 
long stamps with a common design—-a 
town with a background of mountains and, 
above them, an airplane in flight and an 
eagle on the wing. The inscription in- 
eludes “Posta Aerore.”’ Denominations 
and colors are 5 centimes green, 10c red, 
25c blue, 50c dark green, 1 frane violet and 
black, 2c olive and violet, and 3c orange 
and dark green. The values, centimes and 
franes, are in the terms of Albania’s new 
gold standard of currency. 

Bolivia's set was issued to commemorate 
the opening of the republic’s National 
School of Aviation and the stamps carry 
two designs, each being an airplane at 
rest on the ground—significant of the fact 
that the youths attending the school have 
not yet become full-fledged fliers. Values 
and colors are 10 centavos vermillion and 
black, 15¢ carmine and black, 25¢ dark 
blue and black, 50e orange and black, 1 
bolivar red brown and black, 2b brown- 
black and 5b violet. 


Airposts 


A new | 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


CARIBOU SURPRISE 


ie Newionndiand;Gotelogn? As} on ey 

Surprise Packet, Catalogs 1.07 

(Contains over 50 different stamps) 
TOTAL CATALOG . $1.37 g- 
ONLY 9c TO INTRODUCE APPROVALS) con ayy 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept.A2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ANCHER’S $$ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
milion dollare tintcrestingl: perforation gases: aud tame: cole, 


Pane Labeets: 1 airmail pa in nating etaem from 
"e| ic On ea! H ews} 4 
reat itessteens Sheet Vet hele eto aera er 


jee boo value 26¢ with 


ies, Is 
a aN (wee Ne 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


148 CLERK ST., 


608 Buchanan St., Gary, Ind. 


200 DIFFERENT FOREIGN, 


guaranteed genuine postage stamps. No cut-squares, 
Revenues or CS rer All for one Dime, 
WILLIAM STREITBERGER, 
506 Dubois Street, West Hoboken, N.J. 


*  STAMPS—FREE 


Packet of 30 different from Latvia, Austria, Hungary. etc. Big 
bargain list of sets and packets, price list of stamps, albums and 
supplies all for 2c postage. It will pay you to get our lists. 
Gray Stamp ompany, 
Station E6, Toronto, Canada 


Westland Wonder Packet! 


10 excellent stamps (all different) from Siam, South Af- 
rica, Tsinidad and Tobago, Turkey, San Marino, etc., per- 
foration gauge, Ene pockes stock book, & triangle stamp, 
—total value over $2.50;—all for 8c to approval licants. 
WESTLAND STAMP CO., 70 Westland Ave., Boston (17) MASS. 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c 
(Cataloging $6.00) 

and price-list to those asking to see our classy 50% 

discount approval sheets. Hinges 10¢ per 1,000, post- 

paid. Scott's 1925 Catalog $2.00, postage extra. 

K. C. Stamp Co., Dept. 1, Lee Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


Fine Set Stamps from Independent State of Danzig, 

with price list of Canadian Stamps, and large cata- 

logue of Packets, Sets, Albums and Supplies, free for 
postage. 

MIDLAND STAMP CO., Station EE, Toronto, Canada. 


113 West Liberty St., Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S. A. 


$1.00 REDUCED TO 6c 
All diff t. 
] 0 0 STAMPS FREE! Postage Somute: 
Large Album, -20c; Illustrated Al- 
bum $1; List FREE. 50% approval 

’ sheets sent with each order. 
A. B. QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, : Toledo, Ohio 
Packet of 108 St including Tchad, 
BOYS : rakes mis 5¢ to appedval applets if 


you will write at once we will include a Stamp album, 
perforation gauge and a big list of bargains without extra 


charge. 
HILL STAMP CO., Leonard $t., WALTHAM, MASS. 


Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hi 5c. 
Write for our Free ATT Bees 
Lists Free. 
A. B. FISK STAMP CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Ten Large Showy Stamps Free 


In order to introduce our fine List of Sets, 


and fifty per cent Approvals. Postage 2c. 
PAYN STAMP CO., 945 Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 
premiums, etc. for 2¢ 


FREE—Set Irish Stamps "janiums. ts; for 2 


100 DIM. U.S, 22¢— 25 Bulgaria 9e—1000 hinges 9-20 Finland Be—30 
Sweden 8e— japan bc—. many 5c—6 Gre | S! 
{0 irish 25e—30 Swine 16-50 Crecho 20e- STigers bon20 Fr. Col. 9c, 


Hawkeye Stamp Co., Cedar Rapids, 9, lowa 


100 Different Stamps Free 


to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 
2c for return postage. 
CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 


124 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stamps will come 


RADIO PACKET in whether static 


is bad or not. Receive foreign countries through 
our 250 varieties packet for 15¢c and 60% discount 
non-duplicating approval sheets, 

COVERT STAMP CO., 712 E. & B. Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


100 NEW 
EUROPE SiS io ae 


RAE send 2 cents itage.. 
ADGER STAMP CO., Box 64, Milwaukee, Wis. 


All different, a wonderful collec- 
tion of tl popular stamps, 


G STAMPS 105 China, Egypt. Etc., Stamp Dic- 
, 2 tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains and 
pasea Coupons, 2C. Stamp Album, over 500 illust., with 

dates names of countries, etc., 3c. Biggerones, lic, 
35c, $1.00, $2.25. Illustrated world log (2 books) for 15c. 
Stamp Guide l0c. Direct importers; album manufacturers. 
A. BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St.. Dept.12, BOSTON, MASS, 


| May, 1925 


Bargains in Guaranteed Stamps 


Do you know what the Scott SEALD Guarantee 
means? Do you know that it means that every 
stamp in a SCOTT Seald packet is not only 
genuine, but is listed in Scott’s Standard Cata- 
logue? That is to say it has a United States mar- 
ket—a real value to the collectors in this country. 

And, we repeat, a Scott Seald packet contains no 
Post cards, no cut squares, no reprints, foreign 
revenues or telegraphs, such as are found in packets 
of uncertain origin. 


Here are a few of the many hundreds of SCOTT 
SEALD Bargains. ‘Look them over. Remember if 


each packet is not exactly as represented the Scott 
Cooney or any dealer handling our line will make 


Packet No. mse) Fis stamps from 75 different coun- 
tries, 25; No. 15, 300 stamps all diff. 25; Ne. 8. 
1,000 stamps all diff. 1.25; No. 3, 2,000 stamps all 
diff. 5.00; No. 223, 100 Africa only, all diff. 50; 
No. 214, 40 Liberia only, all diff. 1.25: Ne. 16, 
100 Mexico only, all diff. 2.00; No. 211, 46 Hon- 
duras only, all diff. 50; No. 72, 100 Portuguese 
Colontes, 50 


There are hundreds of guaranteed Scott Seald 
bargains in Scott's 80-page free price list. Send for 
it when you send In your order. 

Scott Seaid packets are sold by dealers erery- 
where or write, 


Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
33 West 44th Street 


Outfit Only 25¢ 


Tp. sopra COLO. 


TIP-TOP ST. 


50 Cu ees Africa, —" —— | 
ING Cuts, Mexico, ete., and album | 
SSH) 1000 mixed a0. 50 ferent’ us Cc. 
1000 hinges 10c. Fine See fee 
ome 75e. List free. I bu 
c. STE .GMAN, 5946 Cote Bile he's Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
VARIETIES 
VARIETIES STAMPS 


(0 postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; rat 

Album to hold 1152 stamps, 
re ~ re goo sheets sent with each order. 
Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Ww 5 ee 
Something New—"' i otristamp et eee 
Nowe specialising nn Birds 
Win ok itis Colon joniale~ Novel 


it 
ng with it AN EQUA PDBu He 
it, LN Ne a 


ALL 


‘UNTON, VA. 


Kenya, Antigua, Montserrat, Syria, Irak, British N 
assaland, Palestine, scarce set of Azerbaijan, $1. U. ei 


f and other British, French and Portuguese Colonials, 

OF in the Penna Packet, of 89 diff. stamps. Also per- 
foostion pn gare, mal eats scale. zuler,, All for 25 

25c% LIOANTS ONLY. 


PENNA’ STAMP co., Manor, Pa. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


for return 
St., Terente, Cansde 


0 SCTE Newroupe cata- 
, Red ©: 


$3.00 for 12c. Fe ag 


gauge, Millimetre scale, Fine. eos 5 blank approval 
ee qr tinges, searce packet from a ~ee hark pcan 
etc., price list—a. ‘or to_approval applicants. 

ATLANTA STAMP CO., Box 532, Atlanta, Ga. 


Rare Old New Brunswick, 1860, Siam, Nyassa. 
and over 50 other rare Canadian and Foreign 
C Stamps, and our price list of packetsand setssent 


Postfree for 10c, to those writing for our approval 
shects. GEO. A. LOWE, 5 Adelside St., Terants, Can. 


Five Different Airmail Stamps Given 


to everyone sending for our Big Bargain Lists who 
enclose postage. 2) UNUSED STAMPS FERRE 
1000 different. 9 98c, 4 aiferans 38e, both $1.25, Fre 
hinges with each o 


Buckey ‘Stamp: Co, 712 Bowen St., Dayton,Ohio 


l1'S he ee from sane pie: 15c 


hades Ai Ma. 


. 6 “ie 
ian Soviets, 150.8 1 
Rowl. Hill slums Ca. 376 Wash. § st. San eee Cal. 
j ae and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 
f FIUME TRIANGLE, All 0 ly 9 
to introduce approvals n c. 
15 to serious applicants for our 10c 
all cat. 
GREAT War Packet, containing 100 different 
stamps from the nations participating in the Great 
applicants for our approvals, it is offered for only 
20c. Edgewood Stamp Company, Milford, Conn. 
Beauties 
The new 1924 set just out, Price 69c. A few Scott 
Philatelic Accessory free, postpaid $2 cop 
Elwood D. Weber, 1377 Park Ave., Plainfield, N.J. 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 
large 31.00 U.S. ,ete., 
FENNELL STAMP CO.. Dept. A, rae Mo. 
fine ae ee sete Peper wants 
iff. Box 302 75¢ 
War. Wonderful value—made to sell for 50c. To 
NYASSA TRIANGLES ,2,3'% 
Catalogues left, special this month — a useful 
FREE—FINE ZOOLOGICAL PACKET 


Containing stampa with pictures of Tigers, Oxen, Ant ter, 
» Emi ‘any + Al ‘or, e 
d, Lion, Camel, etc. Send "dc, to cover cost of 

yun! 


50% 
tnd pe ras Rida Yee a 3 rl 1] eins relent: Darchasera 
" mpey eoloe refe 
TISROO RES ee SSUORRE RO eS auTusea, ENGLAND 


Egypt's initial airpost adhesive is of 27 
milliemes in value, and “Aerial Post” and 
“Kingdom of Egypt” are the inscriptions. 
An airplane is the design. 

Siam has produced some of the quaint- 
est airpost stamps in philately’s history. 
The uniform design on this set of oblong 
adhesives is the garuda, a mythical king 
of birds, half man and half eagle, which 
was the steed of the Hindu god called 
Vishnu. The garuda has appeared on 
Siam’s stamps before. On these airpost 
adhesives it is shown resting against 
Siam’s coat of arms but is in flight with 
arms and wings outspread. “Siam Air- 
Mail” is inscribed on the stamps in both 
English and native script. Values and 
colors of the first four denominations to 
appear are 3 satangs brown, 5s green, 15s 
carmine and 25s indigo. Denominations of 
2s, 10s 50s and 1 baht were promised for 
later distribution. This set is illustrated 
herewith. 

A Change of Rulers 

HENEVER a monarch of a foreign 

land abdicates his throne because of 
political or miliary controversy it is a 
safe guess that new stamps soon will re- 
sult. So it has been in Holy Mecea. King 
Hussein abdicated his throne last October 
after warring Wahabi tribesmen had in- 
vaded his land, Hedjaz. King Ali suc- 
ceeded King Hussein, and about three 
months later, or in January of this year, 
the expected stamps materialized. They 


comprise seven values of Hedjaz’s locally- 
printed 1922 series surcharged. 


A Correction 


RAZIL’S commemorative described on 

the stamp page last November is il- 
lustrated herewith, and the true story of 
the reason why it was issued is set down 
as follows, based on a letter received from 
Simon Eclache, an AMerican Boy reader 
in Brazil: 

Brazil was proclaimed independent in 
1822 and the regent, Dom Pedro, became 
Dom Pedro I as ruler of this new empire, 
a form of political government which pre- 
vailed until 1889. In the year 1824, how- 
ever, there was a revolt, partly headed by 
priests, in several of the northern prov- 
inces, and the seceders called their terri- 
tory “Confederacao de Equador” because 
of its geographical position, The coat of 
arms, bearing w ords meaning religion, in- 
dependence, union, liberty, is shown on 
this Brazilian stamp, which was issued to 
commemorate the 1824 revolt because of 
its being significant of the spread of de- 
mocracy. 


The word “Equador,” meaning “equa- 
tor,’ was incorrectly identified with the 


country “Ecuador” at the time the stamp 
was issued and information was published 
to the effect that the Brazilian stamp com- 
memorated the centenary of Ecuador’s in- 
dependence. Which indicates that the 
stamp editor was asleep. 


Mushmouths and Worse 


= JRZA so'?” 
growled 
Humpty 


pawing through our 
camp duffel. 

No one answered. 
So he lifted up his 
voice: “Wurza so’? 
Cashaycer?” 

His edgy bellow startled Bill Maxwell 
in the middle of a flapjack flop, and the 
flapjack flopped into the fire. 

Nick let out a snicker from the log 
where he was resting his privileged upper- 
classman bones. But I was hungry; so I 
jumped on Humpty. “Lay off that noise,” 
I snapped. “What’s the matter with you? 
What do you want?” At least, that’s what 
I thought I said. 

“Huh?” growled Humpty, 
“Wuzeenya? Wurza so’?” 

There we were, right back where we had 
started. 

“Steady,” said Nick. “If you two fel- 
lows calm down, you can get together. 
You speak the same language.” 

I wouldn’t bite, but Humpty’s easy. 
“Whudda ya mean speak the same lan- 
guage?” he growled. 

“You both talk Mushmouth,” 
us, soft and sad. 

“What's Mushmouth?” grunted Hump- 
ty, as curious as a dumb cat. 

Just what Nick wanted. “Mushmouth,” 
he said in his best platform manner, “is the 
language spoken by the many slovenly 
tribes of Mushmouths living in North 
America. It is easy to speak but hard to 
understand. Even the Cub, though a 
chief among the Mushmouths—” 

“Come off,” I cut in. “I talk plain 
enough.” 

“cannot understand his fellow chief,” 
Nick rolled on. “Humpty, driven by dire 
need, asks, ‘Wurza so’?’ The Cub hurls 
back: ‘Whuzza matter? Whacha wan’?’ 
Answers in Mushmouth nearly as pure as 
Humpty’s own. Yet he doesn’t answer 
intelligently. No wonder poor Humpty 
sobs out: ‘Can’t you hear? What is eat- 
ing you?’ and then returns to his plaintive 
refrain, ‘Wurza so’?’” 

By that time Bill was burning his flap- 
jacks and laughing his head off. Not be- 
ing included in Nick's razzing, he was en- 
joying it. 

But I wasn’t. 
Humpty wants,” 

cao.” 

“Why don’t you answer him then?” I 
bit off. 

“T don’t know the answer,” Nick grinned. 
“My good freshman, I’m the chaperon for 


still pawing. 


Nick told 


“Maybe you know what 
I growled at Nick. 


this week end camp- 


ing party, not the 
packer.” 
“That's Greek to 


me,” I growled. 
“You might as well 
talk Mushmouth.” 

“Not much,” he 
handed me. “This is 
a hard world for Mushmouths. They get 
just what they deserve. Parents and 
teachers crab at them, friends and enemies 
razz them, employers despise and reject 
them.” 

“Huh!” sniffed Humpty. “Guessagen. 
I’ve gotta good position for this summer 
righ’ now.” 

“I remember,” said Nick. 
you apply by letter?” 

Humpty nodded, all sulky. 

“Well,” said Nick, all loving kindness, 
“I'm afraid you'll be out of luck after 
you get there, Humpty, unless the gen- 
tleman wants a fat man to sit on the side- 
lines and keep mum.” 

Humpty sizzled, and Bill and I chortled. 
Then Bill offered a little virtuous help, 
speaking even more carefully than usual. 

“See here, Humpty,” he said. “If a 
fellow takes par-tic-u-lar pains to hit 
both the first end and the last end of 
every word he speaks, he will get over he- 
ing a Mushmouth. Isn’t that gen-er-al-ly 
so, Nick?” 

Nick nodded. “That's good advice,” 
he said seriously. But his eyes began to 
twinkle as he looked at Bill and rocked 
on his log. “That's good advice, Bill,” he 
repeated, “and I can see why you're no 
Mushmouth.” Then with one jab, h¢ took 
down Bill’s swelling: “But you're worse!” 

“Huh?” gasped Bill, stealing some of 
Humpty’s Mushmouth. 

“You're worse,” Nick told him again. 
“You're a Pedantic Purist, old son. You 
divide your words so carefully and speak 
so precisely that you make men ache to 
swat you. You're a menace to the peace.” 

“Yah, Purist! Yah, Purist!” Humpty 
and I yelled. 

Thereupon Bill charged us with the fry- 
ing pan, which was a hot argument for a 
Pedantic Purist. And in the general jam- 
boree, Nick got rolled off his log into the 
charred remains of a last year’s camp fire 
which was as it should be. 

But you can’t hang a horse laugh on 
Nick. “He picked himself up quick and 
wiped most of the black from his hands 
off on us. Then he dashed over to the 
duffel and began pawing through it 
Humpty fashion, howling: 

“Wurza so’? I gotta wash up! Wurza 
One 


“But didn't 


Here’s_ the 
typewriter 
for you! 


HE New Corona 
Four pictured 
above has the standard 
four-row keyboard en- 
dorsed by business col- 
leges and used in offices 
everywhere. If you can 
use this machine you 
can use any Office type- 
writer. 
Get one now! Use it all 
through school and college 
You are going to need a 
typewriter in college, so 
why not get a Corona 
Four now? Learn to use 
it. Then, when you goto 
college, or enter busi- 
ness, you will be one 
step ahead of the other 
fellow. 
Easy to own one 
A brand-new Corona 
Four costs only $60, and 
most Corona dealers are 
gladtoarrangeeasy pay- 
mentterms. Writetoday 
for our latest literature, 
and the address of the 
nearest Corona dealer. 


CORONA 2 Teme ER co., inc. 
103 Main St., Groton, N 


Quick to stick—mendg 
leather 


celluloid, toys, furniture, 
a-brac etc. raed 15¢ sizes. 


Hard Grocery 
ne pooree. Hares rGo. Baltimore Md. 


PLAY AT ONCE 


OR SEND IT BACK! 


BE A BOY MERCHANT 


Big Profits, Plenty of Spending Money. Act at Once. 
PUMSO MANUFACTURING CO. 
128 WEST 75th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
TAMPS triangle, etc., and Perf. hates bay be; 

15 Uruguay ize; 8 Nyassa, beauties, Be; 


25 French Cols, 10¢. 50 Br, Cols. 100; 40 Afrien 12e; 25 
Iceland 12e ; 500 diff. foreign 80¢; 1000 diff. $1. All above, 
cataloging about $50, for only 51,80 80. My choice 50% 
approvals with all orders, List free! B. Dover, Clayton, Mo. 


Big Bargains! 50 diff. N. Fiume 
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Herés Speed 


> Boys, is there anything you would rather 
have in a coaster wagon than speed? Here 
it is then . . . the Auto-Wheel Speeder. 


Built on the same mechanical principles 
which have made 


diuto- Wheel 


Wagons the choice of real boys for years. 
But light, and trim—and fast. 


You have to see it and ridé in it to know how fast it 
can go. kk the nearest Auto-Wheel dealer to show 


ittoyou. License Plate 
A regular license plate, different color for cach state, 
free to purchasers of Auto-Wheel Speeders and 
Coasters who’ send the coupon which now accom- 
panics each wagon. A plate also sent for 15¢, stamps 
or coin. Write. for catalog. If you send 
the ‘names and addresses of 
three local coaster wagon deal- 
ers, telling which ones sell the 
Auto-Wheel, we will give you 
a year's subscription FREE to 
--the Auto -Wheel Spokesman. 


Big ‘Prize Contest—Open to 
all boys. 7 to 24 years of te 
Dandy- prizes—easy to win. 
Write. quick for full details. 
Contest closes August 31. Tell - 
all. your boy friends, too, to 
write us. 


AUTO-WHEEL = 
@_ COASTER CO., Inc. 
i INS Tonawanda, | 


Xe 


Auto-Scooter 


Auto-Wheel Coaster 
The old. reliable, leading 
boys’ coaster. wagon. 


INDIAN FISH LURE goers aonin 


box, enree B catalog 1g of Atuomatie: 


hore sipety oo. “Dept. A Louisville, Ky. 


= CARTOONING 


At Home in Your Spare 
Time by the Landon 
Picture Chart Method 


OU can now learn to 

draw cartoons just as 

easily as you learned 
to write. A series of big 
picture charts with each 
lesson of this great course 
explain step by step, just 
how to proceed in making 
original drawings of your 
own, A complete criticism 
service gives you the full 
benefit of the experience of 
one of America’s foremost 
panenePaper artists. 


Prepare now 
for the future 


Boys of today will be 
the cartoonists of 
the coming years. 
More and more 
newspapers are em- 
lovin Landon stu- 
dents p bans they 
recognize that this 
school develops 
highly competent 
cartoonists. 


Results Tell the Story 
Here are three of the fa- 
mous comicstrip characters 
t express my created by Landon students. 
the course of es- Hundredsof others are pro- 
the gndon ducing cartoons on iti- 
AGREE EB Ioaver cal and national affairs, 
rts, comic strips, ete. 
q any who prefer to work 
at home are sellii their 
drawings by mail. he re- 
cord of results produced by 
this schoo] has never been 
equalled or even approach- 
ed by any_ other 
correspondence 
course. 
Send now for com- 
plete information 
and Semple pies 
chart. nclose 
one of your own 


sketches for ex- 
Eepuiwvea amination. 


looks 
Free. 


7E0ee 
REG’'LAR FELLERS | 
attribute my success 
thorbek and. highly he te eke 


course I receive SCO UCR: 
Gene ne Burnes 


FREC| — 
words c 
appreciation o 
aons I received from “ 
School. 


Mere 


“CAP” STUBBS 
No one could take your course and reoret Please state your 
it—your instructions le it pee ter me age. 


to do the work. Miss Edwina Dumm 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 7°2.ssizz2 sie 


) 
An Oregon man was trying to sell a 


The animal was wind-broken but 
The owner trotted him around for 


horse. 
sleek. 


inspection and bringing him back to the, 


prospect he stroked the horse’s back and 
remarked, “Hasn’t he a lovely coat?” 
The prospect removed his pipe 
from his mouth and said, as he 
looked at the heaving flanks of 
the animal, “Yeah, his coat’s: all | 
right, but I don’t dike his pants.” 


: Quite So 
Chemistry Professor—‘W h a i 
can you tell me about nitrates?” 
Student — “Well—er—they’re 
cheaper than ‘day rates.” 


No Fingerprints 
“Safety first,” remarked the 
dctective’s son as he ‘donned 


rubber gloves to raid the jam 
closet: 


Couldn’t Fool Him 
Perey—‘Just think, those ruins 
are -2,000 years old.” 
Bill—“‘Aw, gwan, it’s only 1925 
now.” 


Mystery 


“How do’ you sell this Limburger?” 
“I often wonder myself, ma’am.” 


~ Probably 


The lion and the: lamb had just lain 
down together. “As for me,” remarked the 
lion, “I should like to be called at 7:30 
in the morning.” Said the lamb: “Don’t 
bother to call me; I'll probably get up 
when the lion does.” ~ 


All Set for It 


Old Mr. 
good old Southern waffle when it comes to cross- 
word puzzles.” 


Where He “Acts Up Some” 


I am twenty-five cents. 

I am not on speaking terms with the 
butcher. 

I-am too small to buy 
cream. 

I am not large enough to purchase a 
box of candy. 

I am too’ small to buy 
movie. 
, I am hardly fit fora tip, but—believe 
me, when Igo to church on Sunday I am 
considered some money! 


a quart of ice- 


a ticket to a 


Fly—‘I tell you, boys, there’s nothing 


Try This on Your Adding Machine 


A Chinese truckman in. San Francisco 
sent the following bill to’a grocer for de- 
livering, orders. - 

10 Goes, 
10 Comes 


At 50c a Went 


Garden Hint 


“How did you manage to get the weeds 
down so well in your garden?” 

“T blindfolded the neighbor’s hens and 
they scratched out as many weeds as they 
did vegetables.” 


Fair Motorist— 
“Really, I didn’t hit 
you intentionally.” 

Irate Victim— 
“What have you got 
that bumper on your 
car for if you aren’t 
aiming to hit some- 
body?” 


Friendly Talks with the Editor..- 22 


Contents for May 


Cover drawing by Oliver Kemp 
Page 
Painless Camping— 
Elmer C. Adams 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


The Other Kind 


Little Louis had gone to the kitchen to 
observe old Aunt Sarah, the colored cook, 
at work making biscuits. After he had 
sampled one, he observed: 

“Aunt Sarah, I can spell now. These 
are made. out of d-o, do.” 

“But that doesn’t spell dough,” Louis’ 
mother corrected, as she entered the kit- 
chen to give the cook some orders. 

Whereupon Aunt Sarah thought that 
she, too, would enter the discussion. So 


she said: 

“Dere’s two kinds of do, chile. 
‘Do’ what you shuts, an “do’ 
what you eats.” 


Capacity Unlimited 


An “eating competition” was 
organized in a mining town in 
the. north of England, One com-~ 
petitor, a giant collier, six feet 
in height and broad in propor- 
tion, succeeded in disposing of a 
leg ‘of mutton, a plentiful sup- 
ply of vegetables and a plum 
pudding, washed down with copi- 
ous drafts of ale. He was unani- 
mously declared the winner, and 
was being triumphantly escorted 
home, when he turned to his ad- 
mirers and said: 

“Th, lads, say don’t hee say 
nowt of this to my old woman, 
or she won’t gie me no dinner!” 


ey 


like a : ey 


Mixed Colors 


She—“Can you tell me why a 
black cow gives white milk that 
makes yellow butter?” 

He—“For the same reason that black- 
berries are red when they are green.” 


Scratching the Record 


“Your daughter talks a great deal, 
doesn’t she?” 
“Yes, I think she must have been vacci- 


nated with a phonograph needle.” 


Late in the Day 


The small boy read 
from his history: 
“William the Con- 
queror landed in Eng- 
land in A. D. 1066.” 

. “What does ‘A. D’ 
stand for?” inquired 
the teacher. 


A Financier 


Milligan: “If I be 
afther leavin’ security 
equal to what I take 
away, will yez trust 
me till nixt wake?” 

Grocer—‘“Certainly.” 

Milligan — “Well, 
thin, sell me two av 
thim hams an’ kape 
wan av thim till I 
come again.” 


If There’s a Car Long 
Enough 


In Switzerland an 
engine has been in- 
vented called the 
“hoehdruck- 
kondensation- 
sdampfloko- 
motive.” In this coun- 
try they'd hang a 
name like that on a 
Pullman. car. 


FICTION 
Red Eagle Island— 


Kenneth Payson Kempton... 


Joe on the Job— 
Thomson Burtis 
Sky Loafers— 
Albert Tolman 
Kip’s Finish— 
Ralph Henry Barbour 
Questers of the Desert (Cont’d) 


—Fames Willard Schultz... . 


Eunamtuck’s Word— 
George Bruce Marquis 

The Unwilling Ghost— 
Emma-Lindsay Squier 

Quinby and Son (Continued)— 
William Heyliger 

Sheriton to Move and Win— 
George F. Pierrot 

Camp Kittle— 


Charles Tenney Fackson.. .. 


FEATURES 
The Pool of Adventure— 
Kenneth Gilbert 


Pitch to His Weakness— 
Walter Fohnson 
The Wide Trail is Calling (Poem) 
—L. W. Snell 
Keep Your Canoe Fit— 
Elon Fessup 
Lazy River (Poem)— 
Arthur Smalley 
Lubricate—Save Your Car— 
Walter Kellogg Towers 
Outdoor Cross Word Puzzle 
Fun and Tricks in Checkers— 
Newell W. Banks 
Many Receivers in One— 
Armstrong Perry 
Mushmouths and Worse 


DEPARTMENTS 
For the Boys to Make— 
A. Neely Hall 
The American Boy Contest 
Puzzles 
Stamps in the Day’s News— 
Kent B. Stiles 


The small boy pon- 
dered. “I don’t ex- 
actly know,” he re- 
plied at last. “Maybe 
it means after dark.” 


Good Advice 


A lonely American 
entered an eating 
house in England for 
breakfast and his or- 
der was as follows: “I 
would like two eggs 
and a kind word.” 
The waitress returned 
with the eggs and 
placing them before 
the American said, 
“Ts that all right?” 
The American replied 
that the eggs were all 
right but what about 
the kind word? Lean- 
ing down the waitress 
replied, “Don’t eat 
the eggs.” 
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jst ike & 


ppyialeaeuer 


You can get an exact duplicate 

of the glove or mitt used by BABE RUTH, 
WALTER JOHNSON, FRANKIE FRISCH, WALLY 
SCHANG, JOE JUDGE, RAY SCHALK or any of the 
Big League Stars who always use and endorse 


Oxslve 


There'll be a heap of satisfaction in knowing that you are wearing exactly the same kind of a glove or 
mitt that your favorite big leaguer uses in all his games, and besides, you'll be surprised at the ease 
with which you can spear the high ones, dig up the grounders and smother the line drives. When the 
ball sinks into the pocket of a D&M Glove or Mitt—it STAYS! And that counts a lot in a pinch. 


\ 


THE D&M LINE INCLUDES EVERYTHING FOR. BASE BALL, 
BATS, BALLS, MASKS, PROTECTORS, UNIFORMS, SHOES, ETC. 


LOOK UP YOUR D&M DEALER =“ ™ 


He’s a- good scout and will be glad to 
show you his stock of D&M Goods 
and will guarantee any article you 
buy bearing the D&M trade mark. 
Ask him for our Spring and : 
Summer Catalog, Base Ball 4°) 
Rule Book and folders «How SA 
to Pitch” and «How to Play oy : Fy 
the Infield.” — 
IF THERE IS NO D&M DEALER HANDY 
TO YOU, MAIL*THE COUPON 
BELOW. 


The “Happy 
Daisy Boy” with 
the most popular 
Daisy model, the 
Daisy Pump 
Gun, a50-shotre- 
peater for $5.00 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


“Let's Hurry Up and 


Get to 


What’s a vacation without a Daisy? 
Might as well try to have a picnic 
without food, as to start a summer of 
outdoor sport for a bunch of regular 
fellows without a Daisy Air Rifle for 
each live, keen-eyed boy. 


Expert marksmen tell us that boys 
are getting more keen enjoyment out 
of their Daisy Air Rifles today than 
ever before. That’s because they 
are using them more intelligently. 


Today thousands of boys are taking 
the shooting game seriously. They 
are practising faithfully to make 
every shot count, and aren't satisfied 
until they can shoot well enough to 
qualify as real crack shots. 


And the best part of all, they are 
learning lessons with the Daisy that 
will benefit them all their life. Not 
only are they learning to shoot, so 
-that they are ready for a hunting 
rifle when they grow older, but they 
are learning lessons of self-confidence 
and self-control that will be valuable 


Shooting Again” 


to them in the business world as long 
as they live. 


The Daisy Air Rifle is the rifle every 
boy should start with. Millions of 
men, who are today expert marks- 
men on the rifle range or hunting 
field, learned to shoot when they 
were boys with the Daisy. 


The next time you get a chance, ask 
your dealer to let you see the Daisy 
Pump Gun. This wonderful air rifle 
has the same action as a high-power 
magazine hunting rifle, the same 
fine finish and looks, and shoots 50 
times without reloading. The boy 
who owns a Daisy Pump Gun has 
the satisfaction of knowing that he 
has the best boy’s gun made. People 
wonder how it is possible to make 
such a rifle to sell for only $5.00. 
Other Daisy models, $1.00 to $5.00. 


Daisy Manufacturing Company 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S. A. 


Pacific Coast Branch 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., Managers 
717 Market St., 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Southern Representatives: 
Louis Williams & Company 
28 Noel Block, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 


BOYS! 


Your Free Copy. of 
the Daisy Manual 


Go to your nearest hariware or spoxt- 
ing goods dealer and ask hint for a free 
copy of the Daisy Manual—a book — 
written just for boys. It-tells how to 

| become a crack shot. How to forma 4 

| drill company, and to have a world of 

| fun with your Daisy. Ask him also 
to show you the latest Daisy models. 
If he does not carry them, write us, and 

| we will send any model on receipt of 

| price. 

| 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


